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THE GURNEY PAPERS.—NO. III. 


I am perfectly sure that the growth of affection so generally admitted 
to be the inevitable result of juxtaposition and constant association be- 
tween those whose tastes accord, whose feelings assimilate, and whose 
habits and principles are congenial, is neither so rapid nor so decided as 
the progress of dislike when once the sentiment has taken hold of one. 
I felt as I sat carving a huge haunch of mutton, which in our moderate 
establishment still maintained its place at head-quarters, unbanished 
to the side-table, that I really was nothing more than purveyor to the 
party, and likened myself to one of those mountains of flesh who were 
wont to cut slices from huge rounds of beef in a shop at the corner of 
St. Martin’s-court, and sell them— 

“ To every passing villager.” 


There were ten people to be helped to mutton,—of which ten, my 
wife and brother were the only two who had any legitimate claim to 
places at the table ;—it is all very true Mrs. Wells is a very nice woman, 
but even she, I think, interferes more than she need in my domestic 
affairs, and seems to impress upon Harriet’s mind that the mode in 
which matters are managed at the Rectory is the only system to be 
adopted and adhered to all over the world. I hate boiled pork,—so 
does Harriet,—a parsnip is my aversion, it reminds me of a sick carrot ; 
—no matter. Mrs. Wells has instilled into her daughter’s mind the 
necessity of having certain prescribed joints and dishes on certain par- 
ticular days in the week ; and accordingly it was but yesterday that I 
was taken by surprise with an odious leg of boiled pork, accompanied 
by a mixture resembling nothing but a dab of yellow plaster for a wall, 
which they call pease-pudding. 

To-day was mutton day, which I was fully aware of long before 
dinner-time. My predecessor at Ashmead could not endure the smell 
of the dishes he was destined afterwards to taste, and accordingly 
consulted an eminent architect upon the construction of his kitchen. 
The kitchen was built at the extremity of a long passage divided by 
double doors, and ventilated by a sort of open turret, which was to ren- 
der the whole affair unsmellable. The result is that the servants, who 
are continually passing and repassing along this passage, invariably 
fasten, or as they call it “ trig,” both doors back, in order to save them- 
selves the trouble of shutting or opening them; the cook, who dreads 
the rheumatism, shuts up the flappers of the turret ; and the consequence 
is that the north-easterly wind, which gets into the kitchen on the other 
side, blows the whole flavour of the feast, right through this kind of 
funnel, into the hall and house generally, but more particularly into the 
March.—vow, XLix. No. CXGV. ¥ 
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dinner-room itself, from which the door to the offices opens directly into 
the passage. : 

Cuthbert, who looks like parchment, and smells like a Japan cabinet, 
i8  spaaqur indifferent to every inconvenience that does not compel him- 
self to move. If he get his curry done to his liking,—the light yellow 
Moorman’s curry, with pickles ; and his promiscuous kabobs, in which 
he revels at breakfast, or his occasional pillau, he is content; although 
on the days when the flavour of mutton does not supersede every other 
scent, the whole place is redolent of oriental condiments. 

Kissing Kitty is a venial offence as far as her father-in-law is con- 
cerned, but it makes me sick to see him feeding her with his own spoon 
at table, picking her out little nice bits of sweetmeats, and then making 
her “ sweeten his glass,” before he drinks his wine. Well, a fortnight 
more and the holidays will be over, and then something like order will 
be restored here. 

I had concluded the round of feeders, and helped myself, and was 
beginning to make preparations for eating, when, just as I had got a 
morsel on my fork, and while it hung Mahomet-like midway between 
my plate and my mouth, its progress was suddenly stayed by Cuthbert. 

* Gilbert,” said he, “here is a young lady who will trouble you for 
a bit more,—that which you sent her before is hardly done enough ; just 
turn the haunch over, and cut her a little slice—under—there—I can- 
not point out the place exactly—where it’s brown: Kitty is like her 
pappy, she likes her meat well done ; don’t you, dear ?” 

“I like whatever you like, Pa,” said the young lady. 

“* Hysena,” said I to myself, as I essayed for the third time to turn 
the unwieldy joint, a trial of my skill and patience, which ended in its 
slipping from my hold, and toppling down into the midst of its gravy, 
of which it made a sudden dispersion, producing an effect similar 
to that of one of Shrapnell’s shells upon a small scale ; and I confess I 
was rather pleased than vexed when I saw a considerable portion of the 
lava-like liquid fly from the dish into the face of the odious Tom Fal- 
wasser, who received the aspersion with the worst imaginable grace, 
and the worst possible philosophy. 

“* Bush,” cried the savage ; “ ain’t I cotched it now? I say, Pa, my 
heye is hout.”’ 

** Poor oy !’? said Cuthbert. “ Ah, that’s it; misfortunes never come 
alone,—my fault—dear me. Oh, Gilbert, don’t trouble yourself,” and 
so on, until he had persuaded the yahoo that he was wretchedly perse- 
cuted, and induced Miss Falwasser to give me a look, such as she would 
have bestowed upon my butler, if he had, by any accident, spoiled a 
sky-blue silk dress, by spilling half a plate of soup on it, in handing it 
over her shoulder. 

I was in a bad humour, and yet those who know me, have always 
fancied it would take a great deal to drive me into one. As George Col- 
man says in the song of Caleb Quotem, in his admirable farce of the 
“ Review,’ — 

“ Many small articles make up a sum.” 
And the truth of the line was most painfully evident to me, inas- 
much as it was a combination of little irritations by which I was affected. 
Harriet seemed unaccountably lively ; and she and Fanny had some 
joke between them and that odious red-fisted Lieutenant Merman. | 
gin to hate Aim. What is it—what has soured my temper? 
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I was asking myself this question seriously, for the third or fourth 
time, just as the second course had been removed—if second course, 
a brace of pheasants at one end of the table, some sea kale at the 
other, and some patties and jellies on the sides, could be so called: and 
I felt a certain degree of relief from the cessation of a duty with which, 
I admit, mingled very little pleasure—when I heard the sound of car- 
riage wheels approaching the house door : the sound suddenly ceased, and 
a peal at the bell set the house itself ringing. 

Everybody looked amazed. We expected nobody. The Nubleys 
were not coming. Wells could not have left the Earl's so early; we 
all were astounded, save and except my brother Cuthbert, and that 
minx Kitty, who, when we were all staring at each other, in “ amaze- 
ment lost,’’ said to her “ Pa,” loud enough for me to hear, ‘* I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was ”—— 

What these ominous words portended, I could not venture to surmise ; 
but my astonishment and dismay were not exceedingly small, when I 
saw my brother’s man Hutton enter the room, and, proceeding to Miss 
Kitty, whisper something in her ear, and beheld her, after giving Cuth- 
bert a pat on the arm, jump up from her chair, and ran out of the room, 
followed by Jane, to whom she made a signal, into the hall, where, 
in a few moments, the noise of the laughing and giggling of girls and 
women, and the barking of dogs resounded. 

In the midst of my amazement—in Ireland it would have been 
alarm—at the invasion of my house at so unusual an hour, in bounced 
Miss Kitty, who, running to Cuthbert, exclaimed with a look of trium- 
phant sauciness, “ It is her.” 

** Where is she ?” said Cuthbert. 

* Gone up with Jane into our room to take off her things,” said 
Kitty ; and, turning to my wife, who looked petrified at the performance 
in progress, added, “ it’s only Mrs. Brandyball, dear,” 

Dear! to my wife !—only Mrs. Brandyball ! 

* Why,”’ said I, “ she cannot have got our letter.” 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, “ but I can explain that. Kitty had said she 
was sure you would be glad to see her on her way back—and so—I 
hadn’t time to mention—this—before, but - 

* It makes no difference,’’ said I. ‘* Harriet, dear, hadn’t you better 
just see——” 

** Oh no!” said Miss Falwasser, interrupting; “ don’t hurry, be- 
cause dear governess has got something to tell me all to myself, and I'll 
go up and keep her company till you go into the drawing-room.” oT 
ing which, and seeming perfectly satisfied that her proposal for the 
arrangement was in fact a fiat, she proceeded unchecked by anybody to 
fulfil her intentions. 

“This is quite a surprise,” said Harriet, looking, as I thought, a 
little ruffled by the event—* did you know Mrs. Brandyball was coming 
to-day, cousin ?” 

“ Why,” said Cuthbert, “I don’t exactly recollect what dear Kate 
said about it—I know she told me that when she heard from Mrs. Bran- 
dyball, she seemed to wish to know whether her coming here would be 
agreeable to you—and then, as far as I can recollect, Kate told’ me that 
she wished you to send her an invitation, as if it originated with your- 
self—so that she might not feel a difficulty in accepting the one she had 
given her; however, as she is come, ~’ the trouble of writing to her to 
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ask her might have been saved. Tommy, dear, pick up my toothpick— 
eh—ah .”’ 

“ I did not know,” said I; for I confess the tact of Miss Falwasser 
in her manceuvrings was anything but soothing—* I did not know that 
Kitty had heard from the lady.” 

- Yes,” said Cuthbert, ‘* one day last week, I think.”’ 

** I didn’t see the letter amongst ours,”’ said [. 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, “* Kate’s maid always goes down to the ser- 
vants’ hall when the letters come, to see if there are any for her ; it 
saves us the trouble of sending them up to her after we get up—ah !” 

All this sounded odd—there appeared a kind of precocity in her mea- 
sures which did not tend in the slightest degree to exalt the opinion of 
the young lady’s character or disposition which I had previously formed, 
and Cuthbert evidently saw what was passing in my mind, 

** You know,” added he, “ the children are up long before we are— 
so that there is no reason why Kate should wait to get any letter which 
comes for her till we go to breakfast.”’ 

“ None in the least,” said I: “ only I was not prepared to hear that 
so young a lady maintained an independent correspondence.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, “ her poor dear mother was always an advo- 
cate of freedom from restraint; and, besides, if the poor child were 
obliged to write those difficult pattern answers she would be tired to 
death—indeed, she can’t bear anything of the sort, but when she writes 
of herself, if she does not spell every word exactly right, still she speaks 
her own sentiments and opinions. I am a great friend to leaving the 
mind all free.’’ 

“ Well, Fanny,” said Harriet, rousing her sister from a whispering 
téte-d-téte with her odious lieutenant, “ when you are at leisure, perhaps 
Mamma would like to go to the drawing-room.” 

“* Law, Harry!” said Fanny, blushing, “ I am sure /’m ready to go 
whenever she pleases.” 

And up they got, and away they went. I took Harriet’s vacated seat 
and arranged the bottles. 

“* Sad accident has happened,” said Merman, “ to a brother officer of 
mine, Jukes, of ours. He was riding in the Park the day before yester- 
day, his horse ran away with him, and threw him, and he has broken 
his leg and two or three of his ribs. It would be deuced hard if he 
were to die, for he only purchased his company a fortnight since.” 

* That’s sad work,” said Cuthbert; “ just give me a little claret, 
Gilbert—there—thanks. I don’t know if I ever told you of a most 

formidable-looking accident that happened to me a vast many years ago, 
when my poor father and I were travelling in a postchaise down 
Shooter’s Hill, just where the place built like Sevendroog is a 

“ Bush, Pappy,” said Tom, who had watched him with considerable 
anxiety thus far, “* you ave told hus that story hevery day this olidays. 
You should ear sister Kate tell it, just like you——”’ 

“ Does she, my boy?” said Cuthbert; “ how odd that is. Her 

oor dear mother had a strong turn for imitation. I didn’t remember 

I had told Lieutenant Merman that story,—but wasn’t it a miraculous 
escape ?—we must have been dashed to pieces, if the horses had not 
stopped of themselves.” | 
sieutenant Merman, who evinced by a look at me his perfect inti- 
macy with the catastrophe, then occupied at least three-quarters of an 
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hour in relating a case of great hardship, in which Captain Dobbington 
had lodged his money for the majority of his regiment, and that 
Captain Winnowmore had been appointed—and that Lieutenant-colonel 
Somebody had died—and that the commander of the forces had done 
him a great injustice, and so had the adjutant-general, and the quarter- 
master-general—and so had the secretary at war, and the paymaster of 
the forces, and the judge-advocate-general, and the general commanding 
the regiment, and, as far as I recollect, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. However, Mr. Grub and Mr. Snob, two stainheh redressors- 
general of all human wrongs, were to bring the case before the House 
of Commons the very first week of the next session, it being one of such 
importance, that the eyes of the whole army were directed to it, and the 
feelings of the whole nation in a state of ebullition. 

’ I listened; and at the conclusion of the details said I had not 
heard anything of it through the public papers; and when I turned 
to Cuthbert, I found he was fast asleep, with his snuffbox still in his 
hand, but reversed, as the heralds would say, and the snuff “ absent 
without leave’’ on the carpet. Not liking to rouse my poor brother from 


h 


it the soft slumber in which he was, like another Chrononhotonthologos, 
** unfatiguing himself,” I pushed the wine again to Merman, who 
di thinking, I suppose, that my doing so was an encouraging hint to re- 
wa sume his lamentations, continued to enlarge upon the infamous job 
to which had been done, until the slumberer awoke. 
- In my mind there does not exist in the world a more anomalous cha- 
ks racter than a Radical officer of the army or the navy.—Pledged as they 
he are to defend the king and country against all foes, foreign and domes- 
tic, and always eager to redeem that pledge 
ng “ E’en in the cannon’s mouth,” 
ps ' ' oa ' 
nothing can seem more extraordinary—I should say, perhaps, more 
1. disgusting—than to hear them giving utterance to sentiments, the 
6 expression of which by any man not belonging to either service, would 
dat at once stamp him for a disloyal and disaffected subject. It is always 
tome a convincing proof of great weakness or great wickedness. If 
of they believe that the radical reform, of which they speak 80 enthu- 
ieee siastically, means anything short of eventual revolution, the former is 
nom their misfortune. If with their eyes open to the ulterior results, they 
he advocate the course which leads to them, and laud the men who uphold 
it, the latter is their crime; and in either case respect for themselves 
ret, and society should keep them silent; for, as they are bound to fight for 
nost the existing order of things, and in the case of any outbreak, they would 
val in doing their duty be compelled to oppose and overthrow it, their own 
awn previous proclamations, that what they did was contrary to their opinions 
” and principles, would add but little to their reputation for sincerity, or 
able their character for independence. 
aan, Merman’s long tale having been quite unfolded, and Cuthbert been 
: awakened to the loss of his snuff, I suggested a removal to the drawing- 
Her room, anxious, I admit, to see the Minerva under whose fostering aus- 
mber pices two such promising girls as my pseudo-nieces were fast coming to 
ilous maturity. ; ' 
| not Cuthbert did not appear to evince any particular desire to greet the 


lady, which quite satisfied me that his anxiety to show her civility had 
originated in his devotion to his daughter-in-law. However, having 
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ot Lieutenant Merman to ring the bell for Hutton to come and fetch 
bis snuff box to be refilled, and then to wheel him across the hall to the 
edge of his couch in the drawing-room, we pfoceeded to an inspection of 
the all-accomplished Mrs. Brandy ball. 

I found her seated on one of the sofas between her young pupils. She 
was a plumpish dressy woman, of about fifty-four or five, with a florid 
countenance, and coal-black hair, which, upon the established principle 
of meum and (uum, was unquestionably ‘her own, above which she wore 
a capacious white bonnet, decorated with flowers, which would have 
made Lee and Kennedy jealous and have driven Colville mad; chains 
and rings adorned her neck and fingers, and although en deshabille for 
travelling, she was quite as fine as need be. 

Upon Cuthbert’s arrival, the two girls leaped from their musnud, and 
while Mrs. Brandyball tired him to death with the most affectionate 
inquiries after his health, Kate stood kissing his forehead and Jane hold- 
ing one of his hands. After this ceremony had been gone through, 
Cuthbert looking anxiously after me, pointed to the lady, and said, in a 
subdued tone of voice, “ Gilbert, allow me to introduce Mrs. Brandy- 
ball.” 

I made the aimable with the best grace I could, and expressed my- 
self extremely glad to see her at Ashmead,—hoped she had had some 
refreshment, and suggested that we should have some supper early, since 
she had missed our dinner-hour by her late arrival. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Gurney,” said my fair friend, in a tone of voice 
suitable to a girl of sixteen performing on the stage, “ for your delicate 
attention; but I would not for worlds disarrange the economy of your 
establishment, nor is it in any degree necessary; for owing to the 
amiable solicitude of these dear children, I have been supplied with every 
necessary refreshment since my arrival in your charming mansion.” 

“ Have you?” said 1; “ I am very glad to hear it.’ 

“Yes,” continued the lady, “ dear Katharine, anxious to evince a 
regard, which is truly reciprocal, desired the domestics to arrange a littie 
repast in her own apartment, and I found abundance of everything to 
gratify the appetite, all elegantly disposed for my accommodation— 
interesting creatures! It is most satisfactory to a solicitous preceptress 
to discover in acts of kindness and consideration like these, the delight- 
ful evidence of affection, resulting perhaps in the present instance from 
a strict adherence to the principle, that where kindness governs in the 
place of anger, the pupil always receives instruction with gratitude.” 

This euphonic oration startled me, not only by its manner but its 
matter. The woman appeared to me to have swallowed half a score of 
her own copy-books, the examples in which she was now delivering out 
of her lips; but this being merely ridiculous, I thought I might be 
amused by her absurdity. What really did startle me was the coolness 
with which the interesting Katharine had given her orders for preparing 
a snug dinner for her high-flying schoolmistress in her room, without 
iaquiring whether she might do so or not. Nor was this all, for under 
Hutton’s directions my butler, it seems, had furnished forth wines “ of 
sorts ’’ for the banquet, of which—I speak it with diffidence and reserve— 
it ap ared to me that my fair friend had imbibed no very small el, 

have been just expressing to Mrs. Gurney,” said Mrs, Brandyball 
“ the sentiments of admiration which I entertain for the beauties of this 
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vicinage ; it was so late when I arrived, that the shades of evening had 
thrown their mantle over the beauties of Nature; it was, however, im= 
possible not to perceive by the outlines of the surrounding scenery how 
very beautiful it must be in a more genial season of the year.” 

“Tf think,” said I, “you flatter us too much; the country about us 
is very pretty, but——”’ 

* Oh,” said the lady, smiling her best, “my opinion is that cour- 
tesy should ever be accompanied with candour, and although ‘to err is 
human, and to forgive divine,’ as far as I am capable of forming a judg- 
ment upon such subjects, I think the drive from the coast hitherwards is 
quite charming.”’ 

‘“*} hope,” said I, “ that we shall improve your favourable impression 
during your stay.” 

“| have explained to Mrs, Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, * the 
cause of my somewhat premature appearance here. | reaily entertain 
so sincere a regard—I might almost denominate it a maternal affection 
—for these two dear creatures, that I ventured in some measure to 
overstep the ordinary regulations of society by accepting my dear 
Katharine’s invitation; but, as I say, affectation is at best but a de- 
formity, and conciliatory manners command esteem—so that when the 
dear girl wrote to beg me to come, I came without reflecting how much 
perhaps I ventured to intrude.” 

I bowed—though it was evident that Kitty, in the course of the second 
dinner in what this eloquent lady called her apartment, had explained 
to her the whole of the manceuvre which had failed, with regard to the 
invitation which was to have been sent to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Gurney,” continued the lady, “ ‘a good education is the 
foundation of happiness, and ignorance is the parent of many injuries,’ 
and this I say, because a good maxim is never out of season—now I 
have had these dear creatures under my care five years, nay, more—the 
course of Time is so rapid, and I may say so imperceptible, in fact like 
the varied movements of the vast universe, that one is unconscious of its 
flight—and I declare that I never have had the smallest reason to find 
fault with either of them—as I say perfect idleness is perfect weariness, 
and of all prodigality that of time is the worst. Defer not till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day ; indeed I find lazy folks take the most pains— 
but I do assure you that my two young charges appear to me to possess 
a felicitous mixture of talent and genius, with a desire to improve their 
natural advantages by a sedulous devotion to the more abstruse studies.” 

Studies, thought lL—of quadrupeds running about upon the ceiling, 
with a great many legs—or of geography, sailing into an Asiatic Medi- 
terranean through Behring’s Straits however, I saw what my florid, 
black-haired lady was, in a moment, and felt not the slightest indis- 
position to amuse myself with the animal rouge et noir. Besides, as 
Cuthbert and the people he called his children were to be pleased by 
any attention paid to our newly-arrived guest, I resolved to put a good 
face on the matter, convinced that the fine language of my new friend 
was only plating, and that after a day or two we should scrape our 
way to the real material. 

I was somewhat relieved from the overflow of Mrs. Brandyball’s 
loquacity by Harriet, who, I suppose, saw that I had had enough of it, 
to use a phrase which the euphonic lady never would have adopted, and 
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who came to remind me that Cuthbert was looking wistfully for: his 
whist—the hint was enough; and I began to make up his little party 
by inquiring if Mrs. Brandyball would like to cut in. 

* No, my dear Sir,” said ‘the fascinating Hedgehog; “ I invariably 
decline card-playing. Malice never wants a mark to shoot at; and, 
although regarding the subject with an unprejudiced eye; I see really 
no moral interdiction to such a relaxation, I think it better not to gratify 
myself by an amusement which the rigid might censure; I feel it is 
always right to comply with cheerfulness where necessity enjoins ; 80, 
as every condition has its troubles, I give up upon principle what might, 
in the estimation of the liberal portion of mankind, be considered little 
else than a relief from mental labour.” 

The effort she made to decline the whist was as palpable as that 
which an ill-bred child makes to say, ‘ No, I thank you,’”? when asked 
to eat or drink something which he or she particularly wishes for, 
but has been taught by some vulgar person to refuse as a matter of 
delicacy. 

Mrs. Wells and I played against Cuthbert and Harriet ; Merman of 
course “ sat out’ with Fanny; and Mrs. Brandyball enjoyed herself 
amazingly with the two girls, who sat on either side of her, soaking 
their hands in hers. 

This was dull work for the new arrival, I presume; but, luckily for 
all parties, Sniggs dropped in to look at Tom's wounds, ‘which were 
very parliamentarily divided between the eyes and nose. When 
he came half stepping half bounding into the room, the vivacious 
Brandyball seemed quite astounded. I heard Kitty put her to rights 
in amoment. “ Theapothecary,” said Kate ; and immediately Brandy- 
ball drew herself up, and looked hatchets and carving-knives at him. 

“ Been to see Master Tom,” said Sniggs, who had visited the lout in 
his room, to which he had heen conveyed under the orders of his sister, 
who had no desire to be bored with his society after the arrival of her 
governess. “ All going on well,—slight discolouration,—gone by 
to-morrow—pulse good—tongue clean—everything as it should be— 
shocking affair, Mr. Gurney—have you heard ?—Hawkins, the butter- 
man, has bolted—off to America—alw ays suspicious—martyr to hepa- 
titis—wife pretty woman—attended her in four of her confinements— 
fine family—troubled a little with rheumatism—sitting in the parlour 
with her back to the key-hole—has cheated evervybody—poor Sims at the 
Crown is a great loser—bad for him—short neck—determination of 
blood to the head last Easter—twenty leeches to his temples—brought 
him round, but no accounting for sudden shocks.”’ 

** You have ruffed, or roughed (for I don’t know how it is to be spelt) 
my thirteenth,”’ said Cuthbert to Harriet, who was his partner. The 
word ruff, or rough, as the case may be, being, as I have discovered, 
synonymous with trump. As for Harriet, she hated whist, pretty much, 
perhaps, for the same reason that I do,—because I do not understand 
it ;—nor would I take the trouble, if I thought I could succeed in the 
pursuit to its attainment, or devote my time and intellect to a game 
which no man ought ever to play, except for amusement, because when 
learned to the best of one’s ability, it necessarily involves the fate and 
fortune, if it be played for money, of a partner. 

Harriet was quite shocked at the earnestness with which Cuthbert 
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charged her with this high crime ‘and misdemeanor, nor did either she 
or her mother feel particularly pleased when Cuthbert added, * Well, 
I should think, considering your father is a parson, he might have 
taught you better.’” This observation set Mrs. Brandyball into a loud 
fit of laughing, and put me into something very like a rage; but then 
it was my brother who made the remark, and he was lively, and face- 
tious, and therefore better than usual ; and so I shuffled and sorted my 
cards, and tried to think of the principle of the game which I was play- 
ing, but in which most assuredly I took no interest. 

I had hoped when my brother had exerted himself sufficiently to scold 
my poor little wife about the unfortunate mistake, that there would 
have been an end. But no; when the hand was out, Cuthbert, with a 
gravity far beyond what the importance of the affair seemed to require, 
said—‘* Harriet, dear, see what that mistake of yours has done; if in the 
second round of clubs, you had played your nine instead of your seven, 
Gilbert’s eight would have fallen; and then, when you saw me lead 
the knave of diamonds through your mother’s king, your putting a 
trump on it was madness ; besides, when you had the lead, if you had re- 
turned me the spade, which I had shown you in the very first round was 
my strong suit, we should have got three tricks running, and then I 
could have returned you the heart, which must have made two more, 
because you had ace, king, which, as it was, fell to their trumps.” 

Harriet listened to the lecture patiently, but profited little. I listened, 
but not patiently. Poor Cuthbert was perfectly serious, and really out 
of sorts; he was worth a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and we 
were playing sixpenny points. 

Harriet got tired,—perhaps the scolding did not do her good,—but 
she was rapidly approaching the period of her confinement, and I saw 
that she turned pale, and gave me more than one look of exhaustion 
and weariness; but it would have been treason to deprive Cuthbert 
of his prescribed three rubbers, so she played on, and Cuthbert was 
so keen a player for nothings that he would not allow Harriet and me 
to play together. 

‘* No,” said he, “‘ never, never let man and wife play together at whist. 
It is too much trouble for me to point out all the things they do; but, 
my dear Gilbert, there are always family telegraphs, and if they fancy 
their looks are watched, they communicate by words. My dear fellow,” 
continued he, looking as white as a sheet, and wholly exhausted by the 
exertion, “ at Bungalapumbungbad, up the country, where I was carried 
in my palkee to get somebody to look at some indigo which I wanted 
to buy, I met with a Mr. Smigsmag and his wife,—nice woman, upon 
my word,—I did not cultivate their acquaintance much, because he 
lived more than half a mile from my bungalow, and I was merely a 
visiter,—but I dined with him once or twice, and we played whist, and 
his wife and he always played together ;—oh, dear! Kitty, give me the 
eau de Cologne, dear,—isn’t she grown, Mrs. Brandyball, eh ?—and so 
—I found out that I never could win against Smigsmag and his wife, 
—he was a Burrah Saab—a resident—excellent man in his way,—and 
so—I mentioned this to my partner, who, being an expectant creature, 
—I, you know, had nothing todo with John Company, and didn’t care a 
cowrie for all Leadenhall-street put together,—and he told me—‘ You 
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never can win of them.’ ‘Why? said I. ‘ Because,’ said he, * they 
have established a code.’ ‘ Dear me!’ said I; ‘ what signals, by 
looks?” * No,’ said he; *‘ by words. If Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, 
Smigsmag says, ‘‘ Dear, begin.”” Dear begins with D, so does diamond, 
and out comes a diamond from the lady. If he has to lead, and she 
says ** S., my love, play,” she wants a spade. Smigsmag and spade 
hegin with the same letter, and, sure enough, down comes a spade. 
7 Harriet, my dear,” says Smigsmag, “ how long you are sorting your 
cards.” Mrs. Smigsmag stumps down a heart: and a gentle “ Come, 
my love,” on either side, infallibly produces a club.’ I can’t stand 
these family compacts, Gilbert.” 

I was delighted to find Cuthbert equal to so much exertion as was 
required in telling this story, which produced an observation from 
Sniggs that whatever the Smigsmags gained by tricks they could 
not make much by their honours. At which Galenic effusion Mrs. 
Brandyball fell into a fit of laughter, and little Jane, who did not under- 
stand in the slightest degree what it meant, shook her flaxen curls like 
a newly washed poodle. 

* I am sorry,” said Harriet to Cuthbert, “that you have so bad an 
opinion of us; I never should have thought of such a scheme,”’ 

“ But,” said Sniggs, “like the ostler and the priest, now you have 
been told how the matter may be managed, perhaps you will avail your- 
selves of the information.” 

‘** No,” said Cuthbert, “ I don’t suspect them. As for myself, I could 
not take the trouble to recollect what letter the names of the different 
suits begin with.” 

“ Shall I,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “relieve you from the exertion of 
arranging your cards? Allow me: many hands make light work. 
Every coudition has its troubles; without a friend, the world is a wil- 
derness !”” 

Saying which, the officious lady settled Cuthbert’s hand, and resumed 
her place at his side, Katharine sitting on his left; and in this fashion 
we went through the prescribed rubbers, just before the conclusion of 
which, the servants prepared a “tray” in the ante-room, which Sniggs 
invariably called “an excellent trait in our character;’’ and round 
which, I must confess, our little party has frequently enjoyed more 
social sociable mirth than it has partaken of during the whole of 
the day. Sniggs eyed the arrangements with evident satisfaction ; 
and Mrs, Brandyball turned her head, almost instinctively, to the 
quarter in which the rattling of glasses announced the approach of some 
agreeable liquid. Merman and Fanny needed neither eatables nor 
drinkables ; they were living upon themselves, in a distant corner of 
the room, feeling immeasurably happy, and looking inconceivably ridi- 
culous. 

When the last rubber was ended, much to my relief, not more on 
my own account, than of poor dear Harriet, Cuthbert desired Jane to 
ring the bell for Hutton, who was wanted to wheel him into his room, 
in order that his hands and face might be washed with rose-water—an 
ablution which he seemed to consider indispensably necessary at that 
period of the evening. 


Having broken up from our play, I found Kate and Jane still re- 
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maining fixtures for supper. However, as it was the night of Mra. 
Brandyball’s arrival—and her arrival at all was matter of compliment 
to their indulgent father-in-law—there was nothing in that, ouly they 
had not been in the habit of staying up to supper. Cuthbert, having 
been washed, and refreshed, was wheeled back; and we closed round 
the supper table, I, with our new guest on my right hand, and my mother- 
in-law on my left. | 

Sniggs sat on Harriet’s right, Cuthbert on her left, with Kitty, of 
course, on Jus right. I had often heard Suniggs talk of the unwhole- 
someness of suppers; and as often seen him eat voraciously of them, 
as, indeed, many men who have at other times small appetites, awédd. 
Dr, Franklin was one of Sniggs’s favourite authors in the way of refer- 
ence: and as I thought that nothing could be better than bringing the 
printer to bear upon the ’pothecary, | went to my library for five 
minutes before Cuthbert’s return, and “read up,”’ for an attack upon our 
Galen if he should begin his customary depredations upon our eatables, 
There he was, sure enough, “ pegging away,’’ as we used to say in my 
horrid school-days, at cold fowl, salmagundi, roasted oysters, and finish- 
ing with a piquante bit of devilled turkey. 

** Well, Doctor,”’ said I (for a brevet degree in a country-place 
like Blissfold is all fair), “I see you do not exactly practise as you 
preach.” 

** None of us do,” said Sniggs. ‘“ When I was in town last, I 
dined with three physicians of the starving school, and two surgeons 
sworn to the Abernethian doctrine. I never saw five men eat or drink 
so much in the whole course of my life; and, Mr. Gurney,” added 
my Lampedo, “ go where you will, watch the doctors, and you will find 
them the greatest gormandizers in the empire.” 

‘“* Yes,” said I, “‘ at dinner, perhaps, but not at supper; recollect 
what your idol Franklin says; and then I came out with my quota- 
tion. “ ‘In general, mankind, since the improvement of cookery, eat 
about twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we 
have not dined; but restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers 
after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals; it costs them only a frightful dream 
and an apoplexy, after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers than instances of people who, after 
eating a hearty supper, are found dead a-bed in the morning.’ ”’ 

“ Correctly quoted by you, Sir,” said Sniggs; ‘‘ and aptly observed 
by the Doctor ; but suppose, now, I was to tell you that I have had no 
dinner—fact.—Three hours at Mrs. Humbleman’s—case of asthma— 
bad breathing—great distress—husband wouldn’t let me leave her. He 
himself dyspeptic, with a slight disposition to erysipelas. Mrs. Sniggs 
did not wait for me—I away to Stephenson the watch-maker’s little girl 
—second—nice child—scarlatina—fancied measles—I with her—cup 
of black tea, weak, and with dry toast, all I had—here to look at Master 
Falwasser’s dear little nose. What could I do? so I only make up 
the former deficiency of diet.”’ 

“ It must,” said Mrs Brandyball, ‘‘ be exceedingly excitatory to wit- 
ness the various afflictions of the different domestic circles into which 
you are professionally invoked. Experience is the mother of science; 
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and prevention is better than cure. However, the longest day must 
have an end; and you must experience a most gratifying sensation 
when you return to repose, to think first, that, perhaps, under Provi- 
dence, you have been the means of restoring a dear child to a fond 
parent—for even the crow thinks its own bird the fairest; and great- 
ness of mind is ever compassionate.”’ 

Sniggs, who was not particularly sentimental, and thought more of 
his pills and his bills than of any other thing in the world, looked at 
our new friend with an expression of countenance which I thought rather 
equivocal, the character of which was changed into the broad comic 
when he perceived her sip somewhat largely from a tumbler, into which 
she had previously poured some particularly strong brandy, which, it 
must be admitted, took her by surprise. 

Harriet looked at me, and I looked at her; and we both laughed. 
Iam sure I have no notion why. However, as we had laughed, | 
thought it was absolutely necessary to atone for the indiscretion by an 
extra show of attention; and therefore begged to recommend to her 
particular notice a cup which the servant had just brought in and put 
down’; and in which there was something which I thought she would 
prefer, since it was evident she was a judge. 

The mixture which I advocated, was a peculiar sort of punch, really 
not strong, but rich and agreeable ; and which even Cuthbert, if any- 
body would take the trouble to pour it out for him, would not object to 
imbibe. 

“* Thankee, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, “ it is never too late to learn ; 
and although I seldom indulge in such combinations, your kindness is 
such that I find it quite impossible to resist your delicate attentions. I 
will have one glass.”’ 

The tumbler was returned, the lady sipped; and smiled, and smiled 
and sipped again : her eyes approved, even before her tongue had spoken. 

“* | fear,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, “ the delightful weather which we 
have been enjoying during the last few days is drawing to a close. The 
moon’s envelopment in that silvery mist augurs an approaching change, 
and threatens an accession of cadent humidity.” 

“Isn’t that mist,” said Kitty, “what the astrologers call a hay- 
loft ?”” 

This was fatal. Cuthbert, who was in a nap, with Kate’s arm round 
his neck, heard it not. Merman was leaning his head on his hand, with 
his nose within three inches of Fanny’s mouth, and heeded it not ; but 
the eyes of Mrs. Wells, Harriet, Sniggs and myself met. What to do 
was the doubt of a moment: the struggle was ineffectual, and we burst 
into a fit of loud laughter. Mrs. Brandyball stared, Merman and Fanny 
were flurried, Kate tittered, and Cuthbert awoke. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Asout the middle of the seventeenth century, in the outskirts of the 
small but fortified town of Terneuse, situated on the right bank of the 
Scheldt, and nearly opposite to the island Walcheren, there was to be 
seen, in advance of a few other even more humble tenements, a small 
but neat cottage, built according to the prevailing taste of the time. 
The outside front had, some years back, been painted of a deep orange, 
the windows and shutters of a vivid green. To about three feet above 
the surface of the earth, it was faced alternately with blue and white 
tiles. A small garden, of about two rods of our measure of land, sur- 
rounded the edifice ; and this little plot was flanked with a low hedge of 
privet, and encircled with a moat full of water, too wide to be leaped 
with ease. Over that part of the moat which was in front of the cot- 
tage door, was a small and varrow bridge, with ornamented iron hand- 
rails, for the security of the passenger. But the colours, originally so 
bright, with which the cottage had been decorated, had now faded, 
symptoms of rapid decay were evident in the window-sills, the door- 
jambs, and other wooden parts of the tenement, and many of the white 
and blue tiles had fallen down, and had not been replaced. ‘That much 
care had once been bestowed upon this little tenement, was as evident 
as that latterly it had been equally neglected. 

The inside of the cottage, both on the basement and the floor above, 
was divided in two larger rooms in front, and two smaller behind; the 
rooms in front could only be called large in comparison with the 
other two, as they were little more than twelve feet square, with but one 
window to each. The upper floor was, as usual, appropriated for the 
bed-rooms ; on the lower, the two smaller rooms were now used only as 
a wash-house and a lumber room, while one of the larger was fitted up 
as the kitchen, and furnished with dressers, on which the metal utensils 
for cookery shone clean and polished as silver. The room itself was 
scrupulously neat; but the furniture, as well as the utensils, were 
scanty. The boards of the floor were of a pure white, and so clean 
that you might have laid anything down without fear of soiling. A 
strong deal table, two wooden-seated chairs, and a small easy couch, 
which had been removed from one of the bed-rooms upstairs, were all 
the moveables which this room contained. The other front room had 
been fitted up as a parlour; but what might be the style of furniture 
was now unknown, for no eye had beheld the contents of that room for 
nearly seventeen years, during which it had been hermetically sealed, 
even to the inmates of the cottage. 

The kitchen, which we have described, was occupied by two per- 
sonages, one, a woman, apparently about five-and-thirty years of age, 
but worn down by pain and suffering. She had evidently once 
possessed much beauty: there were still the regular outlines, the 
noble forehead, and the large dark eye; but there was a tenuity 
in her features, a wasted-away appearance, so as to render the 
flesh transparent ; her brow, when she mused, would sink into deep 
premature wrinkles, and the occasional flashing of her eyes strongly 
impressed you with the idea of insanity. There appeared to be a deep- 
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seated, irremovable, hopeless cause of anguish in her bosom, never for 
one moment permitted to be absent from her memory. A chronic op- 
pression, fixed and graven there, only to be removed by death. She was 
dressed in the widow’s coif of the time ; but although clean and neat, 
her garments were faded from long wear. She was seated upon the small 
pot, 9 which we have mentioned, evidently brought down as a relief to 
her, in her declining state. 

On the deal table in the centre of the room, sat the other party, a 
stout, fair-haired, florid youth of nineteen or twenty years old. His 
features were handsome, but bold, and his frame powerful to excess ; his 
eye denoted courage and determination, and as he carelessly swang his 
legs, and whistled an air in an emphatic manner, it was impossible not 
to form the idea that he was a daring, adventurous, and reckless cha- 
racter, 

* Do not go tosea, Philip; oh, promise me that, my dear, dear child,” 
said the female, clasping her hands. 

** And why not go to sea, mother ?” replied Philip ; “ what’s the use 
of my staying here to starve—for, by Heaven! it’s little better. I must 
do something for myself, and for you. And what else can Ido? My 
uncle Van Brennen has offered to take me with him, and will give me 
good wages. Then I shalllive happily on board, and my earnings will 
be sufficient for your support at home.” 

* Philip—Philip, hear me. I shall die if you leave me. Whom have 
IT in the world but you ? Oh, my child, as you love, and I know you do 
love me, Philip, don’t leave me; but if you will, at all events, do not 
go to sea.” 


Philip gave no immediate reply, he whistled for a few seconds, while 
his mother wept. 


“Is it,” said he, at last, “ because my father was drowned at sea, 
that you beg so hard, mother ?” 

** Oh, no—no,” exclaimed the sobbing woman. “ Would to God—”’ 

* Would to God, what, mother ?” 

** Nothing—nothing. Be merciful—be merciful, Oh, God !’’ re- 
plied the mother, sliding from her seat on the couch, and kneeling by 
the side of it, in which attitude she remained for some time in fervent 
prayer. At last she resumed her seat, and her face wore an aspect of 
more composure. 


Philip, who, during this, had remained silent and thoughtful, again 
addressed his mother. 

“ Look ’ye, mother. You ask me to stay on shore with you, and 
starve,—rather hard conditions,— now hear what I have to say. That 
room opposite has been shut up ever since that I can remember—why, 
you will never tell me; but I once heard you say, when we were with- 
out bread, and with no prospect of my uncle’s return—you were then 
half frantic, mother, as you know you sometimes are ”’ 

** Well, Philip, what did you hear me say ?” replied his mother, with 
tremulous anxiety. 

“ You said, mother, that there was money in that room, which would 
save us; and then you screamed and raved, and said that you preferred 
death,—uow, mother, what is there in that chamber, and why has it 
been so long shut up? Either I know that, or I go to sea.” 

At the commencement of this address of Philip, his mother appeared 
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to be transfixed, and motionless as a statue, gradually her lips sepa- 
rated, and her eyes glared; she seemed to have lost the power of 
reply ; she put her hand to her right side, as if to compress it, then 
both her hands, as if to relieve herself from excruciating torture: at 
last rip sunk, with her head forward, and the blood poured out of her 
mouth. 

Philip sprung from the table to her assistance, and prevented her from 
falling on the floor. He laid her on the couch, watching with alarm the 
continued effusion. 

“Oh! mother—mother, what is this?’ cried he, at last, in great 
distress. 

For some time his mother could make him no reply; she turned 
further on her side, that she might not be suffocated with the discharge 
from the ruptured vessel, and the snow-white planks of the floor were 
soon crimsoned with her blood, 

** Speak, dearest mother, if you can,” repeated Philip, in agony ; 
“what shall I do? what shall I give you? God Almighty! what 
is this ?” 

* Death, my child, death,” replied, at last, the poor woman, sinking 
into a state of unconsciousness. 

Philip, now much alarmed, flew out of the cottage, and called the 
neighbours to his mother’s assistance. Two or three hastened to the call ; 
and as soon as Philip saw them occupied in restoring his mother, he ran 
as fast as he could to the house of a medical man, who lived about a 
mile off; one Mynheer Poots, a little, miserable, avaricious wretch, but 
known to be very skilful in his profession. Philip found Poots at home, 
and insisted upon his immediate attendance. 

“ i will come—yes; most certainly,” replied Poots, who spoke the 
language but imperfectly; “ but, Mynheer Vanderdecken, who will 
pay me ?”’ 

** Pay you; my uncle will, directly that he comes home.” 

“ Your uncle de Skipper Vanbrennen ; no, he owe me four guilders, 
and he has owed me for a long time. Besides, his ship may sink.” 

“* He shall pay you the four guilders, and for this attendance also,” 
replied Philip, in a rage ; “ come directly,—while you are disputing, my 
mother may be dead.”’ 

* But Mr. Philip, I cannot come, now I recollect; I have to see the 
child of the Burgomaster at Terneuse,”’ replied Mynheer Poots.” 

“ Look you, Mynheer Poots,” exclaimed Philip, red with passion ; 
“vou have but to choose,—will you go quietly, or must I take you 
there ? You'll not trifle with me.” 

Here Mynheer Poots was under considerable alarm, for the character 
of Philip Vanderdecken was well known. 

** I will come by-and-by, Mynheer Philip, if I can.” 

** You'll come now, you miserable old miser,”’ exclaimed Philip, seiz- 
ng hold of the little man by the collar, and pulling him out of his 

oor. 

“ Murder! murder !”’ cried Poots, as he lost his legs, and was dragged 
along by the impetuous young man. 

Philip stopped, for he perceived that Poots was black in the face. 

“Must I then choke you, to make you go quietly; for, hear me, go 
you shall, alive or dead.” 
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“ Well tien,” replied Poots, recovering himself, “ I will go, but I’ll 
have you in prison to-night; and as for your mother, Ill not——no, 
that i will not—Mynheer Philip, depend upon it.” 

“ Mark me, Mynheer Poots,”’ replied Philip, “as sure as there is a 
God in heaven, if you do not come with me, I’ll choke you now; and 
when you arrive, if you do not your best for my poor mother, I°!l murder 
you there. You know that I always do what I say, so now take my 
advice, come along quietly, and you shall certainly be paid, and well 
paid—if I sell my coat.” 

This last observation of Philip, perhaps, had more effect than even 
his threats. Poots was a miserable little atom, and like a child in the 
powerful grasp of the young man. The doctor’s tenement was isolated, 
and he could obtain no assistance, until within a hundred yards of Van- 
derdecken’s cottage, so Mynheer Poots decided that he would go, first, 
because Philip had promised to pay him, and secondly, because he could 
not help it. 

This point being settled, Philip and Mynheer Poots made all haste to 
the cottage ; and on their arrival, they found his mother still in the arms 
of two of her female neighbours, who were bathing her temples with 
vinegar. She was in a state of consciousness, but she could not speak. 
Poots ordered her to be carried up stairs, and put to bed, and pouring 
some acids down her throat, hastened away with Philip to procure the 
necessary remedies. 

“ You will give your mother that directly, Mynheer Philip,” said 
Poots, putting a phial in his hand; “ I will now go to the child of the 
Burgomaster, and will afterwards come back to your cottage.” 

“ Don’t deceive me,”’ said Philip, with a threatening look. 

* No, no, Myuheer Philip, I would not trust to your uncle Vanbren- 
nen fur payment, but you have promised, and I know that you always 
keep your word. In one hour! will be with your mother; but you 
yourself must now be quick.” 

Philip hastened home. . After the potion had been administered, the 
bleeding was wholly stopped; and in half an hour, his mother could 
express her wishes in a whisper. When the little doctor arrived, he 
carefully examined his patient, and then went down stairs with her son 
into the kitchen. 

“* Mynheer Philip,” said Poots, “ by Allah! I have done my best, 
but I must tell you that I have little hopes of your mother rising from 
her bed again. She may live one day or two days, but not more. It is 
not my fault, Mynheer Philip,” continued Pootts, in a deprecating tone. 

“ No, no; it is the will of heaven,’”’ replied Philip, mournfully. 

““ And you will pay me, Mynheer Vanderdecken ?” continued the 
doctor, after a short pause. 

“ Yes,” replied Philip in a voice of thunder, starting from a reverie. 
After a moment’s silence the doctor recommenced. 

“Shall I come to-morrow, Mynheer Philip? You know that will 
be a charge of another guilder: it is no use throwing away money or 
time either.” 

“* Come to-morrow. Come every hour. Charge what you please: 
you shall certainly be paid,” replied Philip, curling his lip with con- 
tempt. 

** Well, it is as you please. As soon as she is dead, the cottage and 
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the furniture will be yours, and you will sell them of course, Yes,I will 
come. You will have plenty of money. Mynheer Philip, I would like 
the first offer of the cottage, if it is to let.” 

Philip raised his arm in the air as if to crush Mynheer Poots, who 
retreated to the corner. 

“1 did not mean until your mother was buried,” said Poots, in a 
coaxing tone. 

“Go, wretch, go!” said Philip, covering his face with his hands as 
he sunk down upon the blood-stained couch. 

After a short interval Philip Vanderdecken returned to the bedside 
of his mother, whom he found much better, and the neighbours, having 
their own affairs to attend to, left them alone. Exhausted with the loss 
of blood, the poor woman slumbered for many hours, during which she 
never let go the hand of Philip, who watched her breathing in mournful 
meditation. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning that the widow awoke. She 
had recovered her voice to a great degree, and she addressed her 
son. 

“My dear, my impetuous boy, and have I detained you here a pri- 
soner so long ?” 

“* My own inclination detained me, mother. I leave you not to others 
until you are up and well again.” 

** That, Philip, I shall never be. I feel that death claims me; and, 
oh! my son, were it not for you, how should I quit this world rejoicing. 
I have long been dying, Philip,—and long, long have I prayed for death.” 

** And why so, mother?” replied Philip, bluntly ; “ I’ve done my 
best.” 

“You have, my child, you have: and may God bless you for it. 
Often have I seen you curb your fiery temper—restrain yourself when 
justified in wrath—to spare a mother’s feelings. "Tis now some days 
that even hunger has not persuaded you to disobey your mother. And, 
Philip, you must have thought me mad or foolish to insist so long, and 
yet to give noreason. I'll speak—again—directly.” 

The widow turned her head upon the pillow, and remained quiet for 
some minutes; then, as if revived, she resumed. 

“I believe I have been mad at times. Have I not, Philip? And 
God knows I have had a secret in my heart enough to drive a wife to 
phrenzy. It has oppressed me day and night, worn my mind, impaired 
my reason, and now, at last, thank Heaven! it has overcome this mértal 
frame: the blow is struck, Philip, I’m sure it is. I wait but to tell you 
all,—and yet I would not,—’twill turn your brain like mine, Philip.” 

‘* Mother,” replied Philip, earnestly, ‘* I conjure you, let me hear 
this killing secret. Be heaven or hell mixed up with it, [ fear not. 
Heaven will not hurt me, and Satan I defy.” 

“ T know thy bold, proud spirit, Philip,—thy strength of mind. If 
uny one could bear the load of such a dreadful tale, it is thee. My brain, 
alas! was far too weak for it; but it is clearer now; and I feel it is my 
duty to tell it to thee.” - 

The widow paused as her thoughts reverted to that which she had to 
confide ; for a few minutes the tears rained down her hollow cheeks, 
she then appeared to have summoned resolution and to have regained 
strength. 
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* Philip, it is of your father I would speak. It is supposed—that he 
was—drowned at sea.” 

** And was he not mother ?”’ replied Philip, with surprise. 

“Oh! no.” 

** But he has long been dead, mother ?”” 

“ No,—yes,—and yet—no,” said the widow, covering up her eyes.: 
Her brain wanders, thought Philip, but he spoke again. 

“ Then where is he, mother ?”’ 

The widow raised herself, a tremour was visibly running through her 
whole frame, as she replied— 

“In Livinc JupGMent !” 

The poor woman then sank down again upon the pillow, and covered 
up her head with the bed-clothes, as if she would have hid herself from 
her own memory. Philip was so much perplexed and astounded that 
he could make no reply. A silence of some minutes ensued, when, no 
longer able to bear the agony of suspense, Philip faintly w hispered— 

“« The secret, mother, the secret ; quick, let me hear it.’ 

** IT can now tell all, Philip,” replied his mother, in a solemn tone of 
voice, “ Hear me, my son. Your father’s disposition was but too like 
your own ;—oh ! may his cruel fate be a lesson to you, my dear, dear 
child, He was a bold, daring, and, they say, a first-rate seaman. He 
was not born here, but in Amsterdam ; but he would not live there, 
because he still adhered to the Catholic religion. The Dutch, you 
know, Philip, are heretics by our creed. It is now seventeen years or 
more that he sailed for India in his fine ship the Amsterdammer with a 
valuable cargo. It was his third voyage to India, Philip, and it was to 
have been, if it had so pleased God, his last, for he had purchased that 
good ship with only part of his earnings, and one more voyage would 
have made his fortune. Oh! how often did we talk over what we 
would do upon his return, and how these plans for the future consoled me 
at the idea of his absence, for I loved him dearly, Philip,—he was 
always good and kind to me ; and after he had sailed, how I longed for 
his return. The lot of a sailor’s wife is not to be envied. Alone and 
solitary for so many months, watching the long wick of the candle and 
listening to the howling of the wind—foreboding evil and accident— 
wreck and widowhood. He had been gone about six months, Philip, and 
there was still a long, dreary year to wait before I could expect him 
back. One night, you, my child, were fast asleep; you were my only 
solace—my comfort in my loneliness. I had been watching over you 
in your little slumbers ; you smiled and half pronounced the name of 
mother, and at last I had kissed your unconscious lips, and I had knelt 
and prayed—prayed for God’s blessing on you, my child, and upon him 
too, —little thinking, at the time, that he was so horribly, so fearfully 
CURSED.’ 

The widow paused for breath, and then resumed. Philip could not 
speak. His lips were sundered, and his eyes rivetted upon his mother, 
as he devoured her words. 

**T left you and went down stairs into that room, Philip, which, 
since that dreadful night, has never been re-opened. I sate me down 
and read, for the wind was strong, and when the gale blows a sailor’s 
wife can seldom sleep. It was past midnight, and the rain poured 
down. I felt unusual fear,—I knew not why. I rose from the couch 
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and dipped my finger in the blessed water, and I crossed myself. A 
violent gust of wind roared round the house, and alarmed me still more. 
I had a painful, horrible foreboding: when of a sudden the windows 
and window-shutters were all blown in, the light extinguished, and I 


* was left in utter darkness. I screamed with fright; but at last I re- 
covered myself, and was proceeding towards the window that I might 


reclose it, when whom should I behold, slowly entering at the casement, 
but—your father,—Philip !—Yes, Philip,—it was your father!” 

“* Merciful God !” muttered Philip, in a low tone almost subdued 
into a whisper. 

** I knew not what to think,—he was in the room; and although the 
darkness was intense, his form and features were as clear and as defined 
as if it were noon-day. Fear would have inclined me to recoil,—his 
loved presence to fly towards him. [I remained on the spot where I was, 
choked with agonizing sensations,—when he had entered the room, the 
windows and shutters’ closed of themselves, and the candle was re- 
lighted—then I thought it was his apparition, and I fainted on the floor. 

“When I recovered I found myself on the couch, and perceived that 
a cold (oh, how cold!) and dripping hand was clasped in mine. This 
reassured me, and [ forgot the supernatural attendance on his appear- 
ance. I imagined that he had been unfortunate, and had returned 
home. I opened my eyes, and beheld my loved husband, and threw my- 
self into his arms. His clothes were saturated with the rain; I felt as 
if I had embraced ice—but there’s naught can check the warmth of 
woman’s love, Philip. He received my caresses, but he caressed not 
again: he spoke not, but looked thoughtful, and unhappy. * William— 
William,’ cried I ; ‘ speak, Vanderdecken, speak to your dear Catherine.’ 

“* T will,’ replied he, solemnly, ‘ for my time is short.’ 

*** No, no, you must not go to sea again; you have lost your vessel, 
but you are safe. Have I not you again ?” | 

“* Alas! no—be not alarmed, but listen, for my time is short. I have 
not lost my veseel, Catherine, but I have lost att. Make no reply, but 
listen ; I am not dead, nor yet am I alive. I hover between this world 
and the world of Spirits. Mark me.’ 

“** For nine weeks did I try to force my passage against the elements 
round the stormy Cape, but without success; and I swore terribly. 
For nine weeks more did I carry sail against the adverse winds and 
currents, and yet could gain no ground; and then I blasphemed,—aye, 
terribly blasphemed. Yet still I persevered: the crew, worn out 
with long fatigue, would have had me return to the Table Bay ; but I 
refused ; nay, more, I became a murderer—unintentionally, it is true, 
but still a murderer, for the pilot opposed me, and persuaded the men to 
bind me, and in the excess of my fury, when he took me by the collar, 
I struck at him, he reeled; and with the sudden lurch of the vessel, 
he fell overboard, and sank. Even this fearful death did not restrain 
me; and I swore by the fragment of the Holy Cross, preserved in that 
relic now hanging round your neck, and which I purchased for you at 
so high a price, that I would gain my point in defiance of storm and 
seas, of lightning, of heaven, or of hell, even if I should beat about 
until the Day of Judgment. 

“ My oath was registered in thunder, and in streams of sulphurous 
fire. The hurricane burst upon the ship, the canvass flew away in 
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ribands; mountains of seas swept over us, and in the centre of a deep, 
o’erhanging cloud which shrouded all in utter darkness, were written in 
letters of livid flame, these words—Unrtit tae Day or JupGMENT. 

** € Listen to me, Catherine, my time is short. One hope alone re- 
mains, and for this am I permitted to come here. Take this letter,’ 
He put a sealed paper on the table. ‘ Read it, Catherine, dear, and 
try if you can assist me. Read it, and now farewell—my time is come.’ 

“ Again the window and window-shutters burst open—again the 
light was extinguished, and his form was wafted as it were from off the 
sofa into the dark expanse. I started up and followed it with out- 
stretched arms and frantic screams as it sailed through the window ; 
—my glaring eyes beheld his form borne away like lightning on the 
wings of the wild gale, till it was lost as a speck of light, and then 
it disappeared. Again the windows closed, the light burned, and I was 
left alone !’ 

“* Heaven, have mercy! My brain!—my brain !—Philip!—Philip!” 
shrieked the poor woman; “don’t leave me—don’t—don’t — pray 
don’t |’? 

During these exclamations the frantic widow had raised herself from 
the bed, and, at the last, had fallen into the arms of her son. She re- 
mained there some minutes without motion. After a time Philip felt 
alarmed at her long quiescence ; he laid her gently down upon the bed, 
and, in his so doing, her head fell back—her eyes were turned—the 
widow Vanderdecken was no more ! 





Cuartrer II. 


Philip Vanderdecken, strong as he was in mental courage, was almost 
paralysed with the shock when he discovered that his mother’s spirit 
had fled ; and for some time he remained by the side of the bed with his 
eyes fixed upon the corpse, and his brain in a state of vacuity. Gradu- 
ally he recovered himself; he rose, smoothed down the pillow, closed her 
eyelids, and then clasping his hands, the tears trickled down his manly 
cheeks. He impressed a solemn kiss upon the pale white forehead of 
the departed, and drew the curtains round the bed. 

‘** Poor mother !”’ said he, sorrowfully, as he completed his task, 
7 at length thou hast found rest,—but thou hast left thy son a bitter 

egacy.”” 

And as Philip’s thoughts reverted to what had passed, the dreadful 
narrative whirled in his imagination and scathed his brain. He raised 
his hands to his temples, compressed them with force, and tried to col- 
lect his thoughts that he might decide upon what measures he should 
take. He felt that he had no time to indulge his grief. His mother 
was in peace ; but his father—where was he ? 

He recalled his mother’s words—“ One hope alone remained.” Then 
there was hope. His father had laid a paper on the table—could it be 
there now? Yes, it must be; his mother had not the courage to take 
it up. There was hope in that paper, and it had laid unopened for more 
than seventeen years. 

Philip Vanderdecken resolved that he would examine the fatal cham- 
ber—at once he would know the worst. Should he do it now or wait till 
daylight?—but the key, where was it? His eyes rested upon an old 
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japanned cabinet in the room ; he had never seen his mother open it in. 
his presence ; it was the only likely place of concealment that he was 
aware of. Prompt in all his decisions, he took up the candle and pro- 
ceeded to examine it. It was not locked; the doors swung open, and 
drawer after drawer was examined, but Philip discovered not the object 
of his search; again and again did he open the drawers, but they were 
all empty. It occurred to Philip that there might be secret drawers, 
and he examined for some time in vain. At last he took out all the 
drawers, and laid them on the floor, and lifting the cabinet off its stand 
he shook it. A rattling sound in one corner told him that in all proba- 
bility the key was there concealed. He renewed his attempts to disco- 
ver how to gain it, but in vain. Daylight now streamed through the 
casements, andPhilip had not desisted from his attempts ; at last, wearied 
out, he resolved to force the back panel of the cabinet ; he descended to 
the kitchen, and returned with a small chopping-knife and hammer, and 
was on his knees busily employed forcing out the panel, when a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. 

Philip started ; he had been so occupied with his search and his wild 
chasing thoughts, that he had not heard the sound of an approaching 
footstep. He looked up and beheld the Father Seysen, the priest of the 
little parish, with his eyes sternly fixed upon him. The good man had 
been informed of the dangerous state of the widow Vanderdecken, and 
had risen at daylight to visit and afford her spiritual comfort. 

‘“* How now, my son,” said the priest ; “ fearest thou not to disturb 
thy mother’s rest ? and would thou pilfer and purloin even before she is 
in her grave ?” 

* | fear not to disturb my mother’s rest, good father,” replied Philip, 
rising on his feet, “ for she now rests with the blessed. Neither do I 
pilfer or purloin. It is not gold I seek, although if gold there were, that 
gold would now be mine. I seck but a key long hidden, I believe, 
within this secret drawer, the opening of which is a mystery beyond my 
art.” 

“ Thy mother is no more, sayest thou, my son? and dead without 
receiving the rights of our Most Holy Church! Why didst thou not 
send for me?” 

“ She died, good father, suddenly—most suddenly, in these arms, 
about two hours ago. I fear not for her soul, although I can but grieve 
you were not at her side.” 

The priest gently opened the curtains and looked upon the corpse. 
He sprinkled holy water on the bed, and for a short time his lips were 
seen to move in silent prayer. He then turned round to Philip. 

“Why do I see thee thus employed? and why so anxious to obtain 
that key? A mother’s death should call forth filial tears and prayers for 
herrepose. Yet are thine eyes dry, and thou art employed upon an in- 
different search, while yet the tenement is warm which but now held her 
spirit. This is not seemly, Philip. What is the key thou seekest ?” 

“ Father, I have no time for tears—no time to spare for grief or la- 
mentation. I have much to do, and more to think of than thought can 
well embrace. That I loved my mother you know well.” 

“ But the key thou seekest, Philip ?” 

“Father, it is,the key of a chamber which has not been unlocked for 
years, which 1 must—will open; even if-——” 
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** If what, my son?” 

| was about to say that I should not have said. Forgive me, father ; 
I meant that I must search that chamber.” 

**T have long heard of that same chamber being closed ; and that thy 
mother would not give the reason—I know well, for I have asked her, 
and have been denied. Nay, when, as in duty bound, I pressed the 
question, I found her reason was disordered by my importunity, and 
therefore I abandoned the idea. Some heavy weight was on thy mo- 
ther’s mind, my son, yet would she ne’er confess or trust it with me. 
Tell me, before she died, hadst thou this secret from her ?”’ 

** I had, most holy father.” 

** Wouldst thou not feel comfort if thou didst confide to me, my son ? 
I might advise, assist pe 

** Father, | would indeed—I could confide it to thee, and ask for thy 
assistance—I know ’tis not from curious feeling thou wouldst have it, 
but from a better motive. But of that which has been told it is not yet 
manifest—whether it is as my poor mother says, or but the phantom of 
a heated brain. Should it indeed be true, fain would I share the bur- 
then with you—yet little you might thank me for the heavy load. But 
no—at least not now—it must not, cannot be revealed. I must do my 
work—enter that hated room alone.”’ 

** Fearest thou not?”’ 

“* Father, I fear nothing. I have a duty to perform—a dreadful one, 
I grant; but, I pray thee, ask no more ; tor, like my poor mother, I feel 
as if the probing of the wound would half unseat my reason.”’ 

“| will not press thee further, Philip. The time may come when | 
may prove of service. Farewell, my child; but I pray thee to discon- 
tinue thy unseemly labour, for | must send in thy female neighbours to 
perform the duties to thy departed mother, whose soul I trust is with 
its God.” 

The priest looked at Philip; he perceived that his thoughts were else- 
where, there was a vacancy and appearance of mental stupefaction, and 
as he turned away the good man shook his head. 

“ He is right,” thought Philip, when once more alone; and he took 
up the cabinet and placed it upon the stand. ‘“ A few more hours can 
make no difference ; I will lie me down, for my head is giddy.” 

Philip went into the adjoining room, threw himself upon his bed, and 
in a few minutes was in a sleep as sound as that permitted to the wretch 
a few hours previous to his execution. 

During his slumbers the neighbours had come in and had prepared 
everything for the widow’s interment. They had been careful not to 
wake the sun, for they held as sacred the sleep of those who must wake 
up to sorrow. Among others, after noon arrived Mynheer Poots ; he had 
been informed of the death of the widow, but having a spare hour, he 
thought he might as well call, as it would raise his charges to another 
guilder. He first went into the room where the body laid, and from 
thence he proceeded to the chamber of Philip, and shook him by the 
shoulder. 

Philip awoke, and, sitting up, perceived the doctor standing by him. 

“* Well, Mynheer Vanderdecken,” commenced the unfeeling little 
man, “so its all over. I knew it would be so, and recollect you owe 
me now another guilder, and you ,promised faithfully*to pay me; alto- 
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gether, with the potion, it will be three guilders and a half, that is, pro- 
vided you return my phial.’’ 

Philip’s senses, which at first waking were confused, gradually re- 
covered themselves during this address. 

*“* You shall have your three guilders and a half and your phial to 
boot, Mr. Poots,” replied he, as he rose from off the bed. 

“ Yes, yes; I know you mean to pay me, if you can. But look you, 
Mynheer Philip, it may be some time before you sell the cottage. You 
may not find a customer. Now, I never wish to be hard upon people 
who have no money, and Ill tell you what ’ll do. There is a some~- 
thing on your mother’s neck. It 1s of no value, none at all, but to a 
good Catholic. To help you in your strait, I will take that thing, and 
then we shall be quits. You will have paid me, and there will be an 
end of it.” 

Philip listened calmly; he knew to what the little miser had re- 
ferred,—the relic on his mother’s neck. That very relic upon which 
his father swore the fatal oath. He felt that millions of guilders would 
not have induced him to part with it. 

** Leave the house,” answered he, abruptly. ‘* Leave it immediately, 
Your money shall be paid.” 

Now Mynheer Poots, in the first place, knew that the setting of the 
relic, which was in a square frame of pure gold, was worth much more 
than the sum due to him; he also knew that a large price had been 
paid for it, for at that time such a relic was considered very valuable, 
and he had no doubt but that it would again fetch a considerable sum. 
Tempted by the sight of it when he had entered the chamber of death, 
he had taken it from the neck of the corpse, and it was then actually 
concealed in his bosom, so he replied— 

“* My offer is a good one, Mynheer Philip, and you had better take 
it. What use is such trash ?” 

“T tell you, no,” cried Philip, in a rage. 

“ Well, then, you will let me have it in my possession till I am 
paid, Mynheer Vanderdecken,—that is but fair. I must not lose my 
money. When you bring me my three guilders and a half and the 
phial, [ will return it to you.” ; 

Philip’s indignation was now without bounds. He seized Mynheer 
Poots by the collar and threw him out of the door. “ Away imme- 
diately,’’ cried he, “* or by +1 

There was no occasion for Philip to finish by imprecation. The 
doctor had hastened away with such alarm, that he fell down half the 
steps of the staircase, and was limping away across the bridge. He 
almost wished that the relic had not been in his possession ; but his 
sudden retreat had prevented him, even if so inclined, from replacing it 
from where he had taken it. 

The result of this conversation naturally turned Philip’s thoughts to 
the relic, and he went into his mother’s room to take possession of it. 
He opened the curtains, the corpse was laid out, he put forth his hand 
to untie the black riband. It was not there, ‘Gone!’ exclaimed 
Philip. ‘They hardly would have removed it—never would have 
It must be that villain Poots—wretch ; but I will have it if he has 
swallowed it, if I tear him limb from limb.” | 
Philip darted down the stairs, rushed out ot the house, cleared the 
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moat at one bound, and without coat or hat flew rin in the direction 
of the doctor’s lonely residence. The neighbours saw him as he passed 
them like the wind; they wondered and they shook their heads. 
Mynheer Poots was not more than half way to his home, for he had 
hurt his ancle. areata of what might possibly take place if his 
theft was discovered, he occasionally had looked behind him,'and the last 
time, to his horror, he beheld Philip Vanderdecken at a distance 
bounding in his career, Frightened almost out of his senses, the 
wretched pilferer hardly knew how to act; to stop and surrender up 
the stolen property was the first idea, but fear of Vanderdecken’s 
violence prevented him, so he decided to take to his heels, hoping to 
gain his house and barricade himself in, by which means he would 
be in a condition to hold possession, or at all events to make better 
terms. 

Mynheer Poots had need to run fast, and so he cid; his thin legs 
bearing his shrivelled form rapidly over the ground. But Philip, who, 
when he witnessed the doctor’s attempt to escape, was fully convinced 
that he was the culprit, redoubled his exertions, and rapidly came up 
with the chase. When within a hundred yards of his own door, 
Mynheer Poots heard the bounding step of Philip nearer and nearer to 
him and he sprung and leaped in his agony. Nearer and nearer still, 
until at last he heard the very breathing of his pursuer, and Pvots 
shrieked in his fear, like the hare in the jaws of the greyhound. Philip 
was not a yard from him; his hand was outstretched when the mis- 
creant dropped down paralyzed with terror, and the impetus of Van- 
derdecken was so great, that he passed over his body, tripped, and 
after trying in vain to recover his equilibrium for several yards, he fell 
and rolled over and over. This saved the little doctor—it was like the 
double of a hare. In a second he was again on his legs, and before 
Philip could rise and again exert his speed, Poots had gained his door 
and bolted it within. Philip was, however, determined to repossess the 
important treasure ; and as he panted, he cast his eyes around to see 
if any means offered for his forcing his entrance into the house. But 
as the habitation of the doctor was lonely, every precaution had been 
taken by him to render it secure against robbery; the windows below 
were well barricaded and secured, and those on the upper story were 
too high for any one to obtain admittance. 

We must here observe that, although Mynheer Poots was in good 
practice from his known abilities, his reputation as a heard-hearted, 
unfeeling miser was well established. No one was ever permitted to 
enter his threshold, nor, indeed, did any one feel inclined. He was as 
isolated from his fellow-creatures as was his tenement, and was only to 
be seen in the chamber of disease and death. What his establishment 
consisted of was not known. When he first came into the locality, an 
old decrepit woman occasionally answered the knocks given at the door 
by those who summoned or required his services ; but she had been 
buried some time, and ever since all calls at the door had been an- 
swered by Mynheer Poots in person, if he were at home, and if not, 
there was no reply to the most reiterated and importunate summons. 
It was then surmised that the old man lived entirely by himself, being 
too niggardly to pay for any assistance. This Philip also imagined ; 
and as soon as he had recovered his breath, he began to devise some 
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scheme by which he would be enabled not only to recover the stolen 
property, but also to wreak a dire revenge. 

The door was strong, and not to be forced by any means which pre- 
sented themselves to the eye of Vanderdecken. For a few minutes he 
paused to consider, and as he reflected so did his anger cool down, and 
he decided that it would be sufficient to recover his relic without having 
recourse to violence. So he called out in a loud voice— 

“Mynheer Poots, 1 know that you can hear me. Give me back 
what you have taken and I will do you no hurt; but if you will not, 
vou must take the consequence, for your life shall pay the forfeit before 
I leave this spot.” 

This speech was indeed very plainly heard by Mynheer Poots, but 
the little miser had recovered from his fright, and thinking himself 
secure, could not make up his mind to surrender up the relic without 
a struggle; so the doctor answered not, hoping that the patience of 
Philip would be exhausted, and that by some arrangement, such as the 
sacrifice of a few guilders to one so needy as Philip, he would be able 
to secure what he was satisfied would sell at a high price. 

Vanderdecken finding that no answer was returned, indulged in 
strong invective, and then decided upon measures certainly in them- 
selves by no means undecided. 

There was part of a small stack of dry fodder standing not far from 
the house, and under the wall a pile of wood for firing. With these 
Vanderdecken resolved upon setting fire to the house, and thus, if he 
did not gain his relic, he would at least obtain ample revenge. He 
brought several armsful of fodder and laid them at the door of the 
house, and upon that he piled the faggots and logs of wood, until the 
door was quite concealed by them. He then struck a light with his 
amadou and flint, which every Dutchman carries in his pocket, and 
very soon he had fanned the pile into a flame; the smoke ascended in 
columns up to the rafters of the roof, while the fire raged below. The 
door was ignited and was adding to the fury of the flames, and Philip 
shouted with joy at the success of his attempt. 

“‘ Now miserable despoiler of the dead—now wretched thief, now you 
shall feel my vengeance,” cried Philip, with a loud voice. “If you 
remain within, you perish in the flames; if you attempt to come out, 
you shall die by my hands. Do you hear, Mynheer Poots—do you 
hear ?” 

Hardly had Philip concluded this address, when the window of the 
upper floor furthest from the burning door was thrown open. 

‘** Ay—you come now to beg and to entreat; but no—no,” cried 
Philip—but here he stopped as he beheld at the window what he con- 
sidered to be an apparition, for instead of the form of the wretched little 
miser, he beheld one of the loveliest of the other sex whon Nature ever 
deigned to mould. An angelic creature of about sixteen or seventeen, 
who appeared calm and resolute in all the danger with which she was 
threatened. Her long black hair was braided and twined round her 
beautifully-formed head; her eyes were large, intensely dark, yet soft. 
A lovelier oval face, from the dimpled chin to the thin-lipped, arched, 
and ruby mouth, the straight yet small nose to the high white forehead, 
could not well be imagined. It reminded you of what the best of 
painters have sometimes, in their more fortunate moments, succeeded 
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in embodying, when they would represent a beauteous saint. And as 
the flames wreathed and the smoke burst out in columns and swept 
past the window, so might she have reminded you in her calmness of 
demeanour of some martyr at the stake. 

“ What wouldst thou, violent young man? Why are the ininates of 
this house to suffer death by your means?” said the maiden, with com- 
posure. 

For a few seconds Philip gazed and could make no reply ; then the 
thought seized him that, in his vengeance, he was about to sacrifice so 
much loveliness. He forgot everything but her danger, and seizing a 
large pole out of those which he had brought to feed the flame, he 
threw off and scattered in every direction the burning masses, until 
there was nothing left but the ignited door itself which could hurt the 
building, and this which as yet—for it was of thick oak plank—had 
not suffered very material injury, he soon reduced, by beating it with 
clods of earth, to a smoking and harmless state. During these active 
measures on the part of Philip, the young female watched him in 
silence. 

* All is safe now, young lady,”’ said Philip. ‘“‘ God forgive me that 
I should have risked a life so precious. I thought but to wreak my 
vengeance upon Mynheer Poots.” 

* And what cause can Mynheer Poots have given for such dreadful 
vengeance ?”’ replied the maiden, calmly. 

““What cause, young lady? He came to my house—despoiled the 
dead—took from my mother’s corpse a relic beyond price.” 

“Despoiled the dead—he surely cannot— you must wrong him, 
young Sir.” 

“No, no. It is the fact, lady,—and that relic—forgive me—but that 
relic I must have. You know not what depends upon it.” 

** Wait, young Sir,’’ replied the maiden, “ I will soon return.” 

Philip waited several minutes, lost in thought and admiration—so 
fair a creature in the house of Mynheer Poots. Who could she be? 
While thus ruminating, he was accosted by the silver voice of the 
object of his reveries, who, leaning out of the window, held in her hand 
the black riband to which was attached the article so dearly coveted. 

“Here is your wish, young Sir,” said the young female; “I regret 
much that my father should have done a deed which well might jus- 
tify your anger: but here it is,’’ continued she, dropping it down on 
the ground by Philip—« and now you may depart.”’ 

“Your father, maiden—can he be your father?” said Philip, forget- 
ting to take up the relic which laid at his feet. 

The young person would have retired from the window without reply, 
but Philip spoke again. 

“Stop, lady, stop one moment, until I beg your forgiveness for my 
wild, foolish act. 1 swear by this sacred relic,” ‘continued he, taking it 
from the ground and raising it to his lips, “that had I known that any 
other unoffending person had been in the house, I would not have done 
the deed, and much do I rejoice that no harm hath happened. But 
there is still danger, lady; the door must be unbarred, and the jambs, 
which still are glowing, be extinguished, or the house may yet be 
burnt. Fear not for your father, maiden ; for had he done me a 
thousand times more wrong, you will protect each hair upon his head. 
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He knows me well enough to know I keep my word. Allow me then 
to repair the injury I have occasioned, and then I will depart.” 

“No, no; don’t trust him,” said the voice of Mynheer Poots from 
within the chamber. 

“* Yes, he may be trusted,’’ replied the daughter; “and his services 
are much needed, for what could a weak gir] like me, and a still weaker 
father, do in this strait? Open the door and let the house be made 
secure.” The maiden then addressed Philip—“ He shall open the 
door, Sir, and [ will thank you for your kind service. I trust entirely 
to your promise.” 

“T never yet was known to break my word, maiden,” replied Philip; 
“ but let him be quick, for the flames are bursting out again.” 

The door was opened by the trembling hands of Mynheer Poots, 
who then made a hasty retreat up-stairs. The truth of what Phili 
had said was then apparent. Many were the buckets of water whic 
he was obliged to fetch before the fire was quite subdued ; but during 
his exertions neither the daughter nor the father made their appearance. 

When all was safe, Philip closed the door, and again looked up at 
the window. The fair girl made her appearance, and Philip, with a 
low obeisance, assured her that there was then no danger. 

“1 thank you, Sir,”’ replied she—“I thank you much. Your con- 
duct, although hasty at the first, has yet been most considerate.” 

* Assure your father, maiden, that all animosity on my part hath 
ceased, and that\in a few days I will call and satisfy the demand he 
hath against me.” 

The window closed, and Philip, more excited but with different feel- 
ings than when he had set out, looked at it for a minute, and then bent 
his steps to his own cottage. 











BALLAD. 


How shall I woo thee, beautiful Spring ? 
What shall my offering be ? 
Shall I search the abode of the ocean king ; 
And a chaplet of pearls bring to thee ? 
Oh, no! for there shines in thy clustering curls, 
The dew-drops of morning brighter than pearls. 


Shall I seek the sweet south, where the balmy breeze 
Kisses lightly the cheek of her flowers ? 

Shall I bring them to thee with their perfumed leaves, 
And plant them within thy bowers ? 

Oh, no! for the violet that blooms at thy feet 

Has a lovelier glow, and a breath more sweet. 


How shall I woo thee, beautiful Spring ? 
From whence shall my offering come ? 
Shall I echo the birds as they joyously sing 
In the groves of thy flowering home? 
Oh, yes! for sweet music alone has the spell 
To fathom the depths of thy leafy dell. 
Anne C. TuRNBULL. 
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SCENES IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


No. I]l.—Outp Times anp Mopern Times. 


In an old-fashioned house near Askrigg, in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, Sir George and Lady Oldstyle were seated at breakfast on a 
fine morning in last September. Their only daughter, Fanny, was 
officiating at the smoking tea-urn; and a side table loaded with cold 
meat, game pies, &c., and a fire at each end of the large room (a very 
necessary addition in those latitudes even at this season) completed the 
comfortable picture. The view from the windows commanded in the 
distance abrupt hills which rose almost into the dignity of mountains, 
hanging woods, and bounding streams; and, in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the house, a somewhat formal garden, which was, 
however, rendered gay by all the old-fashioned flowers which bloomed 
there in endless variety. 

Suddenly the old woman who, in these remote parts, filled the cha- 
racter of post-woman, was seen crossing the garden, and endless were 
the speculations in the family party as to the letter of which she was 
the bearer. 

** I declare, my dear,” said the old Baronet, “ here is Nanny with 
a letter for us: it is not newspaper day. I wonder whom it can be 
from ?” 

His wonderings were soon set at rest as the letter was put into his 
hands. 

“ Franked, I declare, though I can hardly read the signature : people 
do write such hands now-a-days. I think though the name is Morland. ; 

“ There is a Captain Morland, a member of parliament, papa,”’ said 
Fanny; “ son to your old friend, Lord Morland.” 

“ Well, well, we will soon see :” and he read aloud. 


* Ambleside, Sept. 2nd, 1836. 

** Dear Strn,—When I had the pleasure of meeting you at my 
father’s, Lord Morland’s, when I was yet a boy, you were good enough 
to say that you hoped I should not forget your house if I came in that 
direction. I have just been making the tour of our beautiful English 
lakes, and as | have heard a great deal of the scenery of Wensleydale, 
| purpose returning that way ; and, if your house should not happen to 
be full, should be delighted’ to pay you and Lady Oldstyle a visit en 
passant. I should propose the 9th, and hope you will use no more 
ceremony in saying if it should be inconvenient to you, than I have had 
in reminding you of your invitation. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“Wittiam Mortanp.” 


“ House full!” said Sir George, as he folded up the letter, “ no great 
chance of that! I am sure I shall be very glad to see a son of Lord 
Morland’s, even though it seems we owe his visit entirely to the beauty 
of our dales here. I think he might have said something of the pleasure 
of improving his acquaintance with so old a friend of his father’s.”’ 

“ Oh, papa,” said Fanny, “ it is not the fashion now to make fine 
speeches. He tells you the real reason of his coming this way, that 
you may not be surprised at his proposing himself.” 
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“ Well, well ; I suppose you must know what is the fashion as you 
have been once to London; but I do not see that there would have 
been any harm in saying what was civil, and what he ought to feel: I 
am sure [ should not have been a bit surprised.” 

“ I suppose, my dear,”’ said Lady Oldstyle, “‘ we must write to accept 
his proposal ?” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Sir George. “ Fanny shall write for 
me; and do not forget to add, my dear, that I look forward with great 
pleasure to making acquaintance with the son of his father; you may 
say this, though it is not the fashion.”? So saying, he marched off to 
take a stroll through his favourite haunts. 

Well, indeed, did Carperby Hall deserve all the affection with which 
the good Baronet, after a thirty years’ almost uninterrupted sojourn 
there, regarded it. For those who find a pleasure in the picturesque, 
in “ high wild hills and rough uneven ways,”’ in “ pathless woods,”’ and 
leaping waterfalls, the neighbourhood of Aysgarth and Redmire could 
not fail to have charms ; and it was only the fact of Wensleydale being 
so little frequented as not even to have a stage-coach through its various 
market towns, that made it rather a triste séjour for Fanny. As for 
Sir George and his lady, they were well satisfied to go on with their old 
occupations in their old ways, and as long as they had their merry little 
Fanny to play to them, read to them, and talk to them in the evenings, 
they were the happiest couple in Yorkshire, and felt that a strange guest 
was rather to be welcomed than desired. 

On the afternoon of the 9th, the family party was all assembled in 
the library, having taken their exercise early and in the neighbourhood 
of the house, in order to ensure being ready to receive their visitor. 
Sir George did not give in to the opinion that the most ay FS way 
of treating a guest, who arrives for the first time, is to allow him to find 
his way into some deserted morning room, under the guidance of 
a servant, there to amuse himself with the newspapers till he 
feels inclined to retire to his room, where he may while away his time 
till dinner, and then descend to a room full of strangers. No, no; 
he thought the earlier he took an opportunity of assuring his guests 
that they were welcome, and of showing it to them by his manner, the 
better. He had, therefore, been some time seated with his family, and 
Was paying the sure penalty for his old-fashioned notions, and for the 
rarity of such an event asthe arrival of a stranger, by putting himself 
into rather a fuss. For the seventh time he had exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘There he 
is!”? and for the seventh time had discovered that it was only the roller 
which the gardener had chosen this particular afternoon to bring into 
play, effecting at certain intervals, as he ran it down a slope in the 
gravel walk, a most successful imitation of a carriage. 

For the fifth time this afternoon the worthy baronet began wondering 
“what sort of a chap the new guest would be ;” adding, however, for 
the first time, “ but, by-the-by, Fanny, you very likely heard something 
about him when you were in London this summer. Did you see him, 
my dear ?” ; 

Fanny avoided the first question, and replied— 

“ Yes, I did see him once, at that great fancy ball for the Academy of 
Music.” 

* Well, but what sort of a fellow is he?” 
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“Oh! he’s ood looking, certainly.” 

« Pooh! I didn’t mean that. What sort of person ?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know him, Papa.” 

** Well, but what do people say of him?” 

“Oh! the say he’s rather fine !” 

“ Fine! what’s that ?” 

“ Why, I hardly know what to say; I should not think it was a com- 
pliment, and yet I don’t believe people are much affronted when they 
are accused of it.” 

“ Well, but I suppose it means something. Wheat do you under- 
stand by it? Come, come, Fanny, you must let us profit by your Lon- 
don experience. None of your unknown tongues here. What do they 
mean now-a-days when they say that a man is fine?” 

* Why, Papa, some would tell you it is when a person feels and dis- 
slays contempt for every person or thing out of his own sphere of excel- 
letice. I believe, however, it is when he does not take equally to every 
one he meets, and seems not to mind (or cannot help) showing it. At 
all events, it appears to imply superiority either real or imaginary, and 
that is the reason, I suppose, why people do not dislike being taxed 
with it.’ 

“Upon my word, my little Fanny,” said Sir George, “ you quite 
outdo Dr. Johnson in definitions, and certainly you do not seem to think 
the Captain the worse for being fine. But if it means, as I suspect, 
that a man gives himself airs when chance throws him out of his usual 
set, I shall very soon give my young friend a hint that it will be much 
easier for him to change his quarters than alter my ways. No, no, I am 
too old for that. Fine, indeed! Well, I almost wish—But no matter.’ 

The half-hour bell now rang, and Sir George having again inquired 
whether they had mentioned the dinner hour in the letter to Captain 
Morland, told the ladies to go up-stairs to dress, and that he would stay 
to welcome his guest. Left to himself, he opened all the doors between 
the library and the hall, and walked up and down, with his hands behind 

him, stopping for a few minutes each time, he reached the hall-door to 
listen dor the sound of wheels. At last, within ten minutes of the 
dinner hour, the door-bell sounded, and Sir George shook most warmly 
by the hand, a good-looking young man, who, having already heard from 
the servants that the dressing-bell had rung, began to make his apologies. 

“Very sorry to be so late, my dear Sir, but I know that in a 
country-house the nominal dinner hour i is never the real one, so I-——” 

2 always dine at the hour I say,” interrupted the Baronet. 

* Oh, very well then,” glancing at the clock and lighting his candle, 
“ better lose no more time “apologizing ; the fact is though, ” (as they 
walked up stairs) “that I could not resist stopping to sketch the effect of 
sunset in one of your beautiful valleys close by here.” 

This was unluckily not striking a kindred chord in the bosom of 
Sir George, as he was not particularly strong in his love for the pic- 
turesque ; he howeverreplied— 

* | sent the ladhes s todress—I thought you would excuse their being 
here to receive you.’ 

* My dear Sir George! I only wish you had also gone yourself.” 
“ No, no, young gentleman, we are rather rough people in this out- 
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of-the-way place, but not quite so ropgh as that. No, no; _ you 
yr | not get much here, but at least you will get a hospitable welcome ; 
and now let me again assure you how glad I am to see you, and leave 


you to wash your hands.’’ 


** ‘Wash my hands !”” said Captain Morland, as the door closed on 
the old Baronet ; “ no, no, I must dress a little more than that, even if 
there were no one in the house but the fair Fanny, whose acquaintance I 
have yet tomake. By-the-by, Wilson,” (to his servant) ‘‘ have you 
made out yet who are staying in the house ?” 

“ There’s nobody, Sir, except the family ; Sir George, Lady, and Miss 
Oldstyle.”’ 

At this moment the sound of wheels was heard, and another ring at 
the door-bell. 

“There now, Wilson, I do not want anything more just at present ; 
go down and find out the name of the new arrival, and bring me word, 
as usual, when they begin to put the dishes on the table.” _ 

Tn a few minutes Wilson returned with his information. 

“If you please, Sir, I’ve been down, and I find the new arrival is only 
Dr. Dawkins, the Vicar, come to dinner, and the dishes have been some 
time on the table, and they are all only waiting for you.” 

Captain Morland, who had every wish to do everything that was civil, 
provided he did it in his own way, hurried on everything almost any 
way, and ran down stairs. He found the family party standing at the 
drawing-room door, like race-horses ready for a start that have only been 
delayed by the absence of one that has been late in saddling. The 
Doctor had already the young lady on his arm, and the introduction of 
the Captain to Lady Oldstyle was hardly effected before he found him- 
self heading the ‘* dual” procession across the hall to dinner. On their 
arrival in the dining-room he was just going to seat himself, when the 
Baronet interposed. 

“ T think, Captain, after waiting so long, we may just allow the Doc- 
tor here to say grace ; it is an old fashion I’ve yot, but I like to have 
grace said when [ can get hold of a parson to do it,” 

When they sat down Morland expressed his regrets that they had 
waited for him. 

“ Why, my dear Captain,” said the good Sir George, “ the only way 
to prevent our waiting for you would have been to come down in time. 
I like to introduce my guests to my dining-room myself. I know what 
itis to arrive in a room and find everybody seated at dinner. I don’t 
know anything that makes a man look more foolish.” 

** You had no accident on your journey, I hope,” said Lady Oldstyle, 
willing to change the subject. 

** Not one to boast of, I am afraid.” 

“No!” said the baronet ; “ the ladies will, I think, be rather sur- 
prised when they hear what delayed you. The fact was, there was such 
a beautiful sunset, that the Captain could not resist sitting down at the 
roadside, like a sign-painter, to draw it.” 

Morland laughed very heartily and very good-humouredly at the old 
gentleman’s description ; and by that means made considerable pro- 
gress in his favour. Miss Oldstyle now remarked that she was glad to 
hear that Captain Morland was an artist, and that she hoped he would 
make some sketches during his stay there. 
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“ Oh, my dear Fanny,” cried the Baronet, “ I hope we shall find our 

oung friend something better to do than that ; I have kept three of the 

best b beats untouched ul he came, and we’ll give the partridges a regular 
ratth 

s Telking of your dales,” said Morland, “ the people who inhabit 
them seem to be quite a primitive race,—a nice quiet set.’ 

“ Why, as to their being quiet,” said Sir George, with a look of im- 
portance, “ I can tell you that they sometimes give me a great deal of 
trouble as a magistrate.” 

“ Oh, aye; all that justice business must be a great bore.” 

“ Justice business a hore /”’ said the Baronet, with a look of horror, 
for to him it formed the excitement of a monotonous life. 

“ Justice business a bore /”’ said Lady Oldstyle, who considered it 
to be the point in which lay her husband’s greatest dignity. 

Fanny only smiled, and, unluckily, it was to Fanny that the Captain 
was looking, he, therefore, proceeded without being aware of the scrape 
into which he had got: “ Oh, no; I don’t mean that it’ s a bore when 
you have some good interesting murder to inquire into.’’ This he said 
with a tone of mock seriousness which was quite thrown away on the 
matter-of-fact Baronet, who merely looked puzzled. “I only meant,’ 
continued the Captain, “ when I said that justice business was a bore, to 
allude to the necessity of being arbiter in all the disputes between the 
old women of the parish.” 

‘The Baronet, who piqued himself on his skill in such matters, cut 
the discussion short by saying, “ I rather think, my young friend, you 
are talking on a subject about which you have not ‘had much experience.’ 

The conversation now turned on other topics; and the new guest, 
who had “un art infint pour lirer de chaque question tout le parti 
possible,’’ exerted himself most successfully. He had tact enough to 
talk on matters which would, without boring the ladies, be interesting to 
the Baronet and the good Vicar; he became very popular with all parties, 
and Lady Oldstyle honoured the gentlemen with a longer stay than 
usual. 

When they were at last left to themselves, Sir George watched with 
some impatience and uneasiness the progress of his young friend 
through a very melting pear; and the moment he had finished, said, 
“ And now, Captain Morland, if you please, I will ring, and have all 
this rubbish (glancing contemptuously at the dessert) removed, get a 
table by the fire, and have in a fresh bottle of claret, unless you like 
anything better.’ 

“ Oh, no, not for me, thank you, Sir George, I have done.” 

“Done! Why, you have not yet begun. I am sure you must want 
some good wine after all that cold pear,” he added, with a very expres- 
sive look of horror. 

“ Well, thank you, then I think I will just take a glass of sherry.” 

“ Sherry! will you? Why, I am almost afraid there is no sherry in 
the room ; there is, indeed, some excellent old madeira that has been in 
hottle these thirty years; and has gone twice to the Indies: I thought 
everybody liked that best. I have indeed some sherry in the room at 
dinner, for those who like to take wine with their water, or their pud- 
ding. However, we will soon have it up again.” 
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** Oh, no, not for the world, on my account ; I should be quite sorry 
not to taste your old madeira.”’ 

“ Well—well, please yourself; and it’s no great hardship, after all, 
but mind you do which you like best, this is Liberty Hall.” 

Having said this with the slightest possible asperity of tone, the old 
gentleman directed his conversation for some little time, entirely to the 
vicar, leaving the captain to sip his madeira in silence. As, however, 
ill-humour never lasted very long with him, and his guest had already 
made a favourable impression on him in other ways, he very soon said, 
“* Well, doctor, which beat shall I take the captain to-morrow ; there’s 
Hovendon, Pudsybrow, and Taffrillgap ?” 

‘* All swarming with partridges,” said the silent Vicar. 

“ And not a gun fired at one of them this year,” said the Baronet, 
with a look of triumph, to his guest. 

“ You had better begin with the furthest, if it is a fine day,” said the 
Vicar. 

“What say you, my young friend?” cried the kind-hearted old 
man; “are you up to a ride of six or eight miles by eight to-morrow 
morning? All over my own estate; see ’em all feeding as we go 
along ?”” 

Now, the fact was, Captain Morland, though a keen sportsman, and 
a good shot, had not exactly taken his tour in this particular direction 
for the sake of popping at partridges, but had been led, partly by the 
wish of seeing the beautiful scenery of Wensleydale, the falls of Car- 
parby, Askrigg, &c., and partly to pass a few days in the house with 
the pretty Miss Oldstyle, by whose beauty he had been much struck in 
London. The present proposal of the excellent old baronet did not 
seem to further either of his projects, he therefore simply replied, as 
was indeed the fact, “‘ Why, I am sorry to say that my gun will not yet 
have arrived from Cumberland.”’ 

“ My dear fellow, you shall have as good a killer as old Nock ever made. 
I used to call it my Nock, but now it always goes by the name of my 
Nock-down, so you may imagine what a slaughterer it is.”’ 

“ T am afraid my shooting things are with my gun.” 

*“* Well—well, we'll set you up there too. I believe I’ve got every 
shooting-jacket that has ever been made for me, so it’s hard if we can’t 
find a jacket to fit you, and a pair of gaiters that you can button on your 
young legs ;’’ and the Baronet looked down with complacency on his 
own calves, set off as they were by the white silk stockings and nan- 
keens which decked them. 

Morland now saw that there was no refuge but in a decided answer, he 
therefore replied; “* The fact is, my dear Sir George, that I have got so fond 
of my sketch book, I shall not be easy till I have transferred to it the 
views in the immediate neighbourhood. After I have done that, I 
shall be delighted, on a future day, to accompany you in your shoot- 
ing to some more remote parts, where I shall, no doubt, find other 
subjects.” 

The Baronet’s countenance fell at this speech, and he answered, very 
dryly, “Oh, well, if you really mean, that you had rather go about the 
country drawing, than have the first of the shooting at Pudsybrow, of 
March.—vot. xuix. No. Cxcv. 2A 
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course you will do so. I only did think, though, it seems, I was wrong, 
that you might like to secure the partridges while you could get af them. 
Your cascades won’t run away. The birds will very soon get wild ; and 
all these hills and mountains won’t get a bit wilder than they are 
—as Heaven knows there’s no occasion they should—that was all I 
meant.” 

“T am sure you are very good, and I am much obliged to you,” 
said Morland, who was not one of those weak persons who, after incur- 
ring all the odium of having a different opinion on any point, suffer 
themselves to be talked out of it. He did not feel inclined to give up 
his point after having had his fight for it. 

Sir George was silent for a few moments, and at last turned to the 
Vicar, with the short tone of a man who had by no means recovered his 
good humour, saying, “‘ Perhaps you, Doctor, would like to accompany 
me to-morrow ?”? 

mv I should be delighted ; nothing I should like better,” said the 
icar. 

“ Well then, as Captain Morland will not help himself to more wine, 
perhaps we may as well go in to coffee.” And so they did; the clouds 
on his brow not being sufficiently dispersed to prevent the kind-hearted 
Fanny, who looked up for that very purnose on their entrance, from 
perceiving that something had gone a little wrong. 

As soon as coffee was over, Dr. Dawkins approached Fanny with his 
usual petition at that period of the evening, couched in the same terms 
night after night— 

“Will my fair pupil give her master another beating at chess this 


evening ?” 


Fanny would have given anything to have refused for only this once ; 
she naturally wished to have a little more of the rare enjoyment at 
the Hall of the society of a clever, well-informed, and agreeable guest. 
She was not, however, used to consider merely her own feelings and 
wishes, and she thought it would be a sort of treachery to her old friend 
to disappoint him on this the first occasion of her wishing to be other- 
wise employed. She therefore immediately began placing the men. 
Poor Morland, who was not under nearly such good self-discipline, 
looked almost angry (without having any right to be so) at this arrange- 
ment; and as Sir George was not disposed to be very talkative, and as 
Lady Oldstyle, though an “ excellent creature,” really had it not in her 
to lead a conversation herself, the evening was not very lively. 
Sir George, who had been defrauded of a full quarter of an hour 
usually devoted to quiet repose in the dining-room, was leaning back in 
his arm-chair. His eyes fell from time to time on his guest’s dress, 
and as his French-polished boots glistening in the fire-light, and his long 
black neckcloth, and delicately-wrought gold chain, severally attracted 
his notice, they drew from the meditating Baronet sundry low, but ex- 
pressive grunts of disapprobation. The latter part of the evening was 
principally passed by the Captain in uneasy strides from the clock to 
the chess-table. Each peep at the latter, however, only served to con- 
vince him that the game was one of those that might last almost any 
time. He was just thinking whether he could, without affronting them, 
do as he might very well in a larger party have done, viz., go up to his 
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own room for the night, when the Baronet, across whose mind no such 
thoughts had been passing, but who saw his guest in an unsettled state, 
cried out to him from his seat by the fire— 

“ Now, Captain, do just what you like, you know.” 

Morland was just opposite the bed-candles, and this seemed an an- 
swer to all his doubts. 

“Well then,” said he, “as I have been travelling so far to-day, 
and have several letters to write to-night, I will wish you all good 
night.” 

“To bed! are you going to bed?” said the Baronet; “ well, good 
night, but shall you know your room again ?”? 

“Why perhaps [ had better ring for a servant, if you will allow me?” 

* Indeed, I shall allow no such thing while I have legs to accom- 
pany you. I shall be down in a minute, Doctor, after T have conducted 
our sleepy friend here.” 

Whether it was that there was something in the tone of the last 
speech which convinced the good-natured, kind, little Fanny that her 
father was not quite satisfied with his guest, or that the excitement of 
such an event as the arrival of a stranger in their usually quiet family, 
had made her thoughts wander from the game, [ know not; but certain 
it is that the doors were hardly closed upon the gentlemen when she 
made a blunder in her game, of which her adversary was not slow to 
take advantage; and, by the time Sir George came down, the successful 
Vicar was employed in sliding the lid of the box on the conquering 
and conquered men, and in pouring forth the usual compliments to 
Fanny on “the capital struggle she had made.”’ His gig was now 
announced, and he left the family party at full liberty to talk over 
the new guest. 

“Well, my dear Fanny,” began the Baronet, “‘ you certainly were 
right in saying that this Captain Morland is not a little fine.” 

““ My dear Papa, J didn’t say he was fine; I only said he had the 
reputation of being fine.” 

“ No, of course you couldn’t say so, as you didn’t know him.” 

“No; but he does not come within my idea of a person who is 
fine.” 

“Well, well, then I suppose he is not fine; but I am afraid he is 
too fine for us; I do not know how we shall get on with him, if he 
could not even bear us through one evening.” 

“Oh but, Papa, the first evening is just the one which is most diffi- 
cult, particularly when people have very different habits.” 

“Yes, indeed, very different habits,” said Sir George. ‘“ What do 
you think, my dear, of his having refused p/ump to go out shooting to- 
morrow at Pudsybrow, and merely because he says he is fond of 
sketching ?” 

“It was very odd taste, certainly,” said Fanny, smiling, but by no 
means contemptuously ; “but you know you always say you like to see 
people enjoy themselves.” 

“Yes, soI do; but I like it to be in the way J suggest,” because 
then IT am sure they do enjoy themselves.” , 

“ Are they not still more likely to amuse themselves,” said Fanny, 
looking at him archly, “if they do it their own way ?” 
2a2 
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“ Well, I'll not argue the point with you, my little Fanny,” said he, 
kissing her; “ you know I always like you to do what you like best; 
and, with all that, I can’t succeed in spoiling you. And yet,” he con- 
tinued, in atone in which the remains of ill-humour struggled with his 
returning good temper, “one cannot quite like a young fellow who 
keeps one waiting a quarter of an hour for dinner, and then comes 
down in his shining boots and long black neckcloth, as if he had not 
dressed at all; who calls justice business a bore, and who has no idea 
of drinking his wine like a man !” 

“Come, come, my dear, dear Papa, that is not like you,” said the peace- 
making Fanny ; “you generally try to find out what you can like in a 
new acquaintance, and now you are choosing out, and making matters 
of accusation against him all the mere differences which belong to the 
altered customs and manners of the day. If he employs himself about 
us the same way this evening, what a cold unfriendly meeting we should 
have at breakfast to-morrow! No, no; if we judge him fairly, I have 
no doubt we shall find out as many good qualities in our new guest as 
he will, I am quite sure, discover in his host.” 

Whether these kind antic ipations, which were expressed as they 
walked up stairs for the night, were doomed to be realized, still remains 
to be seen. 
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MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


TO AN ACTOR, 


I venture this advice to U., 
On entering O.P., mind your Q. ; 
Strive to X. L.; or men of spirit 
Will quickly W. in merit. 
If these my hints are rightly prized, 
You'll on your shoulders keep A. Y. Z. 
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THE TIMES WE LIVE IN. 





“ Malgré Vopiniatreté des hommes, a louer l'antique aux depens du moderne, il 
faut avouer qu’en tout genre, les premiers essais sont toujours grossiers.” 
Le monde comme il va. 
« Oh! Time, oh ! age, oh ! isle, 
Where flatterers, fools, and fiddlers are rewarded, 
W hile virtue starves unpitied, unregarded.” 
Drummond of Hawthornden, 


Ir is a great question that has been started, to distract mankind 
and to set them together by the ears, between the /audatores temporis 
acti,—the eulogizers of the wisdom of our ancestors, and the move- 
ment party, with its train of optimists, millenniumites, and other inde- 
scribable shades and varieties of perfectibility-men, moral, religious, 
social, and political. Great is the company of the preachers on both sides, 
and loud their clamour. Marvellous, too, are the fortunes that have been 
made, and that are still making, by a judicious advocacy of either oo. 
Some, by embracing one faction, and sticking to it, ** through good report 
and through evil report,’’ (for such is the fashionable formula in that case 
made and provided,) contrive, in the end, to work their way to the front 
ranks of society. Others, more adroit, discover the shorter cut to 
success, through an opportune change of sides; adopting an opinion, 
not from any peculiar respect or aflection, but as a marketable com- 
modity ; and, less for present use, than with an eye to future barter. 
For, when a man has neither personal merit, nor endowment to make 
him worth a minister’s purchase, treason to a party, and to self-respect, 
will seldom fail to egg on the bidder. The thing is of everyday occur- 
rence, and nothing is more common than to witness a Serjeant Either- 
sides of a lawyer, ratting himself into the ermine, or running himself into 
the harbour of office by a sudden and judicious tack in a hard squall. 
Sometimes, indeed (to change the metaphor), an unlucky ground and 
lofty tumbler, less perfect in his art, will trip in attempting, ma/-d-pro- 
pos, the saut periileux, and come to the earth with a crash, like the 
poor rope-dancer at Covent Garden. But then, how often, through 
some unforeseen accident, does the political Anteeus arise again from his 
prostration, a giant refreshed with wine. For it is observable that in 
the market of parties, the last comer is always the most welcome ; and 
the highest prices are ever reserved for the commodities least to be 
depended upon. 

It is, it must be, a great question, that is the making of so many; but 
infinitely greater is it, in its relations to the misfortunes of mankind, of 
which it hath been the prolific occasion. How many kings has it toppled 
from their thrones, and ‘sent to the son-in-law of Ceres by a bloody 
death !”? How many goodly establishments has it levelled with the dust ! 
What armies has it brought into the field, and left there ! What towns 
has it sacked ; what countries ravaged ; what populations has it parceiled 
and re-parcelled ; what estates confiscated ; what nations has it rendered 
insolvent ; what royal merchants bankrupted and overthrown! We 
say nothing of the pamphlets to which it has given birth, the speeches 
it has prompted, or the leading articles it has thrown off, to the great 
wear and tear of eyes, and the seething of the brains of his Majesty’s 
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lieges. Wonderful, too, are the phenomena of which this question is 
the cause, and expansive the sphere of its miraculous energies. Que 
regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? What but this vast war of 
opinions has broken up the East India monopoly, and cheapened the 
washerwoman’s “ shouchong?”” What but this raised the mterest of 
exchequer bills? Has it not, also, in one place, brought negroes toa 
discount, and, in another, raised freeholders to a ruinous premium? 
Has it not cheapened port wine, and given fresh value to Indian rub- 
ber; made iron “look upwards,” and Spanish bonds “ the other way, 
the other way ?”? Now, we behold it stirring up the Arabs with a long 
pole, stiffening their weak intellects with cast-iron ships, and, out- 
stripping the miracle of Ulysses, by bottling up every wind in the hea- 
vens in asteam-boiler. Now, we see it in full march to Mexico, to snip 
the isthmus of Darien in two, like a tailor’s waxed thread ; now, again, 
it disturbs the mighty monarch of the celestial empire with visions of 
missionaries and of opium-smugglers ; or it frightens the kangaroos in 
Australia from their propriety, by an invasion of ragged Patlanders, 
and of riflemen from Spitalfields. Meanwhile, it is busy overrunning 
Ireland with paper; and is equally industrious in shipping the gold to 
New York and to Philadelphia. Again, we find it equipping the Turks 
with hats and breeches ; while, by way of a per contra, it converts the 
Knights (chevaliers) of France into Deys of Algiers. 

But were we to attempt enumerating al] the “ gestes and feates’”’ of 
the several parties engaged in this conflict, paper and patience would 
alike fail us. Neither will we enter upon its debatable ground, We 
have our own opinion on the subject, like others (or rather, perhaps, 
unlike others) ; and in proper time and place have no objection to 
perorating “‘ anent the same ;”’ but at present, as the Frenchman said, 
““we are frying oder littel fishes.’ We shall not, therefore, either 
excite our readers’ organs of veneration, nor tickle their organs of de- 
structiveness. All that at present concerns us in the squabble is to 
reprehend the levity and thoughtlessness with which the disputants on 
both sides alike, abuse the times we live in ; and in their zeal either for 
the past or for the future, belabour the unfortunate present with un- 
measured vituperation. 

“‘Misera etade, secolo infelice, 
Ove cosa non ¢ che buona sia.”—Arioséo. 


On one hand stand the retrogrades, with their heads turned, and “ chew- 
ing their pigtail ;”’ on the other, push forward the movement men, with 
their noses in the air looking for Prince Posterity ; but both club ** their 
most sweet voices” to ballyrag the “ignorant present,” and to load it 
with every indignity. “In these jacobinical and atheistical times,” 
exclaims one party; “‘in these times of monopoly and exclusion,” re- 
echoes the other; while even the most moderate and indifferent cannot 
withhold their sneer ; but revile the passing hour as being (like them- 
selves) neither fish nor flesh, and speak of it as belonging to “ these 
times of transition.” 

We, who are professionally and professedly great lovers of justice, 
cannot look on these doings with indifference. Our affection is for the 
weak and the injured, and our sympathies for those who cannot help 
themselves. But above all, and beyond all, we are sturdy sticklers for 
the truth, whenever we are fortunate enough to stumble upon it; and 
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on all these accounts, we are impelled to undertake the advocacy of the 
times we live in; of which it is but the simple truth to declare that we 
have had infinitely more fun and enjoyment in them than in all other 
times put together. The universal disrepute into which they have 
fallen is but a part and parcel of the general ingratitude of mankind, 
and of their habitual disregar@ of the blessings which are accessible 
and easy of attainment. Familiarity, says the wisdom of nations, 
breeds contempt, while omne tqgnotum pro magnifico est. No wonder, 
then, that the great and little vulgar should deem more highly of the 
past (of which they know so little), or of the future (of which they know 
nothing), than of the present, which they smell, taste, see, touch, and 
hear ; and to which they owe all the enjoyments they can snatch, and all 
the consideration they can extort. This is the less to be admired, when 
we reflect on the frequency with which some of the greatest and the 
best of the species have heretofore fallen into a similar error; and sought 
consolation in the suffrages of posterity, from the neglect of contempo- 
raries. Not among the least improvements of these our times is the 
growing preference of our choice spirits for present pudding, rather than 
prospective praise—a preference not unaccompanied by a well-founded 
doubt, whether, in adopting an opposite course, the addresses to pos- 
terity would ever reach their destination. 

To prove to demonstration the unreasonableness, not to say méalig- 
nancy of these frequent disparagements of the present, let any one of the 
disgracious cavillers just imagine himself suddenly removed out of our 
“ shocking bad ”’ times, and flung back upon society, as it existed some 
two or three hundred years ago, or more. Let him ask himself, if he be 
a Guardsman, how he could move under his Milan plate-armour, or 
wield his two-handed sword ?—if a traveller, whether he would not be em- 
barrassed for want of his steam-boat, and his Macadamized turnpike-road? 
—if an exquisite, he must certainly lose some considerable time before he 
could learn to eat his dinner without a silver fork ; and then, what exe- 
crable razors he would find to shave withal ; and what an hiatus deplord- 
bilis in the contents of his necessatre, chose trés superflue! The play- 
goer, too, what a way would he be in, when forced to listen to Shakspeare, 
without the assistance of Stanfield’s scenery, or of Mr. Ducrow’s horses! 
The Fanatico, also, would miss his Opera; and, as the French cook 
refused three hundred a-year in Dublin, rather than forego that recre- 
ation, so would he insist on not remaining with his ancestors, and call 
out lustily for a return to Grisi, Tamburini, and 1837, Nay, it may be 
questioned whether the most brazen-faced Cockney would find himself 
quite at home, in the Cheapside temp. Henrici 8vi., or retain a remnant 
of his customary modest assurance, in wandering amidst its overtopping 
houses, and projecting signs, on an unpaved highway, and lighted only 
by the occasional lantern of a saint or a Virgin. How he would stare at 
London Bridge covered with habitations !—how he would yearn for the 
dome of St. Paul’s'!—and how he would lose his way, for want of the 
monument as a guide-post! Let us figure to ourselves, also, the posi- 
tion of an alderman, thus miraculously antedated, when he called for his 
turtle, or his lady when looking in vain for her tea. Honey they would 
thik a poor substitute for sugar ; and there would be neither coffee nor 
newspaper to relish a breakfast. Then, he would have a heavy miss of 
his peptic persuaders, and she would sigh to no purpose for her Macassar 
oil, and her powder * warranted to dye the hair of any required colour, 
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But the matter would be little minded when they turned from the 
materiel to the spirituel, and came in contact with the opinions, instead 
of the physical accommodations, of their ancestors. Fancy your ultra- 
radical “coming” the march of intellect over the sacred Majesty of James 
the First, or the Lords being “ not content” with bluff old Harry. The 
eternal fitness of things would be wofully dislocated in such a contin- 
gency. The astronomer-royal, thus misplaced, would be sent to Bedlam, 
for asserting that the world turns round; and Sir Astley Cooper would 
be expelled the College, for maintaining the circulation of the blood. 
Methinks, too, we see the blush mantling on the cheek of the virgin 
Queen of ruffs and beefsteak breakfasts, if some of our modern lords 
and ladies, who must be nameless, ventured to sauter la coupe, by pre- 
senting themselves in her presence! 

How it would fare with our grumblers, if this their removal from 
their own times were made in a forward, instead of a backward direc- 
tion, we cannot take upon ourselves so expressly to declare. There 
are, however, several ingenious publications glancing at society in the 
year two thousand and something, which the “ curious in fish-sauce ” 
and futurity may consult, if they wish to elucidate the proposition. Ac- 
cording to the best of these authorities, steam-engines will have super- 
seded all human labour, their own fabrication inclusive. Now though 
we must admit that some of our actually existing gentlemen are dead 
hands at doing nothing, yet if a coal-heaver of 1837 were superseded by 
a machine, he would be sadly puzzled how to dispose of his leisure hours ; 
and even an ordinary pains-taking attorney would risk “ dying the death 
of the bored,”’ if shoved forward a couple of centuries, into the age when 
Chancery bills shall be engrossed by a forty-horse power, and bills of 
cost be summed up by a Babbage. On the score of learning, the 
time is not far distant, we are told, when reading and writing will have 
become an universal habit, so inveterate in the system, that children wiil 
be born with their A B C about them, as the kittens of the dock-tail cat 
come into the world with the family failing of a minus proportion of caudal 
vertebra. What then would become of a Hawtrey or a Drury of this our 
ignorant age, if he fell into conversation with a fourth-form boy of the 
wiser generation? How the lad would astonish him with quotations 
from classics not yet discovered, and with new readings from MSS. that 
are still buried in some unexplored Pompeii! 

It is clear then, that the present times are made for us, and we for 
them; and if the calumniators of them will act wisely, they will follow 
our advice, and stay where they are, remembering always that “ Le 
mieux est Pennemi du bien.” We protest that we are utterly at a loss 
to discover what such persons would have. We cannot see in what the 
present times are so deficient. We have searched the Patent Office, 
and cannot detect a single object of utility or pleasure, from a detonat- 
ing duelling-pistol, to a Congreve rocket, which is not produced on the 
most unerring principles. We have tunnels to go under rivers, and 
suspension bridges to go oyer them; and instead of climbing up hills, 
we pass most unceremoniously through them. Let folks say what they 
like of the possible illumination of ages yet unborn, we defy them to 
transcend the lustre of our Lucifer matches; not to speak of our gas 
lights, our Drummond lights, our composition wax-lights, and the 
thousand-and-one sectarian new lights; and then, again—as if by way 
of compensation, and lest our eyes should be too much dazzled, we have 
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the discoveries in transcendental philosophy, our Champollion antiquities, 
our Bank-parlour mysteries, and our railroad speculations ; in all which, 
Lynceus himself could not see an inch before him. How vast have 
been our more recent improvements in the art of life, is proved by the 
calculations of insuring offices; a fact the more lucky, because people 
must require to live long, when they have so much more to do with 
their time. How would our fashionables be enabled to look into the 
immense number of assemblies, balls, and music parties that they 
contrive “to do,” with so much punctuality, if life were not consider- 
ably longer with them, than it was with the Lady Betty’s, and Sir 
Harry's of George the First’s time. Need we state, also, how near 
perfection we have arrived in morals major and minor. So, too, in that 
scarcely less essential morality which relates to behaviour, the jealous 
irritability, and impatience of contradiction of the old times, which for- 
merly kept the world in hot water, have entirely disappeared. You ma 
call your honourable friend what names you please, or even impeach 
his veracity, without his showing any very marked resentment. Whether 
this arises out of an improvement in social arrangements, which renders 
a lie perfectly innocent, or that it is an occurrence too ordinary to 
notice;—vr, lastly, that mankind have risen above the prejudices of the 
qu’en dira-t-on ? it were difficult to determine; but so it is: provided 
you disclaim all intention of personal disrespect, you may make an 
opponent out to be the greatest scoundrel on earth (politically) without 
offence to good breeding. 

Our ancestors, it must be admitted, were not ignorant of some fine 
distinctions in morals. The power of good living has long been esteemed 
the test of moral goodness; and wealth was, in the earliest times (Sa- 
turno rege), a necessary adjunct to respectability. Ages have rolled 
away since the poet told us, that 

‘Chi pud stipar pid il ventre e le mascelle 

Di pubbliche rapine, é pid degno 

D’abitar su, nel ciel, fra l'altre stelle.” 
The last generation also clearly perceived the difference of obligation, 
which should be attached to a tailor’s bill, or a demand for money lost 
on the turf; but then, a gentleman in his ignorance, would, in those days, 
have thought himself disgraced by appearing in an insolvent court; and 
he would have abstained from forgery, from dread of the gallows. How 
amazingly are we improved in all these particulars! It is clear from 
such premises, that the philosophers of the present times, if not able 
altogether to dispense with money, have liberated themselves, to a great 
extent, from the necessities connected with its use. Now, if there is an 
evilin the world, or “a root of evil,”’ greater than all others, it is money, 
and the love of money. What may take place, in this respect, when 
the millennium shail come, it is not for us to say ; but if we could only 
get the present generation to be as indifferent to other people’s purses, 
as they are of their own, society would have nothing more to desire on 
that head. 

Here we must stop for the present, though only at the threshold of 
our subject; contenting ourselves with reasserting, that we never saw 
such times, that there never were such times; and that we are deter - 
mined to stick by them the end of our days,—in spite of the influenza. 
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LADY IMOGEN RAVELGOLDS ROMANCE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, ESQ. 


** What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ? or to be smother’d quick 
With cassia; or be shot to death with pearls?” 
Duchess of Mal/y. 
*L’ve been i the Indies twice, and seen strange things ; 
But two honest women ! one, 1 read of once !” 
Rule a Hye. 


Ir was what is called by people on the Continent a “ London day.” 
A thin grey mist drizzled ‘down through the smoke which darkened the 
long cavern of Flect-street ; the side-walks were slippery and clammy ; 
the drays slid from side to side on the greasy pavement, creating a per- 
petual clamour among the lighter carriages with which they came in 
contact ; the porters wondered that “gemmen” would carry their umbrel- 
las up when there was no rain, and the gentlemen wondered that porters 
should be permitted upon the side-walk ; there were passengers in box- 
coats though it was the first of May, and beggars with bare breasts 
though it was chilly as November ; the boys were looking wistfully into 
the hosiers’ windows, who were generally at the pastry-cooks’ ; ; and there 
were persons who wished to know the time, trying in vain to see the 
dial of St. Paul's through the gamboge-atmosphere. 

It was twelve o'clock, and a plain chariot with a simple crest on the 
pannels slowly picked its way through the choked and disputed tho- 
roughfare, east of Temple-bar. The smart glazed hat of the coachman, 
the well-fitted drab yreat-coat and gaiters of the footman, and the sort of 
half submissive, half-contemptuous look on both their faces (implying 
that they were bound to drive to the devil if it were Miladi’s orders, but 
that the rabble of Fleet-street was a /eet/e too vulgar for their contact), 
expressed very plainly that the lady within was a denizen of a more 
privileged quarter, but had chosen a rainy day for some compulsory 
visit to “the city.” 

At the rate of perhaps a mile an hour, the well-groomed night-horses 
(a pair of smart, hardy, twelve-mile cobs, all bottom but little style, 
kept for night-work and forced journeys,) had threaded the tortuous 
entrails of London, and arrived at the arch of a dark court im Throg- 
morton-street. The coachman put his wheels snug against the edge of 
the side-walk to avoid being crushed by the passing drays, and settled 
his many-caped benjamin about him, while the footman spread his 
umbrella, and making a balustrade of his arm for his mistress’s assist- 
ance, a closely-veiled lady descended and disappeared up the wet and 
ill-paved avenue. 

The green-baize door of Firkins and Co. opened on its silent hinges 
and admitted the mysterious visiter, who, inquiring of the nearest clerk 
if the junior partner was in, was shown to a small inner room, contain- 
ing a desk, two chairs, a coal-fire, and a young gentleman. The last 
article of furniture rose on the lady’s entrance, and as she threw off her 
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veil, he made her a low bow with the air of a gentleman who is neither 
surprised nor embarrassed, and pushing aside the door-check they were 
left alone. 

There was that forced complaisance in the lady’s manner on her first 
entrance, which produced the slightest possible elevation in a very scornful 
lip owned by the junior partner ; but the lady was only forty-five, high- 
born, and very handsome; and, as she looked at the fine specimen of 
Nature's nobility, who met her with a look as proud and yet as gentle 
as her own, the smoke of Fleet-street passed away from i memory, 
and she became natural and even gracious. The effect upon the junior 
partner was simply that of removing from his breast the shade of her 
first impression. 

“| have brought you,” said his visiter, drawing a card from her reti- 
cule, “an invitation to the Duchess of Hautaigle’s ball. She sent me 
half-a-dozen to fill up for what she calls ‘ ornamentals,’ and I am sure 
I shall scarce find another who comes so decidedly under her Grace’s 
category,” 

The fair speaker had delivered this pretty mpencn in the sweetest and 
best-bred tone of St. James’s, looking the while at the toe of the small 
brodequin which she held up to the fire, perhaps thinking only of dry- 
ing it. As she concluded her sentence she turned to her companion for 
an answer, and was surprised at the impassive politeness of his bow of 
acknowledgment. 

“T regret that I shall not be able to avail myself of your Ladyship’s 
kindness,” said the junior partner, in the same well-enunciated tone of 
courtesy. 

“Then,” replied the lady, with a smile, “ Lord Augustus, who looks 
at himself all dinner-time in a spoon, will be the Apollo of the hour. 
What a pity such a handsome creature should be so vain! By the way, 
Mr. Firkins, you live without a looking-glass, I see.” ' 

“Your Ladyship reminds me that this is merely a place of business. 
May I ask at once what errand has procured me the honour of a visit 
on so unpleasant a day ?” ' 

A slight flush brightened the cheek and forehead of the beautiful 
woman, as she compressed her lips and forced herself to say, with 
affected ease, “‘ the want of five hundred pounds.”’ 

The junior partner paused an instant, while the lady tapped with her 
boot upon the fender, in ill-dissembled anxiety, and then turning to his 
desk, he filled up the check without remark, presented it, and took his 
hat to wait on her to her carriage. A gleam of relief and pretnste shot 
over her countenance as she closed her small jewelled hand over it, fol- 
lowed immediately by a look of embarrassed inquiry into the face of the 
unquestioning banker. 

“T am in your debt already —— 

“ Thirty thousand pounds, Madam.” 

“ And for this you think the secu: ‘ties on the estate of Rochland——’ 

“Are worth nothing, Madam. But it rains. 1 regret that your 
Ladyship’s carriage cannot come to the door. In the old-fashioned days 
of sedan chairs, the dark courts of Lothbury must have been more 
attractive than now. By the way, talking of Lothbury, there is Lady 
Roseberry’s fete champétre next week. If you should chance to have 
a spare card ——”’ 


' “Twenty, if you like. I am too happy—really, Mr. Firkins 
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“Tt's onthe 15th. I shall have the honour of seeing your Ladyship 
there. Good morning !” “ Home !” cried the servant to the coachman. 

“ Does this man love me?” was Lady Ravelgold’s first thought as 
she sank back in her returning chariot. “ Yet, no! He was even 
rude in his haste to be rid of me. And I would willingly have stayed, 
too—for there is something about him of a mark I like : ay, and he must 
have seen it—or lighter encouragement has been interpreted more 
readily. Five hundred pounds! Really five hundred pounds! And thirty 
thousand at the back of it! What does he mean? Heavens, if he 
should be deeper than I thought! If he should wish to involve me 
first 5 

And spite of the horror with which the thought was met in the mind of 
Lady Ravelgold, the blush over her forehead died away into a half 
smile and a brighter tint on her lips; and as the carriage wound slowly 
on through the “confused press of Fleet-street and the Strand, the image 
of the handsome and haughty young banker shut her eyes from all 
sounds without ; and she was at her own door in Grosvenor-square 
before she had changed position, or wandered for half a moment from 
the subject of those busy dreams. 

IT. 

The morning of the 15th of May seemed to have been appointed 
by all the flowers as a jubilee of perfume and bloom. The birds had 
been invited, and warbled in the summer with a welcome as full-throated 
as a prima donna singing down the tenor in a duet; the most laggard 
buds turned out their hearts to the sunshine, and promised leaves on the 
morrow ; and that portion of London which had been invited to Lady 
Rosebe rry ’s féle thought ita very fine day. That portion which was 
not, wondered how people would go sweltering about in such a glare 
for a cold dinner! 

At about half-past two, a very clegant dark-green cab, without a 
crest, and with a servant, in whose slight figure and plain blue livery 
there was not a fault, whirled out at the gate of the Regent’s Park, and 
took its way up the well-watered road leading to Hampstead. The 
gentlemen whom it met, or passed, turned to admire the performance of 
the dark-gray horse, and the ladies looked after the cab, as if they could 
see the handsome occupant once more through its leather back. 
Whether by conspiracy among the coachmakers, or by an aristocracy 
of taste, the degree of elegance i in a turn-out attained by the cab just 
described, is usually confined to the acquaintances of Lady 5 that 
list being understood to enumerate all the “ nice young men” about 
Town, besides Guards-men. (The ton of the latter, in all matters 
that affect the style of the regiment, is looked after by the club 
and the colonel.) The } junior Firkins seemed an exception to this 
exclusive rule. No“ nice men” could come from Lothbury, and he did 
not visit Lady ——; but his horse was faultless, and when he turned 
into the gate of Rose-Eden, the policeman at the porter’s lodge, though 
he did not know him, thought it unnecessary to ask for his name. Away 
he spattered up the hilly avenue, and giving the reins to his groom at 
the end of a green arbour leading to the reception-lawn, he walked in, 
and made his bow to Lady Roseberry, who remarked, “ How very hand- 
some! Who can he be?” And the junior partner walked on, and 
disappeared down an avenue of laburnums. 

Ah! but Rose-Eden looked a paradise that day! Hundreds had 
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across the close-shaven lawn with a bow to the lady-mistress of 
this fair abode; yet the grounds were still private enough for Milton’s 
pair—so lost were they in the green labyrinths of hill and dale. Some 
had descended through heavily-shaded paths to a fancy dairy, built over 
a fountain im the bottom of a cool dell; and here, amid her milk-pans 
of old and costly china, the prettiest maid in the country round, pattered 
about upon a floor of Dutch tiles, and served her visiters with creams 
and ices,—Arcady, as it were, adapted to fashionable comprehension. 
Some had strayed to the ornamental cottages in the skirts of the flower- 
garden—poetical abodes built from a picturesque drawing, with imita- 
tion roughness, thatch, lattice-window, and low paling, all complete— 
and inhabited by superannuated dependants of Lord Riknen whose 
only duties were to look like patriarchs, and give tea and new cream- 
cheese to visiters on féte days. Some had gone to see the silver and 
gold pheasants in the wire-houses—stately aristocrats of the game- 
tribe, who carry their finely-pencilled feathers like “* marmalet madams ” 
strutting in hoop and farthingale. Some had gone to the kennels, to 
see setters and pointers, hounds, and terriers, lodged like gentlemen, 
each breed in its own apartment—the puppies, as elsewhere, treated 
with most attention. Some were in the flower-garden, some in the green- 
houses, some in the graperies, aviaries, and grottoes; and at the side of 
a bright sparkling fountain in the recesses of a fir-grove, with her foot 
upon its marble, lip, and one hand on the shoulder of a small Cupid, 
who archly made a drinking-cup of his wing, and caught the bright 
water as it fell, stood Lady Imogen Ravelgold, the loveliest girl of nine- 
teen that prayed night and morning within the circle of May-fair, 
listening to very passionate language from the young banker of Lothbury. 

A bugle on the lawn rang a recall. From every alley, and by 
every path poured in the gay multitude, and the smooth sward looked 
like a plateau of animated flowers waked by magic from a broidery on 
green velvet. Ah! the beautiful demi-toilettes / so difficult to attain, 
yet, when attained, the dress most modest, most captivating, most 
worthy of the divine grace of woman. Those airy hats, sheltering from 
the sun, yet not enviously concealing a feature, or a ringlet that a 
painter would draw for his exhibition-picture! Those summary and 
shapely robes, covering the person more to show its outline better, and 
provoke more the worship, which, like all worship, is made more adoring 
by mystery! Those complexions which but betray their transparency in 
the sun; lips in which the blood is translucent when between you and 
the light ; cheeks finer grained than alabaster, yet as cool in their vir- 
gin purity as a tint in the dark corner of a Ruysdael: the human race 
was less perfect in Athens in the days of Lais—in Egypt in the days 
of Cleopatra, than that day on the lawn of Rose-Eden. 

Cart-loads of ribbons of every gay colour had been laced through the 
trees in all directions; and amidst every variety of foliage, and every 
shade of green, the tulip-tints shone vivid and brilliant, like an Ameri- 
can forest after the first frost. From the ‘left edge of the lawn, the 
ground suddenly sank into a dell, shaped like an amphitheatre, with a 
level platform at its bottom, and all around, above and below, thickened 
ashady wood. The music of a delicious band stole up from the re- 
cesses of a grove, dressed as an orchestra and green-room on the lower 
side; and while the audience disposed themselves in the shade of the 
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upper grove, a company of players and dancing girls commenced their 
theatricals upon the green-sward stage below, and the Lady Imogen 
Ravelgold, who was separated, by a pine-tree orily, from the junior 
partner, could scarce tell you when it finished, what was the plot of 
the play. 

The recall bugle sounded again, and the band wound away from the 
lawn, playing a gay march, Followed Lady Roseberry and her suite of 
gentlemen, followed dames and their daughters, followed all who wished 
to see the flight of my lord’s falcons. By a narrow path and a wicket- 
gate, the long music-guided train stole out upon an open hill-side, look- 
ing down on a verdant and spreading meadow. The band played at 
a short distance behind the gay groups of spectators, and it was a pretty 
picture to look down upon the splendidly dressed falconer and his men, 
holding their fierce birds upon their wrists in their hoods and jesses,—a 
foreground of old chivalry and romance—while far beyond, extended 
like a sea over the horizon, the smoke-clad pinnacles of busy and every- 
day London. There are such contrasts for the eyes of the rich ! 

he scarlet-hood was taken from the trustiest falcon, and a dove, 
confined at first with a string, was thrown up and brought back to excite 
his attention. As he fixed his eye upon him, the frightened victim was 
let loose, and the falcon flung off. Away skimmed the dove in a low 
flight over the meadow, and up to the very zenith, in circles of amazing 
swiftness and power, sped the exulting falcon, a parently forgetful of 
his prey, and bound for the eye of the sun with iis strong wings and 
his liberty. The falcon’s whistle and cry were heard, the dove circled 
round the edge of the meadow in his wavy flight, and down with the 
speed of lightning shot the falcon, striking his prey dead to the earth 
before the eye could settle on his form. As the proud bird stood upon 
his victim, looking around with a lifted crest and fierce eye, Lady Imogen 
Ravelgold heard, in a voice, of which her heart knew the music, “ They 
who soar highest, strike surest. The dove lies in the falcon’s bosom.” 

The afternoon had, meantime, been wearing on, and at six, the 
“ breakfast’ was announced. The tents beneath which the tables were 
spread, were in different parts of the grounds, and the guests had made 
up their own parties. Each sped to his rendezvous, and, as the last 
loiterers disappeared from the lawn, a gentleman in a claret coat and a 
brown study found himself stopping to let a lady pass, who had obeyed 
the summons as tardily as himself. In a white chip hat, Hairvault’s 
last, a few lilies of the valley laid among her raven curls beneath, a 
simple white robe, the chef d'auvre of Victorine in style and tournure, 
Lady Ravelgold would have been the belle of the f€te, but for her 
daughter. 

“ Well, emerged from Lothbury !’’ she said, curtsying, with a slight 
flush over her features, but immediately taking his arm. “ I have lost 
my party, and meeting you is opportune. Where shall we breakfast ?” 

There was a small tent standing invitingly open on the opposite side 
of the lawn, and by the fainter rattle of soup spoons from that quarter, 
it promised to be less crowded than the others. The junior partner 
would willingly have declined the proffered honour, but he saw at 4 
glance that there was no escape, and submitted with a grace. 

“You know very few people here,” said his fair creditor, taking the 
bread from her napkin. 
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“ Your Ladyship, and one other.” 

“ Ah! we shall have dancing by and by, and I must introduce you 
to my daughter. By the way, have you no name from your mother’s 
side? ‘Firkins’ sounds so very odd. Give me some prettier word 
to drink in this champagne.” 

“ What do you think of Tremlet ?” 

“Too effeminate for your severe style of beauty ; but it will do. Mr, 
Tremlet, your health. Will you give me a little of the paté before you ? 
Pray, if it is not indiscreet, how comes that classic, and, more sur- 
prising still, that distinguished look of yours, to have found no gayer 
destiny than the signing of ‘ Firkins and Co.’ to notes of hand. Though 
I thought you became your den in Lothbury, upon my honour you 
look more at home here.” 

And Lady Ravelgold fixed her superb eyes upon the beautiful 
features of her companion, wondering partly why he did not speak, and 
partly why she had not observed before that he was incomparably the 
handsomest creature she had ever seen. 

“‘T can regret no vocation,” he answered, after a moment, “ which 
procures me an acquaintance with your Ladyship’s family.” 

“ There is arriére pensée in that formal speech, Mr. Tremlet. You 
are insincere. I am the only one of my family whom you know, and 
what pleasure have you taken in my acquaintance? And now I think 
of it, there is a mystery about you, which, but for the noble truth written 
s0 legibly on your features, I should be afraid to fathom. Why have 
you suffered me to over-draw my credit so enormously, and without a 
shadow of a protest ?” 

When Lady Ravelgold had disburthened her heart of this direct 
question, she turned half round, and looked her companion in the face, 
with an intense interest, which produced upon her own features an ex- 
pression of earnestness very uncommon upon their pale and impassive 
lines. She was one of those persons of little thought who care nothing 
for causes or consequences, so the present difficulty is removed, or the 
present hour provided with its wings; but the repeated relief she had 
received from the young banker, when total ruin would have been the 
consequence of his refusal, and his marked coldness in his manner to 
her, had stimulated the utmost curiosity of which she was capable. Her 
vanity, founded upon her high rank and great renown as a beauty, would 
have agreed that he might be willing ta get her into his power at that 
price, had he been less agreeable in his own person, or more eager in 
hismanner. But she had wanted money sufficiently to know that thirty 
thousand pounds are not a bagatelle, and her brain was busy till she dis- 
covered the equivalent he sought for it. Meantime her fear that he 
would turn out to be a lover grew rapidly into a fear that he would not. 

Lady Ravelgold had been the wife of a dissolute earl who had died, 
leaving his estates inextricably involved. With no male heir to the title 
or property, and no very near relations, the beautiful widow had shut 
her eyes to the difficulties by which she was surrounded, and at the first 
decent moment after the death of her lord, she had re-entered the gay 
society of which she had been the bright and particular star, and never 
dreamed cither of diminishing her establishment, or of calculating her 

ible income. The first heavy draft she made upon the house of 
irkins and Co., her husband’s bankers, had been returned with a 
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statement of the Ravelgold debt and credit op their books, by; which it 
appeared that Lord Ravelgold had overdrawn four: or five Deenaitnd 

pounds before his death, and that, from some legal. difficulties, nothing 
ps be realised from the securities given on estates, . Dhis bad 
news arrived on the morning of a féte to be given by the Russian am- 
bassador, at which her.only child, Lady Imogen, was to make her débéii 
in society. With the facility of disposition which was peculiar to her, 
Lady Ravelgold thrust the papers into her drawer, and deterniining to 
visit her banker on the following morning, threw the matter entirely 
from her mind, and made preparations for the ball, 

With the Russian government, the house of Firkins and Co. bad long 
carried on very extensive fiscal transactions, and, in obedience to in- 
structions from the Emperor, regular invitations for the embassy fétes 
were sent to their bankers—accepted occasionally by the junior partner 
only, who was generally supposed to be a natural son of old Firkins. 
Out of the banking-house he was known as Mr. Tremlet, and it was by 
this name, which was presumed to be his mother’s, that he was. casually 
introduced to Lady Imogen on the night of the féte, while she was sepa- 
rated from her mother in the dancing-room. The consequence was a 
sudden, deep, ineffaceable, passion in the bosom of the young banker, 
checked and silenced, but never lessened or chilled, by the recollection 
of the obstacle of his birth. The i impression of his subdued manner, 
his worshipping yet most respectful tones, and the bright soul that 
breathed through his handsome features with his unusual excitement, 
was, to say the least, favourable upon Lady Imogen, and they parted 
on the night of the féte mutually aware of each other’s preference. 

On the following morning, Lady Ravelgold made her proposed visit to 
the city, and, inquiring for Mr. Firkins, was shown in as usual to the 
junior partner, to whom the colloquial business of the concern had long 
been intrusted. To her surprise, she found no difficulty in obtaining 
the sum of money which had been refused her on the preceding day—-a 
result which she attributed to her powers of persuasion, or to some new 
turn in the affairs of the estate; and for two years these visits had been 
repeated at intervals of three or four months, with the same success, 
though not with the same delusion as to the cause. She had discovered 
that the estate was worse than nothing, and that the junior partner cared 
little to prolong his tétes-d-tétes with her, and, up to the visit with which 
this tale opened, she had looked to every succeeding one with increased 
fear and doubt. 

During these two years Tremlet had seen Lady Imogen occasionally 
at balls and public places, and every look they exchanged wove more 
strongly between them the subtle threads of love. Once or twice she 
had endeavoured to interest her mother in conversation on the subject, 
with the tention of making a confidence of her feelings, but Lady Ra- 
velgold, when not anxious was giddy with her own success, and the un- 
familiar name never rested a moment on her ear. With this explana- 
tion to render the tale intelligible, “ let us,” as the French say, “ return 
to our muttons.”’ 

Of the conversation between Tremlet and her mother, Lady Imogen 
was an unobserved and astonished witness. The tent which they had 
entered was large, with a buffet in the centre, and a circular table, 
waited on by servants, within the ring; and, just concealed by the 
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drapery around the pole, sat Lady Imogen, with a of her friends, 
discussing very seriously the threatened fashion of tight sleeves. She 
had half risen, when her mother entered, to offer her a seat by her side, 
but the sight of Tremlet, who immediately followed, had checked the 
words upon her lip, and, to her surprise, they seated themselves on the 
side that was wholly unoccupied, and conversed in a tone inaudible 
to all but themselves, Not aware that her lover knew Lady Ra- 
velgold, she supposed that they might have been casually introduced, 
till the earnestness of her mother’s manner, and a certain ease between 
them in the little courtesies of the table, assured her that this could not 
be their first interview. Tremlet’s face was turned from her, and she 
could not judge whether he was equally interested, but she had been so 
accustomed to consider her mother as irresistible when she chose to 
please, that she supposed it of course; and very soon the heightened 
eolour of Lady Ravelgold, and the unwaveriug look of mingled admira- 
tion and curiosity which she bent upon the handsome face of her com- 
panion, left no doubt in her mind that her reserved and exclusive lover 
was in the dangerous toils of a rival whose power she knew. From 
the mortal pangs of a first jealousy, Heaven send thee deliverance, fair 
Lady Imogen ! 

“We shall find our account in the advances on your Ladyship’s 
credit,” said Tremlet, in reply to the direct question that was put to 
him. “ Meantime, permit me to admire the courage with which you 
look so disagreeable a subject in the face.”’ 

“For ‘disagreeable subject,’ read ‘ Mr. Tremlet.” [ know my 
temerity more in that. Apropos of faces, yours would become the new 
fashion of cravat. ‘The men at Crockford’s slip the ends through a ring 
of their lady love’s,—if they chance to have one,—thus!”” And un- 
tying the loose knot of his black satin cravat, Lady Ravelgold slipped 
over the ends a diamond of small value conspicuously set in pearls, 

‘“* The men at Crockford’s,” said Tremlet, hesitating to commit the 
rudeness of removing the ring, “ are not of my school of manners. If 
I had been so fortunate as to inspire a lady with a preference for me, I 
should not advertise it on my cravat.” 

“ But suppose the lady were proud of her preference, as dames were 
of the devotion of their knights in the days of chivalry, would you not 
wear her fayour as conspicuously as they ?” | 

A flush of mingled embarrassment and surprise shot over the forehead 
of ‘Tremlet, and he was turning the ring with his fingers, when Lady 
Imogen, attempting to pass out of the tent, was stopped by her mother. 

“Imogen, my daughter! this is Mr. Tremlet. Lady Imogen Ravel- 
gold, Mr. Tremlet.”’ 

The cold and scarce perceptible bow which the wounded girl gave to 
her lover betrayed no previous acquaintance to the careless Lady Ravel- 
gold. Without giving a second thought to her daughter, she held her 
glass for some champagne to a passing servant, and, as Lady Imogen 
and her friends crossed the lawn to the dancing tent, she resumed the 
conversation which they had interrupted ; while Tremlet, with his heart 
brooding on the altered look he had received, listened and replied 
almost unconsciously, yet, from this very circumstance, in a manner 
which was interpreted by his companion as the embarrassment of a 
timid and long-repressed passion for herself. 
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While Lady Ravelgold and the junior partner were thus playing at 
cross purposes over their champagne and bons bons, Grisi and Lablache 
were singing a duet from J Purttani to a full audience in the saloon; 
the drinking young men sat over their wine at the nearly deserted 
tables ; Lady Imogen and her friends waltzed to Collinet’s band, and 
the artisans were Rady below the lawn erecting the machinery for the 
firé-works. Meantime every alley and avenue, grot and labyrinth, had 
been dimly illuminated with coloured lamps, showing like yari-coloured 
glow-worms amid the foliage and shells, and if the bright scenery of 
Rose-Eden had been lovely by day, it was fay-land and witchery by 
night. Fatal impulse of our nature, that these approaches to Paradise 
in the “ delight of the eye,”’ stir only in our bosoms the passions upon 
which low and holy writ have put ban and bridle! 

“ Shall we stroll down this alley of crimson lamps?” ‘said Lady 
Ravelgold, crossing the lawn from the tent where their coffee had been 
brought to them, and putting her slender arm far into that of her now 
pale and silent companion. 

A lady in a white dress stood at the entrance of that crimson avenue 
as Tremlet and his passionate admirer disappeared beneath the closing 
lines of the long perspective, and, remaining a moment gazing through 
the unbroken twinkle of the confusing lamps, she pressed her hand 
hard upon her forehead, drew up her form as if struggling with some 
irrepressible feeling, and in another moment was whirling in the waltz 
with Lord William M‘Antilope, whose mother wrote a complimentary 
paragraph about their performance for the next Saturday’s “ Court 
Journal,” 

The bugle sounded, and the band played a march upon the lawn. 
rom the breakfast-tents, from the coffee-rooms, from the dance, from 
the card-tables, poured all who wished to witness the marvels that lie in 
saltpetre. Gicitlentn who stood in a tender attitude in the darkuess, 
held themselves ready to lean the other way when the rockets blazed 
up, and mammas who were encouraging flirtations with eligibles, whis- 
pered a caution on the same subject to their less experienced daughters. 

Up sped the missiles, round spun the wheels, fair burned the pagodas, 
swift flew the fire-doves off and back again on their wires, and softly 
floated down through the dewy atmosphere of that May night, the lam- 
bent and many-coloured stars flung burning from the exploded rockets. 
Device followed device, and Lady Imogen almost forgot in her child’s 
delight at the spectacle, that she had taken into her. bosom a green ser- 
pent whose folds were closing like suffocation about her heart. 

The finale was to consist of a new light invented by the pyrotechnist, 
promised to Lady Roseberry to be several degrees brighter than the sun, 
comparatively with the quantity of matter. Before this last flourish 
came a pause; and while all the world were murmuring love and 
applause around her, Lady Imogen, with her eyes fixed on an indefinite 
point in the darkness, took advantage of the cessation of light to feed her 
serpent with thoughts of passionate and uncontrollable pain. A French 
attaché, Philippiste to the very tips of his moustache, addressed to her 
ear, meantime, the compliments he had found most effective in the 
Chausste D’ Antin. | 

The light burst suddenly from a hundred blazing points, clear, dazzling, 
intense—illuminating, as by the instantaneous burst of day, the farthest 
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corner of Rose-Eden. And Monsieur Mangepoire, witha French con- 
tempt for English fire-works, took advantage of the first ray to look into 
Lady Tmogen’s eyes. 

“ Mais Miladi !”’ was his immediate exclamation after following their 
direction with, a glance, “ce n'est g’un tableau vivant cela! Help, 
gentlemen! elle s’évanéduit. Some salts! Misericorde! Mon Dieu! 
Mon Dieu!” And Lady Imogen Ravelgold was carried fainting to 
Lady Roseberry’s chamber. 

In a small opening at the end of a long avenue of lilacs, extending 
from the lawn, in the direction of Lady Imogen’s fixed and unconscious 
gaze, was presented, by the ubeicpetel: illumination, the tableau vivant, 
seen by her Ladyship and Monsieur Mangepoire at the same instant—a 
gentleman drawn up to his fullest height with his arms folded, and a 
lady kneeling on the ground at his feet, with her arms stretched up to 
his bosom. 

Il. 


A little after two o’clock on the following Wednesday, Tremlet’s 
cabriolet stopped near the perron of Willis’s rooms, in King-street, and 
while he sent up his card to the Lady Patronesses for his ticket to that 
night’s Almack’s, busied himself in looking into the crowd of car- 
riages about him, and reading in the faces of their fair occupants the 
hope and anxiety to which they were a prey, till the servant brought 
them tickets or diet. Drawn up on the opposite side of the street 
stood a family carriage of the old style, covered with half the arms 
of the Herald’s College, and containing a fat dowager and three very 
over-dressed daughters. Watching them, to see the effect of their ap- 
plication, stood, upon the trottoir, three or four young men from a 
neighbouring club-house; and at the moment Tremlet was observing 
these circumstances, a foreign britscka, containing a beautiful woman, 
of a reputation better understood than expressed in the conclave above- 
stairs, flew round the corner of St. James’s-street, and very nearly drove 
into the open mouth of the junior partner’s cabriolet. 

“ T will bet you an Ukraine colt against this fine bay of yours,” said 
the Russian Secretary of Legation, advancing from the group of dandies 
to Tremlet, “ that Miladi yonder, with all the best blood of England in 
her own and her daughters’ red faces, gets no ticket this morning.” 

“ T’ll take a bet upon the lady who has nearly extinguished me, if 
you like,” answered Tremlet, gazing with admiration at the calm, deli- 
cate, child-like looking creatute who sat before him in the britscka. 

‘* No,” said the Secretary; “‘ for Almack’s is a republic of beauty, 
and she’ll be voted in without either blood or virtue. Par exémple, 
Lady Ravelgold’s voucher is good here, though she does study tab/eaux 
in Lothbury. Eh, Tremlet?” 

Totally unaware of the unlucky discovery by the fireworks at Lady 
Roseberry’s féte, Tremlet coloured, and was inclined to take the insinua- 
tion as an affront; but a laugh from the dandies drew off his reey of 
nion’s attention, and he observed the dowager’s footman standing at her 
coach window, with his empty hands held up in most expressive nega- 
tion ; while the three young ladies within sat aghast, in all the agonies 
of disappointed hopes. The lumbering carriage got into motion—its 
ineffective blazonry paled by the mortified blush of its occupants ; and, 
ais the junior partner drove away, philosophizing on the arbitrary opi- 
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nions and unprovoked insults of polite society, the britscka ‘shot by, 
showing him, as he leaned forward, a lovely woman, who bent on him 
the most dangerous eyes in London, having, moreover, an Almack’s 
ticket lying on the unoccupied cushion beside her. 


IV. 


The white re/ievo upon the pale blue wall of Almack’s showed every 
crack in its stucco flowers, and the faded chaperons, who had defects of a 
similar description to conceal, took warning the walls, and retreated 
to the friendlier dimness of the tea-room. Collinet was beginning the 
second set of quadrilles; and among the fairest of the surpassingly 
beautiful women who were moving to his heavenly music, was 
Imogen Ravelgold, the lovelier to-night for the first heavy sadness that 
had ever dimmed the roses in her cheek. Her lady-mother divided her 
thoughts between what this could mean, and whether Mr. Tremlet 
would come to the ball; and when, presently after, in the dos-a-dos, 
she forgot to look at her daughter, on seein that gentleman enter, she 
lost a very good opportunity for a guess at the cause of Lady Imogen’s 
paleness. 

To the pure and true eye that appreciates the divinity of the form 
after which woman is made, it would have been a glorious feast to have 
seen the perfection of shape, colour, and countenance shown that night 
on the bright floor of Almack’s. For the young and beautiful girls 
whose envied destiny it is, to commence their woman’s history in this 
exclusive hall, there exist aids to beauty known to no other class or 
nation. Perpetual vigilance over every limb from the cradle ao 
sical education of a perfection, discipline, and judgment, pursued only 
at great expense, and under great responsibility,—moral education of 
the highest kind,—habitual consciousness of rank,—exclusive contact 
with elegance and luxury,—and a freedom of intellectual culture, which 
breathes a soul through the face before passion has touched it with a 
line or a shade,—these are some of the circumstances which make 
Almack’s the cynosure of the world for adorable and radiant beauty. 

There were three ladies who had come to Almack’s with a definite 
object that night, each of whom was destined to be surprised and foiled, 
—Lady Ravelgold, who feared she had been abrupt with the inexpe- 
rienced banker, but trusted to find him softened by a day or two’s re- 
flection ; Mrs. St. Leger, the lady of the britscka, who had ordered supper 
for two on her arrival at home from her morning's drive, and intended 
to have the company of the handsome creature she had nearly run over 
in King-street ; and Lady Imogen Ravelgold, as will appear in the sequel. 

Tremlet stood in the entrance from the tea-room a moment, gather- 
ing courage to walk alone into such a dazzling scene; and then, Niiving 
caught a glimpse of the glossy lines of Lady Imogen’s head at the 
farther end of the room, he was advancing towards her, when he was 
addressed by a lady who leaned against one of the slender columns of 
the orchestra, After a sweetly-phrased apology for having nearly knocked 
out his brains that morning with her horses’ fore-ieet, Mrs. St. Leger 
took his arm, and uation Kiet deliberately two or three times, up and 
down the room, took possession, at last, of a banquette on the highest 
range, so far from any other person, that it would i been a marked 
rudeness to have left her alone. Tremlet took his seat by her with this 
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instinctive feeling, trusting that some one of her acquaintances would 
soon approach, and give him a fair excuse to leave her; but he soon 
became amused with her piquant style of conversation, and, not aware 
of being observed, fell into the attitude of a pleased and earnest listener. 

Lady Ravelgold’s feelings during this petit entretien were of a very 
positive description. She had an instinctive knowledge, and conse- 
aura a jealous dislike of Mrs. St. Leger’s character, and, still under 
the delusion that the young banker’s liberality was prompted by a secret 
passion for herself, she saw her credit in the city and her hold upon the 
affections of Tremlet (for whom she had really conceived a violent 
affection) melting away in every smile of the dangerous woman who 

him. As she looked around for a friend to whose ear she 
might communicate some of the suffocating poison in her own heart, 
Lady Imogen returned to her from a galopade, and like a second dagger 
into the heart of the pure-minded girl went this second proof of her 
loyer’s corrupt principle and conduct. Unwilling to believe even her 
own eyes on the night of Lady Roseberry’s féte, she had summoned 
resolution on the road home to ask an explanation of her mother. Em- 
barrassed by the abrupt question, Lady Ravelgold felt obliged to make a 
perie! confidence of the state of her pecuniary affairs; and to clear 
erself she represented Tremlet as having taken advantage of her obli- 
gations to him to push a dishonourable suit. The scene disclosed by 
the sudden blaze of the fire-works being thus simply explained, Lady 
Imogen at once determined to give up Tremlet’s acquaintance altogether 
—a resolution which his open flirtation with a woman of Mrs. St. Leger's 
character served to confirm. She had, however, ove errand with him, 
prompted by her filial feelings and favoured by an accidental circum- 
stance which will appear. 

“Do you believe in animal magnetism?” asked Mrs. St. Leger ; 
“* for, by the fixedness of Lady Ravelgold’s eyes in this quarter, some- 
thing is going to happen to one of us.” 

The next moment the Russian Secretary approached and took his seat 
by Mrs. St. Leger, and with diplomatic address contrived to convey to 
Tremlet’s ear that Lady Ravelgold wished to speak with him. The 
banker rose; but the quick wit of his companion comprehended the 
manceuvre. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” she said; “ but stay—you ’ll sup with me to- 
night? Promise me, parole d’honneur !” 

“Parole!” answered Tremlet, making his way out between the seats, 
half pleased and half embarrassed. 

46 Ks for you, Monsieur le Secretaire,” said Mrs. St. Leger, “you 
have forfeited my favour, and may sup elsewhere. How dared you 
conspire against me ?” 

hile the Russian was making his peace, Tremlet crossed over to 
Lady Ravelgold ; but, astonished at the change in Lady Imogen, he 
soon broke in abruptly upon her mother’s conversation to ask her to 
dance. She accepted his hand for a quadrille, but as they walked down 
the room in search of a vis-a-vis, she complained of heat, and asked 
timidly if he would take her to the tea-room. 

“Mr. Tremlet!” she said, fixing her eyes ae the cup of tea which 
he had given her, and which she found some difficulty in holding, “I 
have come here to-night to communicate to you some important in- 
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formation, to ask a favour, and to break off an acquaintance which’ has 
lasted too long.’’ 

Lady Imogen stopped, for the blood had fled from her lips; and she 
was compelled to ask his arm for omepet She drew herself up to her 
fullest height the next moment, looked at Trenilet, who stood in speech- 
less astonishment, and with a strong effort, commenced again in a 
low, firm tone— 

“I have been acquainted with you some time, Sir, and have never 
inquired nor knew more than your name up to this day. I suffered 
myself to be pleased too blindly - 

** Dear Lady Imogen !"’ 

“Stay a moment, Sir! I will proceed directly to my business. | 
received this morning a letter from the senior partner of a mercantile 
house in the city, with which you are connected. It is written on the 
supposition that I have some interest in you, and informs me that you 
are not, as you yourself suppose, the son of the gentleman who writes 
the letter.” 

“ Madam !”’ 

“ That gentleman, Sir, as you know, never was married. He informs me 
that in the course of many koomtial visits to St. Petersburgh, he formed 
a friendship with Count Manteuffel, the minister of finance to the em- 
peror, whose tragical end, in consequence of his extensive defalcations, 
is well known. In brief, Sir, you were his child, and were taken by 
this English banker, and carefully educated as his own, in happy igno- 
rance, as he imagined, of your father’s misfortunes and mournful death.” 

Tremlet leaned against the wall, unable to reply to this astounding 
intelligence, and Lady Imogen went on, 

‘** Your title and estates have been restored to you, at the request of 
your kind benefactor, and you are now the heir to a princely fortune and 
a count of the Russian empire. Here is the letter, Sir, which is of ‘nd 
value to me now. Mr. Tremlet, one word more, Sir!” 

Lady Imogen gasped for breath. 

‘In return, Sir, for much interest given you heretofore—in return, 
Sir, for this information—’’ 

** Speak, dear Lady Imogen!” 

‘** Spare my mother !” 

‘* Mrs. St. Leger’s carriage stops the way !’’ shouted a servant at that 
moment at the top of the stairs; and as if there were a spell in the 
sound to nerve her resolution anew, Lady Imogen Ravelgold shook the 
tears from her eyes, bowed coldly to Tremlet, and passed out into the 
dres#ing-room. ad 

‘Tf you please, Sir,” said a servant, approaching the amazed banker, 
** Mrs. St. Leger waits for you in her carriage.” 

“Will you come home and sup with us ?”’ said Lady Ravelgold at.the 
same instant, joining him in the tea-room. 

‘*T shall be only too happy, Lady Ravelgold.” 

The bold coachman of Mrs, St. Leger continued to “stop the way,”’ 
spite of policemen and infuriated footmen, for some fifteen minutes. 
At the end of that time Mr. Tremlet appeared, handing down Lady 
Ravelgold and her daughter, who walked to their chariot, which was a 
few steps behind, and very much to Mrs, St. Legeér’s astonishment, the 
handsome banker sprang past her horses’ heads a minute after, jumped 
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into his cabriolet which stood on the opposite side of the street, and 
drove after the vanishing chariot, as if i life depended on overtaking 
it, . Still Mrs, St. Leger’s carriage “stopped the way.” But, in a few 
minutes after, the same footman who had summoned Tremlet in vain 
returned with the Russian Secretary, doomed in blessed unconscious- 
ness to play the pis-aller at her téte-d-téte supper in Spring Gardens. 

If Lady Ravelgold showed beautiful by the uncompromising light and in 
the unornamented hall of Almack’s, she was radiant as she came through 
the mirror door of her own love-contrived and beauty-breathing boudoir: 
Tremlet had been shown into this recess of lu and elegance on his 
arrival, and Lady Ravelgold and her daughter, who preceded him by a 
minute or two, had gone to their chambers, the first to make some slight 
changes in her toilette, and the latter (entirely ignorant of her lover’s 
presence in the house), to be alone with a heart never before in such 
painful need of self-abandonment and solitude. 

Tremlet looked about him in the enchanted room in which he found 
himself alone, and, spite of the prepossessed agitation of his feelings, the 
voluptuous beauty of every object had the effect to divert and tranquillize 
him. The light was profuse, but it came softened through the thinnest 
alabaster; and while every object in the room was distinctly and 
minutely visible, the effect of moonlight was not more soft and dreamy. 
The general form of the boudoir was an oval, but within the pilasters 
of folded silk with their cornices of gold, lay crypts containing copies, 
exquisitely done in marble, of the most graceful statues of antiquity. 
Opposite these, another niche contained a few books, whose retreating 
shelves swung on a secret door; and as it stood half open, the nodding 
head of a Magnolia leaned through, as if pouring from the lips of its 
broad chalice the mingled odours of the unseen conservatory it betrayed. 
The first sketch in crayons of a portrait of aig Ravelgold, by young 
Lawrence, stood against the wall with the frame half buried in a satin 
ottoman; and as Tremlet stood before it, admiring the clear, classic 
outline of the head and bust, and wondering in what chamber of his 
brain the gifted artist had found the beautiful drapery in which he had 
drawn her, the dim light glanced faintly on the left, and the broad mirror 
by which he had entered swung again on its silver hinges and admitted 
the very presentment of what he gazed on. Lady Ravelgold had re- 
moved the jewels from her hair, and the robe of wrought lace which she 
had previously worn that night. In the place of this, she had thrown 
upon her shoulders a flowing wrapper of purple velvet. Her complexion 
was dazzling and faultless in the flattering light of her own rooms, and 
there are those who will read this, who know how the circumstances 
which surround a woman—luxury, elegance, taste, or the opposites of 
these—enhance or dim, beyond help or calculation, even the highest 
order of woman’s beauty. 

Lady Ravelgold held a bracelet in her hand as she came in. 

“In my own house,” she said, holding the glittering jewel to Tremlet, 
“IT have a fancy for the style antique. Tasseline, my maid, is out of the 
way, and you must do the devoir of a knight or an Abigail, and loop up 
this Tyrian sleeve. So! Now take me for a Grecian nymph the rest 
of the evening.” 

“ Lady Ravelgold !”’ 
“‘ Hermione or Aglae, if you please! But let us ring for supper.” 
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As the bell sounded a superb South American trulien darted in fron 
the conservatory, and spreading his gorgeous black and gold wings a 
moment over the alabaster shoulder of Lady Ravelgold, turned his large 
liquid eye fiercely on Tremlet. 

“ Thus it is,” said Lady Ravelgold, “ we forget our old favourites 1 in 
our new. See how jealous he is !” 

“ Supper is served, Miladi!” said a servant, entering. 

* A hand to each, then, for the present,” she said, putting one into 
Tremlet’s, and holding up the trulien with the other. “ He who 
behaves best shall drink first with me.” 

“‘T beg your Ladyship’s pardon,” said Tremlet, drawing back, and 
looking at the servant who immediately left the room. ** Let us under- 
stand each other! Does Lady Imogen sup with us to-night ?” 

“ Lady Imogen has retired,” said her mother, in some surprise, 

“ Then, Madam, will you he seated one moment, and listen to me.’ 

Lady Ravelgold sat down on the nearest ottoman with the air of a 
person too high bred to be taken by surprise, but the colour deepened to 
crimson in the centre of her cheek, and the bird on her hand betrayed 
by one of his gurgling notes that he was held more tightly than . pleased 
him. With a calm and decisive tone, Tremlet went through the expla- 
tiation given in the previous parts of this narrative. He declared his 
love for Lady Imogen, his hopes (while he had doubts of his birth) that 
Lady Ravelgold’s increasing obligations and embarrassments and his 
own wealth might weigh against his disadvantages, and now, his honour- 
able descent being established, and his rank entitling him to propose for 
her hand, he called upon Lady Ravelgold to redeem her obligations to 
him by an immediate explanation to her daughter of his conduct toward 
herself, and by lending her whole influence to the success of his suit. 

Five minutes are brief time to change a lover into a son-in-law, and 
Lady Ravelgold, as we have seen in the course of this story, was no 
philosopher. She buried her face in her hands, and sat silent for awhile 
after Tremlet had concluded ; but the case was a very clear one. Ruin 
and mortification were in one scale, mortification and prosperity in the 
other. She rose, pale, but decided ; and requesting Monsieur le Comte 
Manteuflel to await her a few minutes, ascended to her daughter’s 
chamber. 

* If you please, Sir,” said a servant entering in about half an hour, 
** Mrladi and Lady Imogen beg that you will join them in the supper- 
room.” 

The “ Morning Post” ends all romances, and in the following brief 
paragraph ended Lady Imogen Ravelgold’s :-— 

Marriage in High Life-—Married, on Monday last, at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square, by the Rev. Mr. Shacklew ell, Count Albert 
Manteuffel, &c. &e. &e., to Lady Imogen Ravelgold, daughter of the 
late lamented Earl. The romantic circumstances attending this union 
are well known in the fashionable circles. 
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THE HISTORY OF A RADICAL. 


Section XVI, 
Radical Gratitude. 


« You know Caius Marcius is chief enemy to the people. 

“We know’t, we know ’t. Let us kill him, and we'll have corn at our own 
price. Is't a verdict? 

“ No more talking on ’t, let it be done, 

“ He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead. 
ith every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland.” 
SHaxspeare, Corto/anus, 

The philosophic Longbrain was perfectly sensible of the force of the ar- 
gument in the last section. Nevertheless he would not oppose the scheme 
of the more violent, if not more energetic Crabtree, to sound the trumpetof 
civil war, at first indeed at a distance, and with no very hoarse note, in order 
not to spread too early an alarm. 

But as straws are thrown into the air to ascertain the wind, so a few gentle 
treasons just hinted to the imagination of proper disciples might sound the 
depths of patriotism, and show the progress, if any, that the unintermitting 
preaching of Radicalism had made. To their dismay they’found they bad 
made but few proselytes during the session. The agents for the city (for 
such was their deference for their sovereign of the common state, that they 
were too modest to call themselves representatives) by cheering and attention, 
gave, at first, a semblance of support to the general propositions which 
Crabtree most valiantly laid down in the House, upon the right of resist- 
ance ; in which the claim to carry arms for defence, sanctioned by the Bill 
of Rights, was passionately insisted upon. When, however, the orator took 
the pen in hand, and in a pamphlet proceeded, by cases, to prove that hence 
it followed that any man who felt himself aggrieved by a tax, might resist 
the gathering of it by the sword, if petitions against it were resisted ; these 
doughty patriots had the timidity to tell him the remedy was worse than 
the disease. 

* They are too rich,” said Longbrain, “and love their pelf more than their 
country ; leave them, and try another quarter.” Accordingly, the hero of 
democracy vouched a noble and very wise earl, of great wealth and high 
birth, as one disinterested authority at least, in support of his doctrine. 
“ T envy,” said he (glowing with his subject), “‘ this great man’s generous 
attachment to the people. He has told them openly not to pay the taxes 
til their rights are granted, and as their mere assent to the advice is 
nothing unless supported by practice, and that cannot be successful except 
supported by arms, it is clear the noble earl had his eye upon this right of 
self-defence, conferred by nature, and made the law of the land at the Revo- 
lution, when he gave this advice.” As the advice was really given by the 
sapient authority thus vouched, and even published in a letter addressed to 
the people of England, signed “One of You,” the greatest hopes were con- 
ceived of his general support of insurrectionary principles; and the govern- 
ment having allowed his address, though avowed by him, as it were in 
defiance, to pass even without notice, much less punishment, though meaner 
recusants were prosecuted to extremity, the greatest hopes were conceived 
that his manliness would not allow him to stop here, but that he would 
actively aid the great crisis that seemed approaching. To the mortification 
more than the surprise of Longbrain, and the indignation of both our re- 
generators, the noble earl took no notice of the doctrines attributed, or the 
address made to him i the pamphlet, though he afterwards made, what was 
thought sufficient amends for the slight in a manner we shall hereafter detail. 
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Our apostle of liberty was now so conspicuous, that he was more and 
more courted by all whom inequality of Jot, failure in views, natural profli- 
gacy, or mortified pride, had rendered discontented, and these were not a 
few. His assistance was invoked by them as counsellor, writer, and orator, 
whenever those characters had become necessary in the trade of patriotism. 
Thus there was scarcely a hustings or a political dinner which he was not 
retained to attend, on the Radical side.- I say retained, because he was far 
too prudent to throw away his talents; and at length a distinct though 
secret understanding took place between him and those of his. brother 
patriots who had money as well as zeal, by which his services were to be 
(not bought, for that he scorned, but) rewarded as patriotism ought to be, by 
something more substantial than empty honour. He was, however, at 
least modest in his charges, declaring that to help the pure cause was his 
chief inducement; only as he was not rich, nor likely to be so, from Aristo- 
cratic injustice, he condescended to accept his expenses, and some compen- 
sation fur loss of time and labour. 

It was said, indeed, that he had thus honoured one spendthrift county 
candidate, by permitting the small douceur of one thousand pounds to be 
paid into his banker's (not Mr. Stockwell); but he despised the report, 
which, he said, was one of the Tory slanders ; and this was believed by 
many Whigs and all the Radicals. He still continued his experiments on 
the people, by sounding the trumpet of rebellion, and succeeded so far at a 
patriot dinner, as to induce one devoted champion of invaded rights to 
exclaim, “ To your tents, O Israel!’ And as this was the cry that pre- 
luded the great 1641, and led ultimately to the happiest days of Eng- 
land, when kings were beheaded, and servitors reigned, the effect was 
hailed with enthusiasm by a numerous body of citizens, whom wine and 
virtue together had converted into nothing less than Romans. 

To be sure an unfortunate proposal was made by one individual not so 


highly gifted with public spirit as the rest, to inquire first, and then de- 
clare by a resolution, what were the rights that had been invaded, and 
what laws broken by the king, or the lords; but he was immediately cried 
down by the appellation of“ spy,’ and “ black sheep,"’ and only saved himse!f 
from condign punishment by escaping from the room, 

The most glowing declaration against the tyrant Aristocracy followed ; all 


salaried persons were denounced, and the health of the great soldier of Eng- 
land having been proposed, it was refused with indignation, and the aneeting 
agreed that his services had not only been overrated and paid for, which 
released them from all gratitude; but that they might even be questioned 
and deplored, as they had only tended to rivet the chains of liberty at home 
and abroad, 

Flushed with the applause which followed this burst, our Radical affirmed 
that their enemies ought to be made to feel what it was to brave an in- 
sulted people; and another, rather more drunk, proposed a visit to the 
pues the house of peers, or that of the great captain Aimse//, This was 
wailed with acclamation, and the hero who had sounded the cry of “To 
your tents,’ seizing a tricolour banner that bung over the president's chair, 
the whole posse descended to the street; and, as the king was not in town, 
and the lords not sitting, made the best of their way to Piccadilly. 

Here began a scene more honourable, we imagine, to the virtue that be- 
longs to pure Radicalism, than tallying with what once formed something 
like weakness in the British character in the gratitude it was wont to show 
to public benefactors. It would be time thrown away to descant upon the 
services done to Britain, and through her, to Europe and to the world, by 
the extraordinary energies and successes of the great person whose house it 
was now resolved to assail. From nearly a desponding nation, struggling 
for existence, he had raised us by almost his own sole exertion, and his own 
single character, when all other nations had succumbed, and many of our- 
selves were ready to despair and die—to security, independence, and. inter- 
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minable fame. The glories of all our ancestors seemed to be concentrated 
in him, and, like another Gustavus Adolphus, the iron tyranny of despotism 
had sunk under his arm. 

It is, however, the high and unbending character of Republicanism, that, 
the greater the merit and services of a citizen, the more severe and jealous, 
after his serbices are over, should be his treatment and fortune.: This is the 
very perfection of public virtue, and accordingly it shone out peculiarly in 
the Athenian and Roman Republics, when they banished. Aristides, Ca- 
millus, and Coriolanus, and put Phocion ‘to. death. And as they forgot 
individual gratitude and partial justice in their interest for the PEOPLE, 80 
here, the stoical love of country which animated the virtuops persons we 
hayg described, lifted them far above so poor a weakness as gratitude to a 
preserver, so as to avoid the pause of a moment in the noble sacrifice 
which they meditated. The domestic residence of this illustrious individual 
was therefore attacked with a violence which some timid persons represented 
as brutal, but which was afterwards reported in all Radical societies as 
nothing short of heroic. The stones flew thick ; the windows were broken 
in ; the doors assailed ; the yells of hostility worthy true Britons ; and the 
lives of the inhabitants might have been perilled, to the great advantage of 
the great cause, had not the police, who unfortunately were anything but 
“ petints," succeeded in effecting a rescue. 

t amply confirmed the remark of Segur upon the picture exhibited by 
England, of **la license des elections; la fréquence des émeutes ; les 
injures prodiguées, et les pierres jettées aux hommes puissans.”” To these 
he adds, in order to finish this deseription of our philosophic character, ‘de 
sentiment profond de V’égalité civile.’ Such a lesson could not fail of being 
read and remembered by all men who dared to suppose that service to one's 
country can entitle any one to its gratitude, or even to its justice, according 
to ordinary rules, when the real and true interpreters of those qualities, the 
people, choose to think differently of their meaning from the usual notion 
entertained of them. 

That the interpretation of these, and many other things once held to be 
of importance, belongs, in our now improved state, to the description of men 
we have mentioned (the people), soon appeared beyond all doubt or eavil, 
from the dictumof one of the ministers. It may be supposed this little 
indication of public opinion made some impression upon the unenlightened. 

The great person whose house and property had suffered, finding little 
security against a recurrence of the evil (if evil could spring from an act 
of the people), fortified his house, which, blocked up in all its accessible 
points, remained an impressive monument to natives and foreigners, of the 
“sentiment profond de légalité civile,” mentioned by Segur : and still 
more, of the generosity, consistency, justice, and most gratifying disposition 
to reward eminent services, which so distinguishes the present time. The 
spectacle of the fortified house of the man, once the crowned iol of the 
public for services in the field, and who had done almost equal service at 
home, by being the person to remove all religious disabilities there, created 
something like shame and grief among many ridiculous persons who, when 
légalité civile was in question, had the folly to profess to be the friends of 
order, and to be shocked at national ingratitude ; and this so far operated 
upon the above-mentioned patriotic minister, that he actually disapproved 
the occurrence we have described. “ Nevertheless,” said he, “ who can blame 
or oppose the opinions of the people, when so unequivocally pronounced ? 
A sentiment which thoroughly elucidated and confirmed the reputation this 
minister had acquired for clearness of intellect, the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of justice, and the best mode of dissovering 
truth. Another, and still greater minister, had also acquired immortal ho- 
nour, and the gratitude of the whole people, for declaring that those were 
fools who did not legislate in the spirtt of the age, that spirit being, as we 
have seen, the destruction of the houses’of unworthy citizéns ; and in some 
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instances, too trifling to ‘mention, the destruction of nearly awhole city of 
the first consequence in the re. An attempt upon'the life of ‘its lead- 
ing magistrate ; and the actual loss of many other lives, might indeed have 
a palled less firm nerves than those of this minister of the people; but 
this being only a more unequivocal proof of the — of the age; it only 
more unequivocally proved the fitness of this patriot’ minister for his re- 
sponsible situation, and the profoundness of the maxim by which he pro- 

to govern. That nothing, too, might be wanting to the complete 
understanding of his one he he added a warning to the bishops, to'put thetr 
houses in order, which the alarmed prelates considered as an unpleasant 
threat, as it was shown from their bibles, that ifthey did not, the alternative 
was that they “should surely die.” Everybody praised, as he ought, 
this virtuous and persuasive policy of the minister to force these obstinate 
ecclesiastics to vote for him, nor could Radicalism itself have desired a more 
obsequious servant to stoop to its footstool. Yet, strange to say, the high 
views of our Radical were not satisfied. There was an original sin in both 
the ministers we have mentioned, which, spite of their plunge into the 
wine-press of democracy, and though they had stained their naked legs 
with new wine*, by no means satisfied his “ sentiment profond de légalité 
civile.’ Say what they would, do what they would, put on the bonnet rouge 
if they would, they were men of birth, and were, and would always be, un- 
tameable Aristocrats. A funeral in the family of one of them had been 
attended by twenty coaches-and-four; and a tailor had complained that 
the other had received him with “ lofty civility.” Was this to be borne? No; 
their coronets and coaches, and their civility itself, only made them more 
hateful to the pure homeliness of the honest person who walked on foot, 

“ Wrapt in his virtue and a good surtout.” 


“No matter,” said Longbrain, “we have used them to destroy our more 
redoubtable enemies ; their own turn will come next.” 


Secrion XVII. 


Of a Conspiracy to ruin the Radical, and of the ability by which he 
defeated it himself. 


“ Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course.” 
Suaxspraus, Henry V'1., Part III. 


Those who are given to the investigation of -human nature have disco- 
vered that a very ardent disposition does not always confine itself to one pas- 
sion, and that if several passions exist at the same time, they are all pursued 
with equal vehemence. It has been sometimes supposed that there is not 
room in the same heart for ambition and love at the same time. This is a 
mistake, proved by many well-known examples, of which we find Mr. Caleb 
Crabtree, Printer, Radical, and M.P. to have been one. To be sure, his ene- 
mies (for even patriotism has enemies) have supposed his love to have been 
not over pure, and his conduct under it not over honest; but great men are 
too often slandered, and, as he denied the whole history, and ought to know 
his own case best, we must suppose that the imputation was what he said it 
was, a lie—got up by the Tories to deprive him of his fair fame, as they 
could not otherwise put him down. So said Cobbett, when he was accused 
of having encouraged a comrade in the ranks to bring his officer to a court- 
martial on his testimony, and then ran away the morning of the trial. Every 
body that knew Cobbett must have believed him; and so we hope they will 
Mr. Crabtree, when he imputed a misfortune he fell into about this time to 
a conspiracy formed against him by his political opponents—a mode of = 
ceeding we by no means approve. We are bound, however, as impartial bio- 





* “ Nudataque musto 
Tinge novo mecum direptis crura cothurnis.” 
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graphers, to relate the facts of a case, which, for a time, occasioned this suf- 
ferer in. the cause of the public some annoyance and no inconsiderable loss, 
Before his! great accession to fame, and ere his finances had become com- 
paratively easy, our patriot had found it convenient to board in a very plain 
but honest family in the town where he’ conducted his paper, The master 
of it, a respectable tradesman of the name of Burford, was a widower, left with 
av only child, a daughter, who was his consolation and delight. And well 
she might be, for it would be difficult to have found a more pleasing combi- 
nation of beauty, youth, innocence, and simplicity, in the same person. She 
was sixteen, cheerful, confiding, and her heart always in her eyes, or on her 
tongue. A blessing to her father, and joyful to be so, nothing could be more 
happy or more blameless than her life. Can we wonder that the heart even 
of our servitor, raging and rugged as it was with ambition and love of 
country, found room in it also for the love of a woman ? | 
The intimacy produced by a daily intercourse at meals completed a fasci- 
nation which youth and beauty had begun; and our hero burned as much 
with desire as ambition. He could not marry, and even if his circumstances 
rmitted it, and were the little Hebe favourable, he was much too sincere in 
is attachment to liberty to think of it. What he did think of is the ques- 
tion. Honest Burford, who had risen by industry from small means to com- 
fort, was not a man of more than the commonest education, but had therefore 
the greater wish that his daughter's should not be neglected. Perhaps he 
went beyond the mark, for he wished to give her accomplishments not so 
well suited to her condition ; and she herself wished to learn French, Un- 
luckily there was no master in the town, and the Radical, who had picked 
up a good deal of the language, like Cobbett, thought he could supply the 
place. He obtained two objects by it. He got his board cheaper, and he 
gratified his wish to be more and more intimate with this daughter of nature, 
as he called her. He had a rival, indeed, in the town, a‘young man of her 
own rank, and rising in prospects—but Ae could not teach French. Louisa 
thought her name sounded more prettily in French, and she liked, she did 
not know why, to be called La petite Louise. Her master did not fail to 
gratify her, and the epithets, bonne, aimable, and chére, added a pleasure to 
it, whenever pronounced, which unaccountably added to its agreeableness. 
The tutor by degrees did not seem so coarse and plain as at first; and he 
certainly was a great deal cleaner, a great deal softer, nay almost polite. She 
was alive, too, to the gifts of literary talent, and everybody said how supe- 
rior his were. We have said she was confiding. Her innocence was such that 
she knew not how to be otherwise, and as her father knew nothing of books 
(particularly French books), the choice of them was left to the amorous 
tutor, Atthe end of a twelvemonth, during which he became more and 
more inflamed, and more and more assiduous, she could read tolerably well, 
and, under his direction, and with his assistance, they read together the 
novels of Crebillon, ‘‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuses,” and “‘ La Nouvelle Eloise,’ 
in which it was not difficult for the English St. Preux to trace his own like- 
ness to an English Julie. The rival, who was favoured by her father, und 
had been so by herself (they had been playmates and children together), 
now came forward, but, to his consternation, was dismissed. What share 
the tutor had in this is differently spoken of by Radical and Tory. Poor 
Louisa’s account, however, distinctly asserts that she consulted him asa 
friend, that he then professed the warmest love for her, and intimated that 
if fortune smiled upon him, he would lay himself at her feet, if she refused 
the proposal now before her. The old lover took his leave, and the new lover 
took his place; the readings went on, the St. Preux of Jean Jaques became 
more and more the prototype of the St. Preux of the Radicals, until the hke- 
ness Was more than perfected, by the open proof of the shame and ruin of 
~ once lovely tlower, whose freshness was now for ever faded, withered, and 
ost. 
The father, with a heart broken in twain, demanded justice of his spoiler — 
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the poor victim, of her lover: the neighbours reproached ; even Radicals 
said he was to blame. The firm character of the ublican, however, 
stood unblemished. Immoveable as a rock, he denied that he was guilty : 
he defied inquiry ; there was at least no evidence as to Aim ; he hinted sus- 
picions of another, thus destroying, or attempting to destroy, the fame of his 
victim for veracity as well as virtue. The demand of reparation by marriage 
was disdained, and the rather because it admitted guilt. The father was 
Conservative in his principles, and the whole was attributed to an infamous 
conspiracy against our Liberal on account of his zeal for Reform. 

This account, however, not passing quite so current in a place where the 
injured father was much respected, and the once innocent girl remembered 
with favour, it became the subject of serious discussion, and poor Louisa’s 
story gained daily upon belief. Some very voluptuous prints, also, appen- 
dages to the Nouvelle Heloise, had been seen by servants in Mr. Crabtree’s 
chamber, and afterwards on the table of his inexperienced pupil; and alto- 
gether the case made so disadvantageous an impression against the lover of 
liberty, that numbers of the neighbouring gentry advised and encouraged 
poor Burford to prosecute the spoiler at law. As there was no witness to 
the promise of marriage which had, no doubt, produced the fall of the con- 
fiding but ruined girl, no hope of success could be entertained of an action 
for a breach of it. But one for seduction of a daughter, by the father, ad- 
mitting of her testimony, it was resolved to resort to; and, while pending, a 
letter was received by Louisa in a feigned hand, but purporting to come 
from the defendant, assuring her that if she would suppress her testimony, 
the marriage should take place in six months. This letter was produced, but 
rejected on the trial. The Radical complained of it bitterly, as a part of the 
conspiracy ; and as to the latter, opinions were divided. The interest, how- 
ever, created by the victim herself; the clearness of her testimony, though 
by no means a willing one ; the innocence of her former life, and the inge- 
nuousness and distress of her present. appearance, wrought so powerfully in 
her favour, that she was throughout believed; and, as her seducer could not 
disprove, except by denial, that the prints from the Heloise had belonged to 
him, the verdict was for the father, with 15002, damages. 

This was a blow as severe as unexpected. It cut from under him all the 
advantages he had hitherto gained in point of finance, whether by industry, 
ability, or means perhaps not quite so honourable. In effect it deprived him 
of the last farthing he possessed. What was worse, he feared it might, by 
weakening his character, weaken his means of recruiting his injured fortune. 
In this he was agreeably disappointed. A man of an ordinary class, or 
commonplace description, a grovelling Tory who stood upon his moral repu- 
tation, might feel these rubs and gibes of fortune, perhaps have been fright- 
ened from the field by a ridiculous sense of shame. Not so, what Paine calls 
the Hien DemocraticaL Minp; it soared above such littleness. Achilles 
never was made to fly ; Hector might. The total senselessness of this great 
person to the feeling of disgrace, except as attended with loss of power, or 
loss of money, made him indifferent to anything but the problem how to 
repair those losses; and luckily the spirit of the age, set up as his golden 
calf of worship by his friend the Minister lately mentioned, gave him thie 
fairest hopes of complete restoration. In this he was much aided by his 
frienl Longbrain, whom he felt forced to consult on the conduct to pursue. 

“ Are you guilty?” said Longbrain. “If you advise with a physician, 
you will not attempt to conceal your case.” 

It was a hard, an ensnaring, an unfair question, and the Radical so 
treated it. ’ 

“ T am, and I am not,” answered he, “‘ and must decline answering.” 

Longbrain thrust his tongue into his cheek, and looked so that his friend's 
pride took the alarm, and he could willingly have knocked him down. 

“ Appearances at least are against you,” said the sage. 

“ They are so.” 
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“Well, tarn them into appearances for you.” 

* How >” 

‘As our enemies would—by braving the matter out. You are quite 
dreaded enough by the Tories to make them swear black is white to get rid 
of yous rand quite valued, enough by ourselves to do the same to preserve 
you |” . 

“ The inference ?" 

“ That to have suborned this prosecution by that infernal club, and paid 
~ it out of their purses, would only be a probable assertion,” said Long- 

rain. 

“ Good,” returned Crabtree, “ not only probable, but I really believe 
true.” 

“ This to me /" observed Longbrain; and his tongue plied his cheek with 
double force, and the sneer of his mouth assumed horrid obliquity. 

“T really do believe it!” cried Crabtree. 

“ You are a d—d fool,” answered Longbrain. 

This had very near separated the virtuous pair. Longbrain said he could 
have forgiven a little falling-off from correctness with a silly gil, and even a 
refusal by one pauper to marry another, merely. because he had damaged her ; 
but to presume to impose upon him by professing innocence, and still more 
the belief that he could himself swallow the fact that the Tories would suborn 
perjury to get rid of him, was an absolute affront. We have seen, indeed, 
allthe way through, that Mr. Longbrain was an infinitely honester, as well as 
abler, certainly a less visionary, rascal, than ouradventurer. Mutual neces- 
sity, however, kept the friends together, 

“ I think you a blockhead,” said Longbrain, “ for thinking to impose upon 
me; you might as well think you could impose upon yourself. Neverthe- 
less, for the convenience of the thing, I will suppose ee innocent ; the rather 
because I allow, such is the spirit of the age in which wisdom tells us we 
are to legislate, that if you had seduced ten wives, instead of a single puling 
maiden ; or committed forgery, instead of teaching caution as you did to old 
Stockwell ; your zeal for Reform would acquit you with all Reformers, and 
any villany you could invent against the Tories, were it high treason itself, 
would be believed.” 

Crabtree was scarcely relieved by this speech. He relished not the words 
fvol and blockhead, nll almost as little that his profession of innocence was 
not believed. However, he recovered from his moodiness by degrees, and it 
was settled that the tone to be given to the trial should be that the Radical 
was an injured man, punished for his imprudent good nature in becoming a 
tutor in a Conservative family; that the jury were perjured, and the whole 
proceeding a conspiracy of aristocrats against a defender of the people. 

Of course the matter became a public question; all papers, clubs, coffee- 
houses, and peg-houses, teemed with it; and if the injured Radical's friends 
were not the most numerous, they were at least the most zealous of those that 
sat in judgment upon him. Longbrain’s advice to him was admirable, and 
it must be owned he admirably profited by it. ‘“ You have nothing left for 
it,” said his friend, “but a bold front. Do not avoid the subject—court it, 
and disarm your judges by defying them.” He did so, and, though fifty 
times foiled, he fifty times renewed his complaints, so that at last some began 
to doubt, and all agreed that he was either the most injured or the most im- 
pudent of men. The affair did not end here, for such was the zeal of Radi- 
calism, and such the desire to screen so great a martyr to the cause, that a 
meeting of Reformers was called to try the case over again, with only the 
difference that no evidence was examined but his own statement; the judge 
who had presided at the trial was found guilty of being an aristocrat, and 
therefore unfit; the jury denounced as being influenced by the judge; and 
the Radical was declared, by a solemn resolution, not to have ceased to de- 
serve well of his country. Len 

The best is to come, Radical virtue having fallen a victim to the ty- 
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many of power (such was the language used), it was only..meet.that. it 
should be protected by Radical generosity ; and, as the al , were held 
to be beyond his means, a subscription was. opened to assist ‘Strange 
to say, this was not only voted, but carried 1 acegiee into + Rane 
brain, who was in the chair, headed it with ] though it 
turned out, through a quarrel between the two. patriots, that it never.was 
paid, a reproach which Longbrain answered by asserting .that~it hadheen 
so agreed between them ; and the unjust Tories had the inselenee to charae- 
terize this as a decoy. The noble earl, however, whom we bave before 
mentioned as having advised the people to resist the Jaws, came forward 
munificently in this cause of injured innocence, for he not only. subseribed, 
but paid the sum which, in Longbrain, was only a make-believe. ) 
It is really scarcely credible that so many fools should have been; found 
among us as came forward upon this occasion. There was 9 talk even of a 
settlement of an annuity for life upon the martyr, and the trade of. patriot- 
ism was evidently at a premium. One piece of ridicule of it, however, dc- 
serves to be recorded. The secretary to the committee. having written 
circulars to the most eminent Radicals, requesting to know what they 
would contribute, and one of these to the banker, Stockwell, that gentle- 
man transmitted to him what he facetiously called the whole 1500/,, being 
an acquittance in form, he said, for the sum which he had lent him for the 
purchase of Pounce’s printing-ollice. 


Secrion XVIII. 


Of the jade's trick that Fortune played the Radical, and the conse- 
quences of it. 


“ Heavens and honour be witness, that no want of resolution in me, but only 
my followers’ base end ignominious treasons, makes me betake me to my heels.” 
Suakspeans, Henry VI1., Part I. 


We are sorry to think that the agreeable part of our biography is drawing 
towards a close, and, notwithstanding the triumphs recorded in the last 
section, that the glory of our Radical is about to fade. Whether he trusted 
too much to the fidelity of fortune, although, when speaking of her favours 
to the Aristocracy, he always called her a strumpet ; whether the mob were 
jealous that their character for fickleness might be lost if they continued 
true to him; or whether the devil thought that he had sufficiently stood his 
friend, certain it is that things began to assume a louring aspect, which 
they had not worn since he sallied from Oxford to reform the world.—The 
subscription that had been made for him by no means enabled him to dis- 
charge the amount of the verdict ; and he found, particularly in the House, 
that his imputation of a conspiracy against him by the Tries, was ridi- 
culed. Some weak persons who had families, had even ventured to (what is 
called) fight shy of him ; and Mrs. Longbrain herself, a quiet correct woman, 
who had a growing daughter, remonstrated with her husband against the 
closeness of his intimacy with him, This, probably, he would not have 
minded, but his lucky star failed him in a matter of much more serious im- 
portance. To avoid an execution in discharge of the verdict, he had in 
vain endeavoured to borrow sufficient of his brother Radicals; and even 
Longbrain had declined, from certain fears as to his chance of repayment, 
which his knowledge of his Radical zeal by no means set at rest. It was 
hence the quarrel allided to arose between them. From having exhausted, 
too, all the topics of private scandal, and nearly all of public grievance, and 
even his rich treasury of slang and blackguardism, his paper began to be 
thought less poignant than it had been, and the sale fell off In a word, the 
lictors and fasces that had waited upon him in his dreams, began to give 
way to the fears of beings called sheriff's officers; and though his person 
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was safe; it ‘would have been inconvenient to have had his printing-press 
seized; In this dilemma, he fostered a — by embarking to a 
pre at ee ak se public loan, the di upon which he assured 
himself would realize to him many thousand pounds. Unhappily, they 
wuitned the other way, and though he had written up the loan with all his 
powers in his paper, and made a warm speech in Parliament in its favour 
he wusleft with anadverse balance of very many hundreds. What was he 
to do? His character of was not benefited by that of gambler; 
blame him not, therefore, if, considering (as he afterwards affirmed in his 
defence), that the cause of Radicalism was at stake in his person, he had 
recourse to an expedient, not altogether correct indeed, but which he never 
meant should do injury to any one. 

Among some red-hot bewailers of their country over whom he had acquired 
influence, was an elderly person of small fortune, which he was desirous of 
settling upon his children. He did it by will; and such was his admiration 
of Mr. Crabtree’s virtue, that he made him their guardian and sole trustee. 
The*money (a few thousands) was in the funds; and on his death, which 
happened soon after, the regular transfer of it was made to Crabtree’s name. 
In the strait to which the iniquity of the ees had reduced him, cart 
we wonder if the temptation of usinga part (it was only a small part, he said,) 
of these funds could not be resisted ? sides, he meant to restore it as soon 
as he could, Nothing could be more fairly intended ; and the hubbub that was 
raised about it by the Tories when it was discovered, as it unluckily was, 
was cruel, mean, and revengeful. It seems that the banker with whom the 
children’s dividends were lodged during the first year of the trust, was, what 
our Radical called him when the matter came to light, a meddling old fox ; 
and, the last dividend not having been paid in as usual, he was impertinent 
enough to foster something like suspicion, having in truth been most pro- 
vokingly put upon his guard by his brother banker, Mr. Stockwell, He, in 
consequence, actually inquired at the bank (how ponneeapgiin it is tokeep 
accounts so correctly !) into the state of the trust money; and found, more 
perhaps to his regret than surprise, that several hundred pounds had been 
abstracted by the trustee. This created an immediate explosion, the effects 
of which our Radical in vain endeavoured to allay, though even here, many 
of his brother Radicals, and even some Whigs, protested against the perse- 
cution which they said his politics alone had induced, and gave him the 
fullest credit for his intention to restore the money when he could. His 
struggle however was hard; he found himself going down both in pocket 
and in character ; and, as misfortunes seldom come alone, from dissensions 
and changes among the ministers, the Parliament was dissolved. 

This was a stroke fatal to all hope of recovery, for the immaculate borough 
of Brawlerstown, which had subscribed for the return of so great a patriot, 
had got a little tired of subscriptions. To do them justice, however, two or 
three of the most determined roundheads among them wre to him to 
know his intentions, but, finding that he stood upon his public character, 
which they thought a little tarnished, and that he utterly refused (that is, 
was unable,) to expend a single farthing for his return, they discovered that 
the borough could not consent to be represented by a gambler, a breaker of 
his trust, and a seducer of women. They therefore returned home, 
leaving him to shift for himself. The consequence was, that, with utter 
ruin staring him in the face, his ambition blasted, and his only Lys ve a 
prison, he gave the people to the devil as unworthy his cares, an with 
as much property as he could turn into money, to the nearest sea-port, 
whence he embarked for that land of promise, liberty, and happiness, 
America. : : 

Well; Cobbett had twice done the same, to avoid certain inconveniences 
which twiZ/ now and then befal public men, especially if they be printers'and 
patriots. Yet Cobbett had twice returned, white-washed, and restored, if 
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not enriched. To be sure, he had sought alliance and protection from a dead 
man's bones, whom he called Tom Paine, and was the better received for 
them in “this land of cullibility. And why should not our Radical also 
have his dead man's bones, and call them Dr. Franklin's? Cobbett went on 
printing and enlightening in America, and reared himself above the 
mountains of unmerited abuse that were heaped upon him solely because of 
his patriotism ; nay, he died a member of the house, and a monument was 
voted him by some of our wise men of Gotham. And was not Mr. Caleb 
Crabtree, a printer and a patriot, also forced into banishment from having 
loved the people, and exoited the abuse of their oppressors in revenge ? 
Might not the same retribution therefore await him, when prejudice had 
subsided, and the light of truth was unveiled? Such were the consoling 
reflections which supported our illustrious exile while crossing the Atlantic, 
and such complete hold did these dreams take of him, that, by the time he 
reached New York, though, in point of finance, he was little better than 
when he entered Pounce’s shop, a dusted, hungry, houseless wanderer, he 
felt like a man of consular dignity entering Rome. 

As he had corresponded in the course of his business with a considerable 
bookseller in this fine city, his first object was to find him, which was easily 
done, and, relating as much of his story as he thought necessary, and no 
more, to account for his leaving England, he consulted him as to his plans. 
England, he said, was not yet in such a state of advance towards Demo- 
eracy as to give proper encouragement to areal lover of equality to remain 
in it: that an accursed Aristocracy still ruled the people, nor were the 
— themselves worthy that it should be otherwise ; witness the treatment 
ve had received from his veering electors; that he had better hopes in such 
a soil of liberty as America; and he threw out some hints, that a man who 
had done so much for her as himself, might, though a stranger, have a fair 
hope of being enrolled a member of Congress. 

To his astonishment, Mr. Shrewdly, the bookseller, gave him no en- 
couragement, nor, in return, would our adventurer open himself to him 
upon the nature and extent of his resources, still less‘as to certain par- 
ticulars respecting his conduct, which the American had gleaned from 
English newspapers’ that had reached New York. The next day the 
victim of oppression was favoured with the following article in one of the 
New York papers, which certainly did not tend to brighten his prospects :— 

“We have heard that we are favoured by the arrival on our shores, after 

& prosperous voyage from England, of Caleb Crabtree, Esq., printer, and 
ex-M.P. forthe borough of Brawlerstown; well known for his ardent love 
of liberty and equality, aud his profound knowledge of the science of go- 
vernment. ‘Tis said that, despairing of doing any good among his slavish 
countrymen, he does us the honour to think he may be happier here, an‘ 
nee be able to contribute to our improvement, by the communication of 
tis amazing stores. We are obliged to him for coming so far to enlighten 
us ; but as we want no instruction, either in political science or social duties 
(such as being true to trusts, or respect for female virtue), itis a pity that he 
has given himself so much trouble. We as little want printers, being amply 
satisfied with our own; and, being Democrats from our cradles, and having 
a considerable stock of the commodity on hand, we see no prospect of ad- 
vantage either to the ex-M.P. or ourselves, from the visit. WVerbum sat.” 

“These fools are worse than those of Oxford,” exclaimed the Radical, as 
he quitted New York. 

What afterwards became of him we never could exactly ascertain. Some- 
time ago we heard of a Mr. Crabtree who was rifled by a back settler in 
the Illinois, for liberties offered to his wife ; and another of the same name 
was a serjeant-major inone of Santa Anna's Mexican regiments that mutinied, 
and he, being foreed to fly into the Floridas, became a slave-driver there 
from very want. We trust that this was not the illustrious person whose 
memoirs, for the sake of all true lovers of liberty, we have thus thought it 
expedient to record, 
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THE WOW TO- HER SON’S BETROTHED. 


By tHe Hon, Mrs. Norron. 


Aft, cease to plead with that sweet cheerful voice, 
Nor bid me struggle with a weight of woe, 
Lest from the very tone that says “ rejoice,” 
A double bitterness of grief should grow ; 
Those words from tHe, convey no gladdeiling thouglit, 
No sound of comfort lingers in their tone, 
But by their means a haunting shade is brought 
Of love and happiness for ever gone ! 


My son !—alas, hast thou forgotten Aim, 
That thou art full of hopeful plans again ? 
His heart is cold—his joyous eyes are dim,— 
For him tnx FuTuUR:E is a word in vain! 
He never more the welcome hours may share, 
Nor bid Love’s sunshine cheer our lonely home,— 
How hast thou conquered all the long despair 
Born of that sentence— He ts in the tomb! 


How can thy hand with cheerful fondness press 

The hands of friends who still on earth may stay— 
Remembering Ats most passionate caress 

When the LONG PARTING summoned him away ? 
How can'st thou keep from bitter weeping, while 

Strange voices tell thee thou art brightly fair— 
Remembering how Ae loved thy playful smile, 

Kiss’d thy smooth cheek, and praised thy burnished hair? 


How can’st thou laugh? How can’st thou warble songs? 

How can’st thou lightly tread the meadow-fields, 
Praising the freshness which to Spring belongs, 

And the sweet incense which the hedge-flower yields ? 
Does not the many-blossom’d spring recal 

Our pleasant walks through cowslip-spangled meads,— 
The violet-scented lanes—the warm south-wall, 

Where early flow’rets reared their welcome heads? 


Does not remembrance darken on thy brow 
When the wild rose a richer fragrance flings— 
When the caressing breezes lift the hough, 
And the sweet thrush more passionately sings :— 
Dost thou not, then, lament for him whose form 
Was ever near thee, full of earnest grace ? 
Does not the sudden darkness of the storm 


Seem luridly to fall on Nature's face ? 
2c 2 














The Widow té her Son's Betrothed. 


It does tome! The murmuring summer breeze, 
Which thou dost turn thy glowing cheek to mect, 
For me sweeps desolately through the trees, — 
And moans a dying requiem at my feet ! 
The glistening river which in beauty glides, 
Sparkling and blue with morn’s triumphant light, 
All lonely flows, or in its bosom hides 
broken image lest to human sight ! 





I gaze upon its rippling waves, and lo! 
His smile seems brightening on the waters clear ; 
Far off it gleams,—without the life-warm glow,— © 
In fitful rays that shine and disappear ! 
Or, ‘mid the branches of the sheltering wood, 
I listen for his voice so long unheard, 
And my heart leaps, in that dim solitude, 
At every sound by which the leaves are stirr’d. 


I linger on the path, as though to wait 
Might bring the loiterer to his mother’s side ; 
I hurry onwards,—past the wicket-gate 
To the lone bower where he was wont to bide. 
Vague expectation fevers in my heart,— 
Still possible those happy meetings seem,— 
Till, stung by memory’s sudden power, I start— 
And tears and anguish chase the mocking dream ! 


But tHou!—Ah! turn thee not in grief away, 
I do not wish thy soul as sadly wrung— 
I know the freedom of thy spirit’s piay, 
I know thy bounding heart is fresh and young: 
I know corroding Time wil/ slowly break 
The links whieh bound most fondly and most fast, 
Anil Hope will be Youth’s comforter, and make 
The long bright Future overweigh the Past. 


Only, when full of tears I raise mine eyes 
And meet thine ever full of smiling light, 
I feel ds though thy vanished sympathies 
Were buried in nis grave, where all is night ; 
And when beside our lonely hearth I sit, 
And thy light laugh comes echoing to my ear, 
I wonder how the waste of mirth and wit 
Hath still the power thy widowed heart to cheer ! 


Bear with me yet! Mine is a harsh complaint! 
And thy youth’s innocent light-heartedness 
Should rather soothe me when my spirits faint, 
Than seem to mock my aye’s lone distress, 
Yet oh! the tide of grief is swelling high, 
And if so soon forgetfulness must be— 
If, for the pre ap, thou hast no farther sigh, 
Weep for his Mother !—Weep, young Bride, for mx ! 
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MR. PEPPERCORN “ AT HOME.” ” 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Craprer I[IP. 


Ir is the belief of the benevolent that even the devil may be painted 
in shadow ; we have, therefore, some hope of winning the charity of our 
readers for Sheepskin of Clement’s-inn: appearances may at first be 
against him, but feeling that that adroit person has more than an 
average share of mistakes to answer for, we hasten to declare that, no 
matter for the number or the condition of the tenants on the Hyacinth 
estate, their occupancy was entirely without his consent or knowledge. 
At the outset of our narrative, we explained the true motives of Cupid, 
the dog—surely, Sheepskin of Clement’s-inn, deserves no less consider- 
ation. Itis true, that the attorney had suffered the houses to fall into 
decay,—this, we cannot deny: but again, for this, he doubtless had his 
own especial reasons. Possibly, in the course of our story, these may 
be developed. We have now to speak of the immediate neighbours and 
fellow-lodgers—yes, felluw-lodgers—of Isaac Peppercorn. 

The bill of charges presented to our traveller, although seeming mon- 
strous to his simplicity, must at once have struck the reader—for we 
like to fix the attention through the pocket—as belonging to a happier 
time than the times we live in. Yes; they were of the golden age, 
when innkeepers had consciences; every generation of men—it is the 
comfortable creed of many excellent moralists—improving in wickedness 
on its predecessor. At what point of degradation the sins of Adam are 
to stop, remains a curious matter of uncertainty. As a philosopher has 
given in his firm conviction that man originully emerged from the inno- 
cency of an oyster, possibly he is destined to proceed through innumer- 
able changes, until all the human race shall merge into boa constrictors. 
Sorry are we to add, that we have known persons, who, although walk- 
ing erect, and smiling, and looking like the sons of men, did, neverthe- 
less, by certain moral sinuosities, not provided for by the statutes, very 
strongly fortify the theory;—men, whose vor humana sounded like a 
hiss, and who, fair and smooth without, had, it was plain, scale armour 
within. However, in the time of George the Second, there were no such 
men; or if there were, they were engaged against the Pretender, whose 
final defeat preceded only a short time the journey of our hero to Lon- 
don. In those days, there were vagabonds. 

We love vagabonds—we confegs it, we have a kindly yearning to- 
wards the knavish faculty—the antic cunning—the adroit wisdom that 
lives upon the outskirts of life,—and, having altogether shirked what 
legislators call the social compact,—having from thé cfadle protested 
against the impression of a tacit consent to the dull forms of sober men, 
** clothe the back and fill the maw ” from the weakness, the credulity, 
or the vanity of those who think and dub themselves the grave, wise 
elders! Your real, quick-blooded, genial vagabond is the arabesque of 
life,—and much do we lament the doings of that mischievous spirit of 


~* Continued from p. 257. 
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utility that with a brush, dripping white-wash, has put it out. Now, 
all is uniform, and all is binkl eter the faded colours of the past do 
not show through. Now, as the French king mournfully said, “ we are 
all gentlemen.” Seventy, sixty, years ago, there were professed vaga- 
bonds—exquisite rascals—with whom Agamemnon might have drunk 
purl and shared an onion, Again—the painful fact must have found its 
way to every reflecting man—how miserably have we fallen in the arti- 
cles of footpads and highwaymen! though it is some consolation that 
in swindlers we have advanced a little. But only glance at the Old 
Bailey records of our times. Can anything be more mean, more 
squalid ? There are now no great men on the road: to be sure, science 
now offers obstructions ; it being more difficult to stop a passenger on a 
railway than on Hounslow. Still, our thieves have much degenerated ; 
whilst, sixty years ago, men made their bow at Tyburn, whom, as En- 
glishmen, we ought ever to be proud of. Turn where we will, we sce 
the evil of respectability—we hate the very word, as Falstaff hated 
“lime.” It has carried its white-wash into every corner of the land— 
it has made weak and insipid the “ wine of life.” Look at our 
players—are they the men they were? In these times, an actor is 
waited upon by, say two, or three, or four bailiffs: well, for the sake of 
his respectability, he quietly gets bail, the world losing a lively enjoy- 
ment of the circumstance. Now, when Weston or Shuter, we forget 
which, fell into the hands of the sheriff, the captive, seated in the front 
row of the gallery, loudly proclaimed his difficulty to the audience, at 
the same time requesting tender treatment of the catchpoles, they hav- 
ing permitted him to come to see the play. When shall we hear of 
Liston, or even Macready, doing as'much? No; there is now nothing 
pictmoare in life. We have caught the wild Indian, deprived him of 
iis beads, his feathers, and his cloak of skins; we have put him into 
a Quaker’s suit without buttons—and behold, the once mighty chief 
Great Sword is fallen into Mr. Respectable Man! We have now no 
character at all: it may seem a paradox—but our respectability has de- 
stroyed it. 

Happily,-our story does not belong to these drab-coloured times ; 
and our preface to the present chapter, though long, will not, we 
trust, in the sequel appear impertinent. We must repeat, Mr. Pep- 
percorn was “at home,” and had his fellow-lodgers and his neighbours, 
Sheepskin being “ innocent of the knowledge.” To proceed with 
our history. 

The landlord, with some difficulty, groped his way along the passage; 
and ascending a few stairs, a dim light through a mud-eucrusted win- 
dow directed him to an apartment on the first floor, He entered the 
room, and started at the sight of various articles of furniture, not of the 
most costly kind, but of the first utility. There was a truckle-bed 
with a blanket or two—a deal table—and the ruins of a chair. “ Be- 
longed to the Dutchman, no doubt,’ thought Peppercorn ; and then he 
rubbed his hands, and showed his stumps of teeth, and crowed aloud— 
“Ha! ha! Here—here’s evidence against Sheepskin—evidence of oc- 
cupancy. Why, if there ar’n’t coals in the grate! ha! ha! This,” 
and the landlord was in a glow of delight, “this is enough to hang 
him.” ‘The darkness increased, when "Pe percorn pulled forth his 
tinder-box—the lawyer was to send the bed and stool—and, taking a 
rushlight from his pocket, placed it in a bottle, left by lucky chance 
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upon the table. In a minute the taper was lighted, and Peppercorn 
ere he proceeded to take a view of the house, sat, his hands upon his 
knees, meditating upon the general iniquity of man, and upon the 
wickedness of Sheepskin in particular. e know not how long he . 
might have dwelt upon the fertile theme, had not a simple monosyllable 
from an inhuman voice lifted him up, as though by lighted gunpowder. 

“ Well!” The word, it will be allowed, is not much—but it was the 
time, the tone in which it was uttered, and the person who uttered it, 
that made it terrible. The word was barked rather than spoken by a 
miserable wretch in rags, whose face was a striking illustration of the 
foree of love of mothers—nothing less could have saved him from 
smothering. Peppercorn’s under jaw dropped like a trap-deor, as he 
stared upon the speaker ; who, surveying the landlord from head to foot, 
continued, “I say, old three-corners, I suppose you think yourself at 
home ?”’ 

“ Eh? Why, yes,” said Peppercorn, after a great effort. 

“You do, do you? Well, we shall see about ’—here the speaker 
fixed his eye.upon the bottle, made two strides to it, looked at it with 
the eye of a Dutch water-doctor, then threw a glance of reproach at 
Peppercorn, and said in a pathetic under-tone, prefacing the statement 
with an oath, “there was half a pint in it when the beak sent me: to 
oakum,”’ 

“ To oakum,”’ whispered Peppercorn, for surprise had stolen his 
voice, surprise at the arrival of his visiter, that morning only—we will 
not disguise the fact—returned from a short retirement in Bridewell, 

* Never mind—all’s right, you know,” said the ragged, dirty, un- 
combed philosopher; ‘‘all’s right, you know,”’ and he slapped Pepper- 
corn violently on the shoulder to convince him, an unbeliever, of the 
fact—* you'll do what’s onorable ?” 

“1!” exclaimed Peppercorn, as if quite unaccustomed to any such 
conduct. 

“Ha! So you’ve come among us, ch?” continued the stranger, 
with growing affability. 

‘“* [—J think it was time; I wish I ’d come a long time ago,” said 
the landlord. 

*“‘ Dare say you do; capital family, ar’n’t we? How did you find us 
out? But I shall know. And what's your Jay? Oh, I see; lord, 
that I shouldn’t have known old Pattison, the letter-writer, at once? 
Well, you ’ve dodged ’em a good many years, old fellow, and I onor you. 
But how’s all the boys?’’? Peppercorn was quite bewildered. “ Have 
you seen the general here o’ late ?”’ 

“* And does a general live in this house?” asked Peppercorn, 

“This house! Why, haven’t we all the run of the row? [ mean 
General Pompey; and tell us, how’s little Nick, the pieman ; and how 
goes on the cards of old Dogstar, the conjuror? And how’s Flittermouse, 
the showman; and what’s become of Muzzleby,—is he here still, and 
where’s the bear ?’’ And the inquirer, such was his anxiety for his late 
companions and friends, continued to lengthen the list, summimg up 
with an emphatic—“ how are they a///” 

** All in these houses!’ exclaimed Peppercorn, in a tone mistaken 
by his hearer, for he replied, with fervent satisfaction,— 

** All’s right as my leg, then, still !’’ | 
» “* And they—they keep a bear here?’ cried Peppercorn. 
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“ What! haven’t you seen him? he used to sleep in the ‘next room,” 
Peppercorn jumped aside; “ but I—I liked to have my private thoughts 
sometimes ; so I got Muzzleby to put him into the drawing-room of 
number nine. But I say,” and the speaker here Beane serious, ** you 
must be off out of this.” 

“7 must ?”? and Peppercorn was nearly betrayed into an avowal of 
his true dignity. 

“To be sure you must—honour among thieves, you know. This has 
been my crib these three years.” 

* Pray, do you happen to know Mr. Sheepskin, lawyer, of Clement's: 
inn ?” asked the landlord. 

“ Not the pleasure,” said the tenant, and began to whistle; we pre- 
sume a thanksgiving. , 

“ He is, as I hear, agent to this estate. In all the time you have in- 
habited this room—charming room ’”’—and Peppercorn spoke, as with 
the cholic—“ charming room,—has——”’ 

“ There’s bigger ones; but I like this because of the prospect ; 
there’s a steeple I don’t know how many miles off ; and a steeple’s al- 
ways something to look at,” said the vagabond with an eye to the 
picturesque. 

** Has Mr. Sheepskin ever shown himself among you ?” 

* An old man like you! ar’n’t you ashamed of yourself to ask such a 
thing? A lawyer, and come among us! When do you think he’d get 
out agin ?” 

** And I have my papers in my pocket,” thought Peppercorn, and he 
turned pale at the recollection. The stranger observed the transition ; 
and, mistaking its cause, put his hand upon the landlord’s arm, who 
shook at the touch, and said, *‘ No, no, don’t you be afeard of your 
company; we wouldn’t kill him by no means ; -no, no, we’d find him in 
lodging, that’s all; ’cause you see, if he or the landlord was to know 
how many happy families live here for nothing a 

* J thought ow many might live here half an hour,” thought Pep- 
percorn to himself, but did not add “ for nothing.” 

“ There is no doubt at all, that they’d be hard-hearted enough to send 
us all packing. No, if we was to catch the lawyer here, we'd give him 
a cellar for life; perhaps, we’d put him along with the bear.” 

“ Not with my bear,’’ said a third party, entering, and the speaker was 
no less than Muzzleby himself, who, it appeared, was no other than the 
individual who had, in a preceding scene, advertised himself as dancing- 
master to young Hyacinth. “ No lawyer with my bear,” said he; “ I’ve 
a love for the animal, and it wouldn’t be a fair match.” Having said 
this, the bear-leader welcomed the gentleman from Bridewell home 
again : as for Peppercorn, he was considered to have been introduced to 
the hospitalities of the estate by the late worker in oakum, and the 
rapid arrival of persons (by a secret back entrance) into the house 
prevented any particular inquiry. Peppercorn gasped, and the marrow 
in his bones turned cold at every new footstep. 

“The general will be here,” said Muzzleby, “and we shall have such 
a supper !” 

** A supper !” and the late prisoner rubbed his hands, and glared like 
an ogre. t 

- A supper !” ouees Peppercorn, and cast his eyes towards the 
ceiling. 
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\. Wehave now—passing a few preliminaries—to introduce the reader 
toa party at‘supper. We cared not to particularize the persons as they 
arrived ; we preferred to show them at one glance; and there: they sit, in 
oneof the largest rooms of the best house of the Hyacinth estate, de- 
corously ranged at a table bearing the wherewithal to claim, attention of 
even the fastidious eater. Fortunately for the cook, every man had his 
working-day appetite about him, and no: dish remained dishonoured, 
From sirloin: to: black-pudding, every claimant met with due attention. 
Had the feeders supped in the Ark, they would have thought nothing 
beneath their notice. However, we are glad that, -on the present oc- 
casion, the supper was found worthy of the partakers, for how rarely, 
im these poor respectable days—these miserable times of melancholy 
and’ propriety—do we see such character brought together? Talk of 
cabinet dinners—give us vagabond suppers! Let the reader judge. 
Weearnestly solicit his attention to the illustrious person with an 
enormous, partly bald head, at the top of the table. There is one very 
long lock of black hair brought down the forehead, which, in its longi- 
tude, seems as if the owner wore a pig-tail the wrong way. The fore- 
head is tolerably ample—nay, we have seen a much worse, with “‘ states- 
man”? written on it: the eyebrows slightly arched over large, rolling, 
black eyes, imparting a very distinguished stare to the possessor.. The 
nose a prominent Roman: cheek bones high; mouth large; and com- 
plexion of saddle-leather. And the chin of this head—for there is no 
neck—is within two inches of the table, and about thirty from the 
ground. It seems as though a giant had been decapitated, and his 
head only put in the chair, to do the honours of the table. This head, 
however, has a body; albeit, as happens with much genius, unworthy 
of its greatness. And there is, at intervals, a frank, kind, smile break- 
ing through the melancholy of the huge cheeks, that shows General 
Pompey—for it is no less a person—to be a genial fellow: moreover, 
there is an air in his mode of handing his snuffbox right and left, that 
proclaims at ieast the lighter graces of the gentleman. At this, how- 
ever, the reader is not called upon to be surprised ; General, Pompey, 
in consequence of his extreme littleness, having, in his time, been 
patronized by all the courts of Europe. Unfortunately, in two or three 
instances when he was in the full blaze of fortune, smaller men sup- 
planted him; and he was compelled from time to time to take “a more 
removed ground,” until fortune deposited him in the box of a show- 
man, whence he had emerged to preside on the present occasion. . In- 
deed, he was the great man with the tenants of the Hyacinth estate: 
nothing was to be done without the General, who, to say the truth, was 
at once the essence of good breeding and the soul of liberality. 
““Prenez vous du tabac?’’ said the president, with a gracious smile, 
proffering an opened pewter box to a gentleman on his right, who was 
no other than young Hyacinth, roused from a study by the courteous 
solicitude. “The king of France hasn’t such—at least, he hadn’t,” 
said the General, smiling on his guest; for it was by Pompey’s special, 
though accidental, introduction, that Hyacinth obtained a view of the 
motley scene before him. The young man, on leaving Peppercorn, had 
pascod through two ‘streets, when he heard the, sbrill cries of, as he 
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thought, a child in danger ; he followed the noise, and overtook a drunken 
porter, carrying on his head a basket, whence the sound proceeded. Hya- 
cinth forced the man to set down his load, when outsprang the General, 
ignominiously caught up by the bacchanal, who endeavoured to excuse 
his cruelty, by stating that he had promised a plaything to his children. 
The General drew his sword, and breathed blood and murder. Hyacinth 
restrained the warrior in his vengeance ; and his wrath a little subsided, 
he insisted that his preserver should accompany him to a place, where, 
at least, he would find a good supper, and a hearty welcome, Smiling 
at the adventure, Hyacinth consented, and to his astonishment, was led by 
the fields into the very house in which he was born, Again, what 
was his surprise to find at the table, the old man—Peppercorn sat, or 
rather wriggled, on the General’s left—whom he had left so passion- 
ately! ‘To Hyacinth, all was mystery ; but he was determined to seck 
it out. 

Peppercorn, to do him justice, eat on the present occasion as with a 
practised appetite. He, too, though sadly perplexed by his unprofitable 
tenants, was excited by a strange curiosity to see further into their 
habits. Here was an accident! The rich landlord the guest of vaga- 
bonds and mendicants, in his now dilapidated mansion, seated face ta 
face with his wronged nephew, who, but for the chance which brought 
him to the same board, had gone supperless to bed ! 

Next to Peppercorn, was a hard-working, worthy person, with gray 
hair, and chalky lack-a-daisical face, who, that he might have ample room 
for his meals at home, would do nothing when abroad—to the wonder 
and compassion of the multitude—but vomit pebbles, pins, nails, and 
other small ware. And the honest people perceiving that he could 
swallow stones, never failed to press upon him money to buy bread. 

Opposite to the stone-eater, and next to Hyacinth, was a famous 
posture-maker; who would disguise and degrade his anatomy in a 
thousand ways, for the which he rarely failed to meet with public com- 
pensation. His principal feat, however, was the snake trick; for he would 
cast himself upon the earth, and move along it in undulations as quickly 
and as lithely as the living reptile. We once knew a minister to throw 
him a guinea from the window of his drawing-room, in pure admiration 
of this peculiar motion. Whenever his other tricks failed, he began to 
creep, and success was certain. 

A little lower down was a bankrupt schoolmaster. As he refused to 
birch the few pupils he got together, they were one by one withdrawn 
from him by anxious parents, who allowed that he was a good sort of a 
man, but very uninformed ; in fact, quite ignorant of the proper end of 
scholarship. For some time, the pedagogue starved in silent mag- 
nanimity. At length, however, he took another pupil; one with no father 
or mother to govern master or disciple: he took a pig.—The which sa- 
gacious, and therefore much scandalized animal, he taught to draw any 
card desired—to tell a lady whether she were maid or wife, or when she 
would cease to be either—to point out the initial of a lover’s name—to 
grant for the King, and be silent for the Pretender—or to grunt for the 
Pretender, and be silent for the King, as the politics of the party might 
be. These, with other accomplishments on the part of the hog, brought 
the tutor more tangible good than it would have been wise for him to 
hope from biped youth.. ! 
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Nearly fronting the schoolmaster was a great theoretical philanthropist, 
who had reduced himself to the pangs of hunger, by expending his 
patrimony in the printing of tracts that should disabuse the haman 
mind of all its vices and weaknesses, saving it from its own evils, and 
the snares of others, and should at once and for ever destroy the em- 
piric in every shape and colour. He fortunately saved himself from 
starvation by marrying the widow of a mountebank, vending her late 
husband’s inventions on a most respectable stage, assisted by one of the 
best paid jack-puddings of the day. 

Not far from the philanthropic mountebank was a great navigator. 
For many, many years he had, to his own satisfaction, convinced the 
world of the existence of a North-west Passage. He had, however, 
turned his genius for discovery to a more profitable channel; and 
faithfully told the whereabout of lost spoons, stolen linen, and strayed 
cattle. 

Further down the table was a philosophic visionary, who spent all his’ 
inheritance in preaching against the outward vanities of life—the paint- 
ings and the trappings, and the false, fleeting finery of sophistication. 
He brought himself to rags ; but in a lucky hour hit upon an expedient 
that in some way restored him: for it was he who originated the custom 
of gilding gingerbread. 

The last person we shall especially notice, started as a sort of saint. 
He was willing to turn hermit for life; to live upon pulse and water, 
and never look upon the face, never hear the voice, of a female. He 
afterwards became the contented -husband of the woman with the 
beard—a second Barbara Urseline—to be viewed for a penny at every 
fair in the country. 

(There is hardly a sadder feeling than that which arises from a con- 
trast of our early ennobling aspirations—our pete vauntings of invul- 
nerability, amd our trumpet-tongued defiance of all threats and blandish- 
ments to win us from the one great purpose of our soul,—with our final 
miserable realities—our low confessions of weakness—our small- voiced 
defence of the fear or the wile that has tempted us from the highway, 
which we thought would lead to all things. How few are there who, 
starting in youth, animated by great motives, do not, at thirty, seem to 
have suffered a “ second fall!’”? What angel-purposes did they woo— 
and what hag-realities have they married! What Rachels have they 
thought to serve for—and what Leahs has the morning dawned upon! 
But, we are among vagabonds, it =~ be said, and this strain is a little 
out of place. By your leave—no. There is, to our mind, more matter 
for sweet and bitter melancholy in the flaunting tawdry of a zany, than 
in the embroidered suit of a fine gentleman—more stuff, pregnant with 
more curious and touching contrast, in the fantastic rags of your true 
vagabond, than in the sleek garments of the man of all proprieties. We 
have not particularized one-third of the supper-eaters, and yet even 
those we have named, may they not—contrasting their “— motives 
with their settled habits—be compared with at least fifty of our ac- 
quaintance, albeit, we admit no similitude to our immaculate selves ? 
But we have done.) 

“ Gentlemen,” said the General, taking 4 jug of ale, “ never let us 
forget what is due to our landlord.” Peppercorn unconsciously drew 
himself upright. “ He is a most excellent person, and. may he never 
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have worse tenatits! There was a general growl! re iy 
knocking upon the table—ahd ‘then a derisive cry of “ our latidlord !” 

“ Come, Sir, you don’t drink,” said Pompey to Hyacinth ;' “ our 
landlord !”” rok ae ty 

“ I pray, excuse me, I—I happen to know the gentleman,” said the 
visiter. 

“What!” cried Peppercorn, unconscious of the word. , 

**'You do?” was the loud interrogative; and all looked ‘upon 
Hyacinth as a spy in the camp, to be straightway delivered up to the 
enemy. This question was immediately followed by glances of reproach 
cast at the General, who declared that he would answer with his head for 
the honour of his guest. 

“* All very fine,” said the stone-eater, in a low voice to Peppercorn, 
“take my word for it,” and he slapped Isaac emphatically on the thigh, 
‘we must all flit—the game’s up.” ' 

Peppercorn, though wondering at the assurance of Hyacinth, threw a 
look of entreaty over to him: at this instant, however, there was a loud 
knocking at the street-door. Every man sprang to his feet, and stared 


for information in the face of his fellow. : 


CHapTerR V. 


We trust the reader has not forgotten the eccentric stranger who first 
informed Hyacinth of the supernatural visiters haunting the estate. 

** Flittermouse !” exclaimed the General, as the new comer entered, 
“who's that?” 

** A runaway knock,”’ said Flittermouse, for such was the name of 
the speaker; who, with little ceremony, seated himself at the table and 
lifted to his plate the thigh of a turkey. “I say, gentlemen,” he ob- 
served, after the first mouthful, “are you all ready with your rents, for 
I can tell ye our landlord is among us ?” ' 

“Among us!” was the general shout, and Peppercorn sat frozen to 
his chair. 

“ That is, he will be; for he’s sent his bedding. I say, General—ha! 
ha! we must strike our tents.” 

** What is this?” asked the General, with great dignity. “Speak, 
Flittermouse. What danger threatens the tranquillity of our happy fire- 
side? What oppression ‘menaces our bond of brotherhood? Rents! 
Gracious Powers! Rents!” Would our pen could show the disgust in 
every face, save that of Peppercorn, at the word. “ Speak, Flittermouse,” 
added the General, with the air of an emperor. 

“You see, I was coming home, when I overtook Sheepskin’s man— 
I knew him because I used to go with the show to Sheepskin’s, at 
Christmas ; only I lost his custom, because in the fight with the devil 
and the lawyer, I wouldn’t give the lawyer the best of it. What's a 
show without a moral? ‘The devil,’ says I—~’ ” 

“* Neyer mind the devil—forget your private interest in the general 

ood,” said Pompey—“ What about the landlord ?” 

“Well, Sheepskin’s man told me that the bundle at his back was the 
bed of the landlord; that he was come to town; that he was coming 
here; and that his’ name was——” at this moment, and for the first 
time at table, Flittermouse saw young Hyacinth ; he paused, and with 
dropt jaw, stared at him. 
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Hyacinth, \however, concluded the sentence for,the showman, tranr 
quilly, pronouncing the word ‘ Peppereorn,”’, whilst, the unfortunate 
owner. of the name shrunk from it as from a presented pistol. >, 

‘Well remembered!” said the General, turning to Hyacinth ; ‘ you 
said, Sir, that you knew this landlord?” . | | 

“True, Sir; I know him for a sordid, heartless miser; a wretch 
devoid of common sympathy ; a cur, who——” Hyacinth was proceed- 
ing in his invective, when the features and changing attitudes of, Pep- 
percorn, his looks of abject entreaty, his upraised shoulders and his 
clasped hands, just visible above the table, struck the spegker with sud- 
den conyiction—“ It is—I have him,” thought Hyacinth; and a glow 
of fierce satisfaction possessed him as he leant his arms upon the board, 
and looked as he would look into the very brain of his uncle. 

“ Well, let him be good or bad,” said the pebble-eater, “ we’ve had 
many a carouse out of his marble mantel-pieces and his leaden water- 
spouts—and I say, old boy,”’ and the speaker gave Peppercorn a rough 
bacchanal tug by the collar—* I say, but—but what’s your name ?”’ 

This untimely question awakened a general curiosity, and Peppercorn 
had given himself up for a sacrifice, when he remembered the name 
bestowed upon him by the picker-of-oakum, and with a side-look of en- 
treaty at Hyacinth, and in a voice, made hoarse by terror, he breathed 
from his husky throat, “‘ Patt—Patt—i—son.” 

“* T’ll answer for him,” said the late prisoner, evidently deceived by 
the fortunate resemblance between Peppercorn and some decayed old 
gentleman who lived on begging-epistles.— Happily, his wardrobe assisted 
the delusion. 

“Tt is he,” murmured Hyacinth ‘to himself, and smiled bitterly upon 
the miser. 

“ All I say is this,” resumed the stone-eater, “ we’ve sold all the lead 
of his houses for liquor, and—why you don’t drink !’’ cried the jovial 
vagabond to the amazed landlord. ‘ Come, empty it,” and he. forced 
a cup upon Peppercorn—* it’s the last of the spouts. Drink !’’ 

And Peppercorn did drink ; though had the draught been molten lead 
itself, instead of brandy purchased by it, he had not drunk in greater 
torture. . 

“There's one good thing,”’ cried the posture-maker, “if all the lead’s 
gone, there’s plenty of iron on the premises. And since the landlord 
is such a rascal, 1’ll not go without a supper till we’ve eat down to the 
very knockers.” 

“That was a capital feast we had out ofall the locks !” cried the phi- 
lanthropist, , 

“Tt was the banquet of honesty, when we supped off what was, in- 
vented for.rogues,” rejoined thie schoolmaster. 

“ But the gentleman can tell us further of our landlord,” said General 
Pompey ; “let us hear more of his character, that we may proportion 
our rewards to his merits, Our landlord’s character !”’ ) 

_““ Our landlord’s character !’’ was the general shout... And Hyacinth, 
his eyes still glowing upon Peppercorn, proceeded, to state, that..the 
houses had been the portion of the miser’s sister; that her husband, 
after gallantly struggling with accumulated jill-fortune, sank in the strife. 
The property having been mortgaged to Peppercorn, for, a. trifling sum, 
he seized upon it, turning his sister and her infant son upon the, world, 
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* And what became of the poor creatures, Sir?” asked. the dwarf, 
with moistened eyes. 

“The mother died,” said Hyacinth, scarcely controlling his emotion. 
“ Yes—her blood is on her brother’s hands !”’ 

“ Blood!” cried all, Peppercorn himself being eurpried into the 

exclamation. 

“The worst of blood,” said Hyacinth, gazing at his uncle—* the 
blood of a broken heart. She died.” 

** And—and’?—there was a power stirring in Peppercorn that, spite 
of himself, forced him to the question—“ and, for you seem to know 
much of the story, the—the boy, Sir ?” 

“Twas from him I had the history,” said Hyacinth ; “ we were in 
the same regiment. Your nephew n 

“ Nephew !” cried Peppercorn—and “ Nephew !” echoed all. 

“I mean, the landlord’s nephew—he, poor fellow! he was shot in 
Flanders.” 

Peppercorn stifled a groan, as there rose from each of the party an 
expression of hate and disgust towards his unknown self. He tried to 
struggle against the feeling; but the sickness of death seemed to grow 
upon him, as he heard his name coupled with a curse. 

“ What a rascal!” cried one. “ Well, I’m glad we stript the 
lead.” 

“A villain !” exclaimed a second. “ Why, we'll have such suppers ; 
we won’t leave one brick upon another.” And this the speaker uttered 
with the sense of one who proposes a magnanimous action. 

“We'll eat off every roof, and cut the floors into matches,” gail a 
third, with considerable energy. 

ne lf the landlord don’t prevent us, gentlemen,”’ observed the General ; 
* and we have something more to hear of him from Flittermouse. Did 
Sheepskin’s man say that Peppercorn was really come ?” 

“ That he’d be here this very night—that he wouldn’t pay for lodging, 
but would sleep here while he stayed in London. I began the old story 
to the man about the badness of the neighbourhood,” said Flittermouse. 

“ And the ghosts haunting the houses ?” asked the General. 

“Yes,” replied Flittermouse, in melancholy tone; and then drawing 
n long sigh, he added, “ Ha! General, the world’s going to bits—a ghost 
isn’t what it used to be 5 people get s0 hardened in their wickedness 
there’s no frightening ’em now. ‘I know it by the falling off in my 
profession. For my part, I don’t know where it will end. Now-a-days 
they’d suffer Doctor Faustus to live i in péace and quietness, and Jet him 
be buried handsomely with mourners.” (We may here inform the reader 
that when Flittermouse alludes to his profession, he speaks of his 
mystical employment in the conduct of a gallantee show.) 

“ Well, gentlemen,” observed the General, “ we are now called upon 
to defend our home against the license of an invader, who would not 
only chase us from our hearth-stone, but very possibly would carry his 
malignity still further, by demanding rent for premises we have occu- 
— Nay, as there is no telling where such a man would stop—you 

ave all heard from this gentleman of what he is capable—he might, 
such is revenge in base natures, demand satisfaction from the law upon 
us for the mantel-pieces, the leaden pipes, the locks and other materials 
found upon the premises, and of which we baye availed ourselves to 
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satisfy our natural wants. Gentlemen, we have arrived at @ most im- 
portant crisis. I therefore wish to put this question to the collective 
wisdom of the meeting ; weigh it well, consider it deeply, but answer it 
quickly. The question is this—Should Mr. Peppercorn come among us, 
what shall we do with him?—Yes, gentlemen, such is the question. 
What, I ask, what shall we, as tenants careful of their own interests, do 
with our landlord ?”’ 

A dead pause followed the query. All were evidently struck by the 
importance of the subject, especially Peppercorn, who moved his head 
mechanically from side to side, looking in the faces of his judges, and, 
without speaking, working his jaws like the jaws of an ape. The pause 
continued ; when, on the question being put a third time, the General 
asking— 

“ What shall we do with our landlord ?” 

** Cut his throat!” was the deep, decisive answer; the gentleman 
who gave this advice being Muzzleby, the master of the dancing-bear. 

** Cut his throat !’’ cried Muzzleby. 

“ Ugh! ugh!’ cried Peppercorn. 

“* What do you say ?” said the stone-eater, turning to Isaac. 

«The gentlemanesays nothing,” remarked Muzzleby ; “ but you can 
see that he’s of my opinion. Every feature in his face cries—‘* Cut his 
throat !” 


Cnraptrer VI. 


“‘ Gentlenren,”’ said the gallantee-showman, and he spoke to a select 
few determined on seeing out the night over their cups. “ I hate sus- 
picion, but there’s some folks won’t let you be charitable. Now, that’s 
one of ’em,”’ and Flittermouse nodded his head towards Peppercorn, who, 
having vainly tried to escape from the house, sat aghast upon a low stool, 
where, overcome by the brandy forced upon him, he had fallen fast 
asleep. “ Try as I will with myself, I can’t like him,” said Flittermouse, 
surveying his landlord. 

“ You don’t think he’s out of the trade ?”’ asked Muzzleby. 

“Humph! There is a something to be sure about him,’ remarked 
the gallantee-showman, “‘ and yet he doesn’t look a thorough vagabond.” 
‘“* Perhaps not,” said the schoolmaster ; “ but it isn’t fair to judge by 
ooks,”? 

** [’ll wake him,” cried the showman, with a knowing wink; and 
then approaching the miser, he laid his hand upon the sleeper’s shoul- 
der, and shaking him, asked, ‘‘ Won’t you go to bed?” 

“* Bed—a shilling!” mumbled Peppercorn, recurring to his first injury. 

‘* Bed and blankets are brought for you, Mr. Peppercorn,”’ and Flit- 
termouse shouted the name so loudly in the ear of its possessor, that he 
jumped up as though awakened by the blast of a trumpet. 

“* Peppercor—” stammered Isaac, looking about; and then, with 
sudden presence of mind, affecting a grim smile, he asked—shaking to 
the toes as he put the question—* Where is Mr. Peppercorn ?”” 

“‘ They've brought his bed,’ answered the showman, with a scru- 
tinizing look. “ He can go to sleep as soon as he likes, and then, you 
know, we can ic 

*‘ Cut his throat,” interrupted Peppercorn, with a look of ghastl 
merriment, and he felt suddenly tongue-tied, and his knees knocked to- 
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Hyacinth, who sat apart, and, with folded arms and his hat drawn over 
his brow, seems contemplated the scene about him. /The:General 
had qui the house—the van in which he travelled starting:edrly in 
the morning to a fair in Essex; and many of the revellers:had/slonk, 
one by one, to their several beds of feather, flock, and straw. Flitter- 
mouse, Muzzleby, the tutor of the learned pig, and the inventer of ‘gilt 
gingerbread, with young Hyacinth, who felt spell-bound to the spot,and 
who was determined to watch his uncle, alone composed the waking con- 
clave when Peppercorn was roused to join it. ‘The schoolmaster and 
the philosopher continued to play at put, the showman and the dancing- 
master thinking and at the same time drinking deeply. 

“* Ha! so—you knew that poor lad ?’’ asked Peppercorn, in a shiver, 
and looking fawningly upon Hyacinth, who turned upon the miser an 
eye of fire. “ I have heard—a—a brave lad; and dead! dear me— 
dear me!” ‘ 

“ His death distresses you?” asked Hyacinth. “ Doubtless, as a 
friend of Mr. Pepperc”— 

“ Hush!” and Isaac, grasping Hyaciath’s hand, breathed heavily, 
as he turned to look upon his unprofitable tenants; “‘ you have a good 
face—lI can see it; a Kind face: you wouldn’t like to see an old man’s 
blood.”’ 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” said Hyacinth, moved by the white 
face and palsied limbs of his uncle. ‘‘ What do you fear?” 

** You are a stranger like myself—I can trust you,” cried Peppercorn, 
and he shook more violently. 

** Are you sure of that?’’ asked Hyacinth, with a look of bitterness, 
that increased the terror of the old man. 

** Do you want”—and Peppercorn drew himself up to his nephew’s 
ear, and whispered, “do you want money—honest, honest money ?— 
Tell me where you’re to be found, and what’s your means?’ and the 
miser tried to assume the air of a patron. 

** For the place,” said Hyacinth, resolved to increase the terrors of 
Isaac, “Finchley ; for my means, a blood-mare and quick triggers.” 
Isaac fell, as if stabbed, from the speaker; and casting his eyes from 
ceiling to floor, he wrung his withered hands, and in the impotence of 
fear, moaned, “‘ murdered! murdered! shut up for the knife!’ then 
turning to Hyacinth, he cried, “ Unhappy youth; butit isn’t true: no 
—no—it can't be: you have such an honest face—I say you have,” 
raid Peppercorn, in a wheedling tone, and his features puckered:with 
smiles. “What! a soldier, and turn highwayman? No—no—no! 
a me, hush! speak low, or those thieves—help me from this hotse, 
and "— 

** Lost again !’’ roared the philosopher at pud; and with the face of 
a balked satyr, he flung the cards down upon the floor; “ I claim re- 
venge: where's the checkers ?”’ 

** With all my heart,”’ said the swinish tutor ; “ here’s the table,” 
and he took a piece of board, rudely marked for draughts, from a nook 
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near Hyacinth, who leapt from his seat as the man turned from him, 
and seized the board semesere! ny bine} wove devoted to the 
of play ‘bore the portrait of a iful woman: time and 
its excellence, but not destroyed it. 
. For a:moment young Hyacinth stood with the picture in his hands, 


and shen pressing it to his lips, and tears gushing from his eyes, he ex- 
claimed, “ Mother, dear mother!” and fell like a drunken man upon 
his chair. 


“ Mether!” cried Peppercorn, with a hoarse scream, and then he 

looked like a thief caught in the fact. 7 
“ Mother!’’ exclaimed the four tenants, Muzzleby appending to the 
word a long whistle, expressive of his astonishment. 

“ My nephew !” croaked Peppercorn in his throat, scarcely deigning 
to look for Hyacinth. . 

“It is true, my friends; this is the picture of her who—oh! the 
villain brother!” cried the young man, and Peppercorn shrunk into 
himself. “ Where—tell me, where was this found ?”’ 

“In a cupboard, among some lumber: we wanted a board, but we 
spared the pictur,” said the bear-leader. 

“ But your mother ?” asked Flittermouse, lost in the mystery. 

= I -was born beneath this roof: the houses were my mother's— 
t ey a es 

“* What then,” cried the schoolmaster, very sagaciously, “ you are 
nephew to that old rascal, our landlord ?”’ 

“ That scoundrel Peppercorn ?”’ remarked the inventor of gilt ginger- 
bread. “ Isn’t that odd, now ?” said the gilder, turning to Peppercorn 
himself, who, by his gestures, for he was voiceless with astonishment 
and fear, declared his sense of the extraordinary accident. 

“* Well, if I'd have known as much, I’d have never talked such stuff 
to you about the ghosts,” said Flittermouse. “ Only, you see, it’s our 
duty to spread such stories to keep tenants from the houses. But I say,” 
and the showman struck his leg as though he had fallen upon a golden 
discovery,—-“* Peppercorn, = uncle, will come here. Now, only let 
us catch him, and then we’ll’”’—— 

** Cut his throat,”? said Muzzleby, bigoted to what, in common with 
many Roman emperors, he considered a Catholic mode of redress, 

“Or bind him hand and foot, and throw him to the bear,” meekly 
observed the schoolmaster. 

“ Well,” said the philosopher to Hyacinth, “ there’s one comfort ; 
your uncle will go to the devil !” 

“ And what’s worse ” rejoined Flittermouse. 

“* What can be worse?” cried Peppercorn, for it was impossible he 
could silently hear himself thus variously disposed of ;—‘ what can be 
worse ?”” : 

> Why, when he gets there,”’ said the showman, “ nobody will speak 
to him,” 





Cuapr. VII. 

The night passed, and Isaac remained a prisoner “at home.” He 
had been invited in a manner which admitted of no refusal, to retire to 
the bed sent by Sheepskin fur the landlord, Flittermouse, as Isaac 
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thought, sarcastically Stab that the pallet would do just as well for 
Pattison as Peppercorn. All night did Isaac lie sleepless, planning 
means of escape ; he was but too well convinced by the tone and looks 
of young Hyacinth, that he was discovered ; and in the meanness of his 
own nature, had no thought, no hope of mercy. As he lay, Providence 
Hall glittered like a temple of crystal before him; Biddy, the house- 
keeper, arose in smiling self-complacency ; Cupid, the terrier, seemed to 
wag his tail in mockery of greeting; yea, the defunct white horse, once 
more bit the bare brown common ; and all the old familiar things tor- 
tured him with recollections of the happy past. “ They’ll murder 
me, and lay my death upon the ghosts,” said Peppercorn to himself a 
hundred times. And then he thought of the manifold rogueries of 
Sheepskin, of the rent paid by the Dutch money-lender ; “ for that could 
be no invention,”’ concluded the miser, in his avarice; of the bartered 
mantel-pieces, the locks and thelead. “ I know it—I know it—I shall 
die in the workhouse—I said I should—a pauper, yes, a pauper,” he 
cried aloud. 

“Well, if you must, can’t you die without making a noise about it?” 
exclaimed the voice of Muzzleby, to the disconsolate miser, who crawled 
from the inner room into the apartment where the bear-leader sat, enjoy- 
ing his tobacco. ‘* Well, I’m sure, you’re mighty particular, Mr. Pat- 
tison,” and the smoker, staring at Peppercorn, blew clouds of smoke 
into his face. “ Where are you going ?”’ asked Muzzleby, in a voice of 
thunder, seeing Isaac shuffling near the door. 

** [—it’s a raw morning, and 1—I’ve a coldness at the stomach, and 
I’ve forgot my ginger,” said Peppercorn ; “ I—it’s my only remedy,— 
I*shall die without it.” ' 

** Sorry, but you must then,” calmly observed the smoker ; “ nobody 
goes out to-day: don’t you know we expect our landlord? Well, you 
are cold!” Tsaac shook as with the ague. “ I tell you what do, as you 
can’t stir for ginger, suppose you go and warm yourself helping little 
Nick and Dogstar in the cellar.” 

** Helping !—in the cellar! What are they doing?” cried Pepper- 
corn. 

“ Digging a hole.’? Isaac stared. ‘“ Don’t I tell you our landlord’s 
coming? well, that’s the hole where they’re going to bury him.” 

** Bury him! Horrible!” shrieked Peppercorn. 

** A shame and a sin to bury him, I say,—when it costs so much to 
keep my bear ;” and Muzzleby, shutting his eyes, leaned his head back, 
and, with half-closed lips, gently puffed out the smoke. 

* And the wretches will really kill X 

“No abuse, Mr. Pattison ; we shall do what becomes men with a 
troublesome landlord.” 

** And where—where’s the young man?” asked Isaac, for the mo- 
ment placitig his hopes on Hyacinth. 

* He’s in the street to watch when Peppercorn comes ;—well, then, 
as soon as he opens the door, and gets into the passage,” and Muzzleby 
laid his hand upon the arm of the old man, sending a cold thrill 
through his bones,—“ there’s a couple of stout lads, who ” At this 
moment, Peppercorn thought he heard a sudden scuffing down stairs, 
and, with a howl, and scarce knowing whither he went, he rushed back 
nto his room, and rolled himself up in the blankets. He remained 
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trembling and listening for a full hour, when the dancing-master opened 
the door, and eried in his softest and most amiable tones—* Pattison 
my old boy, it’s all over.” ie 

** Dead!” groaned Peppercorn. 

“ And buried,” answered Muzzleby, in the same note. 

“Somebody in mistake for me,” thought Peppercorn; “ perhaps, 
Sheepskin ;” and he smiled and clasped his hands under the blankets, 
“ What a blessing is upon me!” | 

For the whole day Peppercorn remained swathed in his blankets, 
not daring to venture forth. At all times abstemions as a hermit, he 
less than ever felt the want of food, so was he worn by the horror of 
the past and the dread of the present. The evening approached, and 
the landlord resigned himself to his fate for another night, hoping, and 
almost praying, for release on the morrow. It was near midnight when 
Peppercorn awoke from a feverish sleep,—-from dreams of terror: it 
was some moments ere he could shake off the influence of the vision, 
so strongly did it possess him. At length he became assured of his 
waking being, and of the real dangers that thronged about-him. He 
began to try his memory for some prayer learned in his boyhood, and 
for a brief moment his heaps of gold seemed to the miser no more than 
ashes, when a speck of light, as from a star, beamed in the darkness. 
He held his breath, and grasped the blankets, the veins of his bony 
hands swelling like earth-worms. The light increased,—and his eyes 
grew big with horror, and his heart seemed to stop its beating, and his 
voice died in his throat, as he gazed upon a mortal face—the face of 
his wronged sister! The spectre, with its fixed eyes, approached the 
bed,—the lips of the old man moved, but his tongue was jellied in his 
mouth ;—as the shade came nearer, the miser drew his frozen legs up- 
wards, and, clutching the blanket, he tore it in his hand as he rose, 
—such strength did terror give his years,—as it had been woven of 
the finest thread. Still the spectre came nearer, when the terrified 
wretch, his back fairly creeping up the wall, stood upon his feet to con- 
front it. He stood in the bed, his face white and wet as reeking chalk, 
and his mouth open as with the death-gasp. In a moment, all was 
dark; and the miser, with a thrilling shriek, fell huddled.in a heap 
upon the bed! 


Cuapter VIII. 


To the day of his death—which did not happen for some years after 
this awful vision—Isaac Peppercorn persisted in the belief that his in- 
jureds ister had appeared to chide him for his past iniquities, and to 
warn him from future evil. Be this as it may, the delusion worked its 
good effect ; for Isaac asked forgiveness of his nephew, supplied him 
with plentiful means, and at last bequeathed him the whole of his for- 
tune. To be sure, Peppercorn owed a deep debt of gratitude to young 
Hyacinth, for, without his interference, the landlord had met with a 
most scurvy reception from his vagabond tenants, though we do not 
believe with the exact fate advised by Muzzleby, that eccentric personage 
not being in his nature quite so sanguinary as he delighted to declare him- 
self. For the ghost, we cannot conscientiously acquit Flittermouse of all 
suspicion ; for, it will be remembered, that he had his magic lantern in 
full operation: and for the portrait of the mother of Hyacinth, the 
2n2 
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showman, with a good taste for art, had had it copied as one of the 
prime beauties of his exhibition, though certainly not at the féstive time, 
when he attended the family of Mr. Sheepskin. That learned’ gentle- 
man. did not without considerable difficulty persuade Mr. Peppercorn 
that his inattentive stewardship of the Hyacinth estate pooped’ from 
the best of motives; though there were ill-natured people who protested 
that the attorney suffered them to go to ruin that they might drop a 
bargain into his own hands, Indeed, very often when Peppercorn 
touched upon the subject, though Sheepskin used all his eloquence to 
preve the purity of his motives, the landlerd would consent to be only 
alf convinced, observing in conclusion— 

** Well, it may be as you say, Sheepskin ;—I say, it may be that no 
rents were ever paid,—and yet I don’t know, I’m not quite easy in my 
mind about that Guilders, the Dutchman.” 











THE TWO DOGS; 


OR, THE PET AND THE FAG, 


One beautiful morning in July, when the thirsty sun was drinking up 
the refreshing dews that impearled the meadows, a pretty spaniel, whose 
long ears and tail, and sleek coat, indicated the care and attention paid 
to his ** personal appearance,” ran frisking from the door of a handsome 
mansion to a green knoll shadowed by an ancient elm, and there seated 
himself as. if in contemplation of the pleasant prospect which sur- 
rounded him. 

Presently, a sheep-dog came slowly trotting towards him, when the 
following colloquy ensued, which, for the delectation of our fair readers, 
we shall «do into English from the original dog-latin. 

** Good morning, Mr. Brush; hope you are well ?”’ said the sheep-dog. 

Only so-so, my friend, I thank you,” replied the elegant Brush. 
** The fact is, I made rather too free with partridge last night, which, 
entre nous, was rather underdone, and the gravy made rather too spicy. 
I thought the morning air would abate the feverish symptoms.” 

“What a lucky dog you are, Mr. Brush, in being so well provided.” 

** Don’t envy me, Bluff, for, sooth to say, I have a villanous appe- 
tite, and am literally overpowered with ennui.” 

** What's that?” inquired Bluff, with rustic simplicity. 

“ Why—e—a sort of a kind of fatigue arising from idleness; some- 
thing like a continual desire to stretch without room for one’s paws !” 

* Umph!” said Bluff. ‘“ Well, I can tell you, that is ‘a sort of a 
kind of fatigue’ that I never feel, I have seldom a moment to call 
my own,” 

“* [ suppose so,” said Brush, smiling; “for, as our parson observes, 
no one knows the labour a due attention to his flock demands. For I be 
part—but, I say, Bluff, what’s the matter with your leg ?” 

* A bruise only,” replied Bluff. “ Johnny, the old ram, was restive, 
and I collared him; and I had no sooner turned my back, than he 
* pitched into me.’”’ 

“ Egad, no! Why, such a blow would have utterly annihilated me,” 
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said the delicate Brush, ‘ You should have stuck ‘your téeth ‘into his 
‘ parchment,’ and Jeft him with a sort‘of—this indenture withesteth, 
that.old Johnny is certainly a battering ram!” ) compe 

This sally was followed by Brush showing a beautiful set ‘of white 
teeth, and by Bluff’s exhibiting his fangs. ii ge 

** Really,” continued the pet, “TI should, upon such a brutal assaiilt 
(supposing I survived the shock) have gone to my mistress with a long 
tale, and had the culprit summarily punished. Nothing short of mutton- 
izing the rascal would have satisfied me.” Ais 

“ Oh, that is nothing to the rubs I meet with,” replied Bluff, coolly ; 
“and, the shepherd would laugh outright at my running to him with a 
long tale.” 

“ True, true,” said Brush, smiling at his own conceit ; “a sheep-dog 
running with a long ¢at/ to his master would not be recognized, for they 
always most impertinently cut hem short ! Excuse me, I would not for 
the world be rude.”’ 

“ You’re a wag,” said Bluff, good-naturedly. 

** May every pleasant wag have a tail, and every tail a pleasant 
wag!” exclaimed Brush. ‘“ Pardonnez moi, but, en vérité, your ex- 
cellent company puts me in spirits, for I am naturally a dulldog !”’ and 
he sighed. 

Your eyes seem heavy,” said Bluff. 

« T had a wretched night I assure you,”’ continued Brush ; “and this 
morning I have a swimming in my head.” 

** Take a bath then.” 

** Thankee, Bluff, I owe you one,” retorted the pet: ‘ but bless your 
simplicity, it is more than my ears are worth. Do you know the conse- 
quences of a bathe in the brook?” 

“ No.” 

“© Why, the consequences would be,”’ replied Brush, “I should leave 
water-creases on every damask-covered chair I sat upon. Besides, I 
have a party of ladies to meet at breakfast in my mistress’s dressing- 
room, who would be horrified at my committing such a solecism in P vety 
breeding, as to appear before them en deshabille. Why, my lady’s- 
maid will probably scold me for venturing to wet my feet in this morn- 
ing’s ramble. You, my dear Bluff, have no idea of the delicacy and 
tact required in my situation.” 

“ Nor do I envy you,” said Bluff. 

** Perhaps not,” replied Brush ; “ but habit is second nature, and I 
could no more endure your fatigue than you could my idleness. At the 
same time, I should like to introduce you to one of our * evenings.’ I 
assure you there is many a puppy appears there with not half your 
honesty and brains; but your coat unfortunately is none of the smartest, 
and the coat, and not the wearer, is considered in these cases.’ But I 
hear the bell. Adieu ; aw revoir!’ and so saying, away he frisked, leav- 
ing Bluff to follow his laborious but healthy avocations. 
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MODERN TOWN HOUSES. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


I wave often thought, when you consider the difference of comfort 
between houses built from sixty to a hundred years back, in comparison 
with the modern edifices, that the cry of the magician in “ Aladdin,” 
had he called out “* new houses,” instead of “ new lamps,” for old ones, 
would not have appeared so very absurd. It was my good fortune, Mr. 
Editor, to occupy an old house for the major part of my life, built, I be- 
lieve, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. My father lived in it before I 
was in existence: I was born in it, and it was bequeathed to me. It 
has since been my misfortune to have lived three years in one of the 
modern built houses; and although I have had my share of the ills to 
which we all are heir, I must date my real unhappiness from the first 
month after I took possession. With your permission, I will enter into 
my history, as it may prove a warning to others, who will not remem- 
ber the old proverb of “ Let well alone.” 

I am a married man, with six children ; my three eldest are daugh- 
ters, and have now quitted a school, near Portman-square, to which my 
wife insisted upon my sending them, as it was renowned for finishing 
young ladies, Until their return to domiciliate themselves under my 
roof, I never heard a complaint of my house, which was situated at 
Brompton. It was large, airy, and comfortable, with excellent shrub- 
beries, and a few acres of land ; and I possessed every comfort and even 
luxury which could be rationally required, my wife and daughters having 
their carriage, and in every respect my establishment being that of a 
gentleman. 

I had not, however, taken my daughters from school more than two 
months, before I found that we were “living out of the world,” although 
not a mile and a half from Hyde Park Corner ; and, to my surprise, 
my wife joined in the cry; it was always from morn to night, “ We 
might do this but, we cannot do this because, we are here quite out of 
the world.” It was too far todine out in town; too far for people to 
come and dine with us; too far to go to the play, or the opera; too far 
to drive in the park; too far even to walk in KensingtonGardens. I 
remonstrated, that we had managed to dine out, to receive visiters, and 
to enjoy all other amusements very well for a considerable number of 
years, and that it did not appear to me that Brompton had walked 
away from London, on the contrary, that London was making rapid 
advances towards Brompton ; but it would not do,—all day the phrase 
rang in my ears, “‘ out of the world,” until I almost began to wish that 
I was out too. But it is no use having the best of an argument when 
opposed to women. I had my choice, either to give up my house, and 
take another in London, or to give up my peace. With an unwilling 
sigh, I at last consented to leave a place dear to me, from long associa- 
tion, and many reminiscences ; and it was arranged that Brompton 
Hall was to be let, or sold, and that we were to look out immediately for 
a house in some of the squares in the metropolis. If my wife and 
daughters found that the distance from London was too far for other 
purposes, at all events, it was not too far for house-hunting. They were 
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at it incessantly week after week ; and, at last, they fixed upon one in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave-square, which, as they repeated, possessed all 
the cheerfulness and fresh air of the country, with all the advantages 
of a town residence. The next day I was to be dragged to see it, and 
give my opinion ; at the same time, from the commendations bestowed 
upon it, previous to my going, I felt assured that I was expected to give 
their opinion, and not my own. 

The next day, accordingly, we repaired there, setting off immediately 
after breakfast, to meet the surveyor and builder, who was to be on the 
spot. The house in question was one of a row just building, or built, 
whitened outside, in imitation of stone. It was No. 2. o. 1 was 
finished ; but the windows still stained with the drippings of the white- 
wash and colouring. No. 2, the one in question, was complete ; and as 
the builder asserted, ready for immediate occupation. No. 3 was not so 
far advanced. As for the others, they were at present nothing but ear- 
cases, without even the front steps built tothem; and you entered them 
by a drawbridge of planks. 

The builder stood at the front door, and bowed most respectfully : 
“ Why,” observed I, looking at the piles of mortar, lime, and bricks, 
standing about in all directions, ‘ we shall be smothered with dust and 
lime for the next two years.” 

* Don’t be alarmed, Sir,” replied the builder; “ every house in the 
row will be finished before the winter. We really cannot attend to the 
applications for them.” 

e entered the house. 

“Ts not the entrance handsome?” observed my wife; “so neat and 
clean.” 

To this I had not a reply to make ; it certainly did look neat and clean. 

We went into the dining-room. ‘ What a nice room,” exclaimed 
my eldest daughter. ‘ How many can we dine in this room?” 

“Um,” replied I; “‘ about twelve, I suppose, mgottny. JF 

** Dear me,” observed the builder, ‘* you have no notion of the size of 
the house; rooms are so deceiving, unfurnished. You may sit down 
twenty with ease ; I’ll appeal to the lady. Don’t you think so, Ma’am ?”’ 

“* Yes, I do,” replied my wife. 

After that, we weut over the drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, and attics. 

Every bed-room was apportioned by my wife and daughters; and the 
others were allotted to the servants; and that in the presence of the 
builder, who took good note of all that passed, 

The kitchen was admired ; so were the pantry, scullery, coal-hole, 
dust-hole, &c.; all so nice and clean; so compact; and as the builder 
observed, not a nail to drive anywhere. 

“ Well, my dear, what do you think now ; isn’t it a charming house ?” 
said my wife, as we re-ascended into the dining-parlour. 

“It’s a very nice house, my dear; but still it requires a little con- 
sideration,” replied [. 

“ Consideration, my dear,” replied my wife ; “what, now that you 
have gone over it ?”’ 

“Tam afraid that I cannot give you very long, Sir, “ observed the 
builder ; “there are two other parties after the house, and I am to give 
them an answer by two o’clock.”’ 
“Mr. Smithers told me the same yesterday,” whispered my wife. 
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“ What did you say the rent. was, Mr. Smithers ?” perifizs 

“ Only 200/. per annum,” | 19a 9 

“ Any ground-rent_?”’ 10% 

7 Onl; 271. 10s, 

*« And the taxes ?”’ 

** Oh, they will be a mere trifle.” 

“The rent appears to me.to be very high.’ ) 99 

‘“‘High, my dear Sir! consider the situation, the advantages, | We 
can’t build them fast enough at that price. But of course, Sir, you 
best. know,” replied he, carelessly walking towards the window, 

“Take it, my dear,” said my wife. 

“You must take it, Papa.”’ 

“Pray take it, Papa.” 

“Mr. Whatsyourname, I beg your pardon—” 

“ Smithers, Sir,”’ said the builder, turning round. 

“Pray, Mr. Smithers, what term of lease do you let at?”’ 

“* Seven, fourteen, or twenty-one, at the option of either party, Sir.” 

“T should have no objection to take it for three years.” 

“Three years, my dear Sir—that would be doing yourself an. in- 
justice. You would lose half the value of your fixtures provided you 
left—and then the furniture. Depend upon it, Sir, if you once: get 
into jt, you will never wish to leave it.” , 

“‘ That may or may not be,” replied I; “‘but I will not take it for 
more than three years; the town-air may not agree with me; and if, 
as you say, people are so anxious to take the houses, of course it can 
make no difference to you.” 

“‘{’m afraid, Sir, that for so short a time vg 

“ | will not take it for longer,” replied I, rising up, glad of an excuse 
to be off. 

“ Oh, Papa!” 

** My dear Mr, B. ——”’ 

“On that point,’’ replied I, “I will not be overruled. I will not 
take a lease for more than three years, with the right of continuing, if 
I please.”’ 

The builder perceived that I was in earnest. 

“Well, Sir,” replied he, “I hardly know what to say; but rather 
than disappoint the ladies, I will accept you as a tenant for three years 
certain.” 

Confound the fellow, thought I ; but I was pinned, and there was an 
end of the matter. Mr. Smithers pulled out paper and ink ; two 
letters of agreement were written upon a small deal table, covered with 
blotches of various-coloured paints, and the affair was thus concluded. 

We got into the carriage and drove home, my wife and daughters. in 
ecstacies, and I obliged to appear very well satisfied, that I might not 
damp their spirits ; yet I must say that, although the house appeared 
a very nice house, I had my forebodings. 

** At all events,” thought I, “ the lease is only for three years ;”” and 
thus I consoled myself. 

The next, day the whele house was in commotion, I believe my 
wife and daughters were up at daybreak. When I went into the break- 
fast-room, [ discovered that the pictures had been taken down, although 
there was no chance of their being hung up for many weeks at least, 














and everything was in preparation fot packing up. © After breakfast 
my wife set off for town to order carpets and curtains,’ and ‘did not. 
come home till six o’clock, very tired with the fatigues of thé day. “She 
had also brought the measure of every grate to ascertain what fenders 
would suit; the measure of the bed-rooms and attics to’ remodel the 
carpets—for it was proposed that Brompton Hall should be disposed of, 
the new occupier taking at a valuation what furniture might be left. 
To this I appeared to consent, but was resolved, in my own mind, that if 
taken, it- should only be for the same term of years as my new lease. I 
will pass ovér a month of hurry, bustle, and confusion ; at the end of 
which I found myself in our new habitation. It was completely fur- 
nished, with the exception of the drawing-room carpet, which had not 
been laid down, but was still in a roll tied up with packthread in the 
middle of the room. The cause of this I scon understood from my 
wife. It was always the custom, she saic, to give a house-warming 
upon entering a new house, and she therefore proposed giving a little 
dance. ‘To this, as it would please her and my daughters, [ raised no 
objection. 

I have always observed that what is proposed as a little dance in- 
variably ends in a great one; for from the time of proposing till the 
cards are about, it increases like a snow-ball ; but that arises, perhaps, 
from the extreme difficulty of knowing when to draw the line between 
friends and acquaintances. I have also observed that when your wife 
and daughters intend such a thing, they always obtain permission for the 
ball first, and then tack on the supper afterwards. Commencing with 
a mere stand-up affair—sandwiches, cakes, and refreshments, and end- 
ing with a regular sit-down affair, with Gunter presiding over all. The 
music from two fiddles and a piano also swells into Collinet’s band— 
verifying the old adage, “In for a penny, in for a pound.” But to all 
this [ gave my consent ; I could afford it well, and I liked to please my 
wife and daughters. The ball was given, and this house-warming 
ended in house-breaking ; for just before the supper-quadrille, as it was 
termed, when about twenty-four young ladies and gentlemen were going 
the grand ronde, a loud noise below, with exclamations and shrieks, 
was heard, and soon afterwards the whole staircase was smothered with 
dust. 

“What is the matter ?”’ cried my wife, who had passed to the land- 
ing-place on the stairs before me. es 

“Ma’am,” said one of Mr. Gunter’s men, shaking the lappets of his 
blue coat, which were covered with white dust, “ the whole ceiling of the 
dining-room has come down.” 

“ Ceiling come down !” screamed my wife. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied our own servant, “and the supper and sup- 
per-tables are all smashed flat with the weight on it.” 

Here was a catastrophe. My wife hastened down and I followed. 
Sure enough the weight of mortar had crushed all beneath it—all wes 
chaos and conftsion.—Jellies, blancmanger, patés, cold roasts, creams, 
trifles—all in one mass of ruin, mixed up with lime, horse-hair, plaster 
of Paris, and stucco. It wore all the appearance of a Swiss avalanche in 
miniature. | 

“Good Heavens ! how dreadful,” exclaimed my wife. 


Ok au much ‘more so if there had been people in the room,” re- 
plied I. 
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“* What could be the cause of it ?”? exclaimed my wife. 

“These new houses, Sir, won't bear dancing in,’ observed Mr. Gun- 
ter's head man. 

* So it appears,” replied I, 

This unfortunate accident was the oceasion of the party breaking up; 
they knew that there was no chance of supper, which they had looked for- 
ward to, so they put on their shawls and departed, leaving us to clear up 
the wreck at our leisure. In fact, as my daughters declared, it quite 
spoiled the ball as well as the supper. 

The next morning I sent for Mr. Smithers, who made his appearance, 
and showed him what had taken place. 

** Dear me, I’m very sorry, but you had too many people above stairs 
—that’s very clear.” 

“* Very clear, indeed, Mr. Smithers. We had a ball last night.” 

* A ball, Sir! Oh, then, no wonder.” 

** No wonder! What! do you mean to say that balls are not to be 
given ?” 

** Why, really, Sir, we do not build private houses for ba]l-rooms—we 
could not, Sir; the price of timber just now is enormous, and the addi- 
tional strength required would never pay us.”’ 

** What, then, do you mean to say that there are no balls to be given 
in London ?” 

‘Oh no, Sir !—certainly not; but you must be aware that few people 
do. Even our Aristocracy hire Willis’s rooms for their balls. Some of 
the old houses indeed, such as Devonshire House, may do for such a 
thing.” 

« But, Mr. Smithers, I expect that you will make this ceiling good.” 

** Much obliged to you, Sir, for giving me the preference—I will do it 
as reasonable as anybody,” replied Mr. Smithers, bowing. “ I will order 
my workmen directly—they are only next door.’’ 

For a fortnight, we were condemned to dine in the back dining-room ; 
and, after that, Mr. Smithers sent in a bill which cost me more than the 
ball and supper. 

So soon as all was right again, I determined that I would hang up my 
pictures, for I had been accustomed to look at them for years, and I 
missed them. I sent for a carpenter and gave him directions. 

** | have the middle now, Sir, exactly,”’ said the man, standing on the 
high steps ; “ but,’ continued he, tapping with his hammer, “ I can’t 
find wood,” 

** Can’t find wood !” 

** No, Sir,” replied the man, tapping as far as he could reach from 
right to left; “‘ nothing to nail to, Sir. But there never is no wood in 
these new-built houses.”’ 

* Confound your new houses !’’ exclaimed I. 

** Well, itis very provoking, my dear!” exclaimed my wife. 

_ “T suppose that their new houses are not built for pictures any more 
than for balls,” replied I; and I sighed. ‘“ What must be done ?” 

“ T think, Sir, if you were to order brass rods to be fixed from one 
corner to the other, we might find means to fasten them,” observed the 
carpenter; “ but there’s no wood; that’s certain.” 

** What the devil is the house built of then?” exclaimed I. 

* All lath and plaster, Sir,” replied the man, tapping right and left. 
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At a heavy expense I procured the rods, and at last the pictures were 


hung up. 
The next annoyance that we had, was a very bad smell, which we 
found to proceed from the drains, and the Ra eae Sh were sent for. 
All the drains were choked, it appeared, from their being so very nar- 
row; and after having up the whole basement, at the expense of 40/., 
that nuisance was abated. 

We now had two months’ repose, and I was in hopes that things would 
go on more comfortably ; but one day I overheard a conversation be- 
tween my wife and daughters, as I passed by the door of the room, which 
I must candidly acknowledge gave me satisfaction, : 

“< It’s really very awkward, Mamma—one don’t know where to put 
anything—there’s not a cupboard or stow-hole in the whole house—not 
even a store-room.”’ 

** Well, it is so, my dear; I wonder we did not observe it when we 
looked over it. What a nice set of cupboards we had at Brompton Hall.” 

* Oh! yes—I wish we had them here, Mamma, Couldn’t we have 
some built ?”’ 

“I don’t like to speak to your Papa about it, my dear, he has already 
been put to such expense, what with the ceiling and the drains.” 

“ Then don’t, Mamma; Papa is really yery good-natured.” 

The equinoxes now came on, and we had several gales of wind, with 
heavy rain—the slates blew off and rattled up and down all night, while 
the wind howled round the corner of the square. The next morning, com- 
plaints from all the attic residents; one’s bed was wetted quite through 
with the water dropping through the ceiling—another had been obliged 
to put a basin on the floor to catch the leak—all declared that the roof 
was like a sieve. Sent again for Mr. Smithers, and made a complaint. 

** This time, Mr. Smithers,’’ said I, with the lease in my hand, “ I be- 
lieve you will acknowledge these are landlord’s repairs.” 

** Certainly, Sir, certuinly,”’ exclaimed Mr. Smithers; ‘I shall desire 
one of my men to look to it immediately; but the fact is, with such heavy 
gales, the slates must be expected to move a little. Duchesses and 
countesses are very light, and the wind gets underneath them.”’ 

* Duchesses and countesses very light !’’ exclaimed my wife ; “ what 
do you mean ?”’ 

“ It’s the term we give to slates, Madam,” replied he; “ we cannot 
put on a heavy roof with a brick and a half wall. It would not sup- 
port one.” 

“ Brick and a half wall!” exclaimed I ; “ surely, Mr. Smithers, that’s 
not quite safe with a house so high.” 

“‘ Not quite safe, my dear Sir, if it were a single house; but,” added 
he, “in a row, one house supports another.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” thought I, “ I have but a three years’ lease, and 
six months are gone already.” 

But the annoyances up to this period were internal ; we now had to 
experience the external nuisances attending a modern-built house. 

“No. 1 is taken, Papa, and they are getting the furniture in,”’ said 
my eldest daughter one day; “ I hope we shall have nice neighbours. 
And William told Mary that Mr. Smithers told him, when he met him 
in the street, that he was now going to fit up No. 3 as fast as he could.” 
The report was true, as we found from the report of the carpenters’ 
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hammers for the next three or four weeks. We could not obtain a mo- 
ment’s sleep, except in the early part of the night, or a minute’s repose 
to ouf ears during the day, The sound appeared as’ if it was) injour 
house instead of next door; and it commenced at ‘six o’clock,in the 
morning and lasted till seven in the evening. I was hammered to death, 
and, unfortunately, there was a constant succession of rain which, pre- 
vented me from going out to avoid it. I had nothing to do but;to watch 
my pictures, as they jumped from the wall with the thumps of \the 
hammers. At last No. 3 was floored, wainscotted, and glazed, and we had 
a week's repose. 

By this time No. 1 was furnished, and the parties who had taker. it 
came in, They were a gouty old gentleman and his wife, who, report 
said, had once been his cook. My daughters’ hopes of pleasant neigh- 
bours were disappointed. Before they had been in a week, we, found 
ourselves at issue: the old gentleman’s bed was close to the partition- 
wall, and in the dead of the night we could distinctly hear his groans, 
and also his execrations and exclamations, when the fit came ou him, 
My wife and daughters declared that it was quite horrible, and that 
they could not sleep for them. 

Upon the eighth day there came a note: — 

** Mrs. Whortleback’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. » and 
begs that the young people will not play on the piany, as Mr. Whortle- 
back is very ill with the gout.” 

Now, my daughters were proficients on the piano, and practised a 
great deal. This note was anything but satisfactory; to play when the 
old gentleman was ill would be barbarous,—not to play was to deprive 
themselves of our greatest pleasure. 

** Oh dear! how very disagreeable,” cried my daughters. 

** Yes, my dear: but if we can hear his groans, it’s no wonder that 
he can hear the piano and harp; recollect the wall is only a brick and 
a half thick,” 

** | wonder music don’t soothe him,’’ observed the eldest. 

Music is mockery to a man in agony. A man who has been broken 
on the wheel would not have his last hours soothed by the finest or- 
chestra. After a week, during which we sent every day to inquire after 
Mr. Whortleback’s health, we ventured to resume the piano and harp ; 
upon which the old gentleman became testy, and sent for a man with a 
trumpet, placing him in the balcony, and desiring him to play as much 
out of tune as possible whenever the harp and piano sounded a note. 
Thus were we at open hostility with our only neighbour; and, as we 
were certain if my daughters touched their instruments, to have the 
trumpet blowing discord for an hour or two either that day or the next, 
at last the piano was unopened and the harp remained in its case. Be- 
fore the year closed, No. 3 became tenanted, and here we had a new 
annoyence. It was occupied by a large family, and there were four 
young ladies who were learning music. We now had our annoyance: 
it was strum, strum, all day long; one sister up, another down; and 
every one knows what a bore the first lessons in music are to those who 
are compelled to hear them. They could just manage to play a tune, 
and that eternal tune was ringing in our ears from morning to night. 
We could not send our compliments, or blow a trumpet. We were forced 
to submit to it. The nursery also being against the partition wall, we 
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groans atid execrations of the old gentleman ow the other. 

However, custom reconciled us to | everything, and the first vexation 
gradually wore off. Yet I could not help observing that when I was 
sipposed’ not to be in hearing, the ¢ehief conversation of ‘my wife 
when her friends called upon her consisted ‘ofa description of? all the 
ntiisances and annoyances that we suffered; ‘and I felt assured that she 
and my daughters were as anxious to return to Brompton Hall as I was, 
In fact, the advantages which they had anticipated by their town resi- 
dence were not realized. In our situation, we were as far off from most 
of our friends, and still farther from some than we were before, and we had 
no longer the same amusements to offer them. At our former short dis- 
tance’ from town, access was more easy to those who did not keep a car- 
riage, that is, the young men, and those were the parties who, of course, 
my wife and daughters cared for most. It was very agreeable to be 
able to come down with their portmanteaus, enjoy the fresh air and 
green lanes of the country for an afternoon, dine, aheis, breakfast, and 
return the next morning by conveyances which passed us every quarter 
of'an hour; but to dine with us in square, when the expense of 
a hackney-coach there and back was no trifle, and to return at eleven 
o’clock at night, was not at all agreeable. We found that we had not 
so much society, nor were we half so much courted as at Brompton 
Hall. This was the bitterest blow of all, and my wife and daughters 
would look out of the windows and sigh; often a whole day passed 
without one friend or acquaintance dropping in to relieve its monotony. 

We continued to reside there, nevertheless, for I had made up my mind 
that the three years would be well spent if they cured my wife and 
daughters of their town mania; and although as anxious as I am sure 
they were to return, I never broached the matter, for I was determined 
that the cure should be radical. Nos. 4, 5, 6,'7, and 8, were finished 
the next year, and, by the persuasions of Mr. Smithers, were taken by 
different parties in the spring. And now we had another nuisance. 
Nothing but eternal rings at the bell. The man servant grumbled, and 
was behind with his work ; and when scolded, replied that there was no 
time for any thing, that when cleaning his knives and plate the bell 
was rang, and he was obliged to wash himself, throw on his jacket, and 
go up to answer the front door; that the bell was not rang for us, but 
to fnid out where some new comer lived, and to ascertain this they 
always rung at the house which appeared the longest inhabited. There 
was no end to the ringing for some months, and we had three servants 
who absolutely refused to stay in so bad a place. We had also to con- 
tend with letters and notes in the same way,—brought to us at hap- 
hazard ;—** Does Mr. So-and-so live here?” “ No, he does not.” 
“Then pray where does he?” This was interminable, and not five 
minutes in the day passed without the door-bell being rung. For the 
sake of not changing my servants I was at last put to the expense of 
an extra boy for no other purpose but to answer the constant applica- 
tions at the door, At last we had remained there for two years and 
nine months, and then my wife would occasionally put the question 
whether I intended to renew the lease ;-and I naturally replied that I 
did not like change. 

Then she went upon another tack; observed that Clara did not ap- 


had the squalls and noise of the children on the one side, added to 
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pear well for some time, and that she thought that shé required country 
air; but, in this, I did not appear to agree with her. 

One day I came home, and, rubbing my hands as if pleased, said, 
“ Well, at last I’ve an offer for Brompton Villa for a term of seven 
years,—a very fair offer and good tenants,—so that will now be off my 

iands,”” 

My wife looked mortified, and my daughters held down their heads. 

" Have you let it, Papa?” said one of my daughters, timidly. 

** No, not yet; but I am to give an answer to-morrow morning.” 

* It requires consideration, my dear,” replied my wife. 

* Requires consideration?” said I. ‘“ Why, my dear, the parties 
have seen the house, and I have been trying to let it these three years. 
I recollect when I took this house I said it required: consideration, but 
you would not allow any such thing.” 

“ I’m sure I wish we had,” said Clara. 

* And so do I.” 

** The fact is, my dear,” said my wife, coming round to the back of 
my chair, and putting her arms round my neck, “‘ we all wish to go 
back to Brompton.”’ 

* Yes, yes, Papa,” added my daughters, embracing me on each side. 

* You will allow, then, that I was right in not taking a lease for 
more than three years ?” 

** Yes: how lucky you were so positive.” 

* Well, then, if that is the case, we will unfurnish this house, and, 
as soon as you please, go back to Brompton Hall.” 

I hardly need observe that we took possession of our old abode with 
delight, and that I have had no more applications for a change of 


residence, or have again heard the phrase that we were living “ out of 
the world.” 


—_-——— ii 








THIRD POETICAL EPISTLE 


FROM AMOS STOKES, ESQ., OF NASHVILLE, U.S., TO WASHINGTON NOKES, 
ESQ., OF LIVERPOOL, 
Concluding the account of a very remarkable Aérial Voyage made in 
Tue Granp Kentucky BALLoon. 


WAKING next morning, when I raised my head 
After a slumber sweet beyond compare, 
I found, as if by magic fingers spread, 
A ready breakfast of substantial fare : 
Fruits, milk, and honey, and a sort of bread 
Resembling ours, but far more rich and rare, 
Composed the meal, of which our approbation 
Was shown by its immediate mastication. 


By her own pure and pious heart deceived, 
Luxora thought us a celestial crew, 
Who, in their visit, ought to be received 
With all the reverence to angels due ; 
And stating to the King what she believed, 
His Majesty, who deem’d the story true, 
Next morning sent a solemn deputation 
To offer us a royal habitation. 
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The gravest Quaker’s gravest pug would bark, 
Had he but seen the pomp and the grimaces 
Of these dwarf’d spindle-shanks, without a spark 

Of animation in their moony fates ; 
Yet proud as Lucifer, if any mark, 

Or badge, or bearing, gave the smallest traces 
That they might elevate their pigmy bodies 
One jot above their brother hoddy-doddies. 


Some had a maze of horsehair, saturate 

With grease and dust, entwisted round their polls, 
Which dirty dignitaries walk'd in state, ’ 

As grave as judges. Bless their nasty souls! 
Some strutted in fantastic robes, ornate 

With filthy fur of polecats or of moles, 
Seeming to think that it enhanced their rank, 
The more the animals that wore them stank. 


Others, deriving their distinction’s germ 
From baser sources still, display'd a dress 
Spun from the bowels of a loathsome worm : 
Others again, like earthly savages, 
Wore toys and trinkets worthy of the term, 
Such as sliced vegetables, to express 
Their rank and honour ;—these their vests were put on 
Or dangled from a coat’s conspicuous button. 


Another class there was in trappings gay, 

Fine colours—laces—feathers—ribbons-wreaths, 
Who let themselves for hire, to kill and slay, 

For which they carried carving-knives in sheaths ; 
Of shoulder-knots, and liveried array, 

Prouder than any popinjay that breathes ; 
And what was strange, the women seem'd to love 
These men-destroyers other men above. 


The leader of the party, robed and starr‘d, 
Made a long speech in the terrestrial fashion : 
Sawing the air, he thump‘d his bosom hard, 
With every sitrn of vehemence and passion, 
Just to assure us of the King’s regard, 
And to convey the royal invitation, 
That we should permanently be install’d 
At Phosphan (so their capital is call‘d). 


As in procession we began our march 

Thro’ groves and fields, and avenues romantic, 
GREEN vented his vivacity most arch 

In every sort of foolery and antic, 
Pulling the pig-tail of the leader starch, 

Who, turning sharply round, with rage half frantic, 
Cuff ’d more than once his own astonish’d folk, 
Whom he suspected of this shameful joke. 


But Green's great aim in pulling was to turn 
Suspicion on the grave decorous Guy, 

Whose deprecating look of blank concern, 
(Not to say horror,) language must defy. 

** You had rather lose,” he cried, in accents stern, 


“ Your friend than joke.” ‘ Why, that ” (was the reply,) 


“* Somewhat depend,” (he snigger’d as he spoke,) 
** Upon the friend, but more poe, he joke.” 





| 
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Third Poetical Epistle. 


If for a moment, Noxgs, you recollect 
The influence of the moon on people crazed, 
How, at its full, it has a mark'd effect 
On lunatics, you will not be amazed | 
That here its power, more stringent and direct, 
Should to a more morbific height be raised. 
So that the people, to their planet fitted, 
Are lunatics outright, or else half-witted. 


Thus their whole architecture’s scope and plan 
Opposes nature, who, in building trees, 
Holds out a lesson to masonic man, 
By suiting them to their localities. 
Where we require a parasol or fan, 
And there’s no snow to break their canopies, 
Her boughs she spreads as widely as she can ; 
As in the cedar, cypress, and banyan. 


In northern climes, where shade we can forego, 
Her verdant structures take the conic form, 
As best adapted to shoot off the snow, 
And bide the pelting of the frequent storm ; 
While the close branches, tapering from below, 
Support, protect, and keep each other warm : 
As we discover in the fir and plane, 
Indigenous to every cold domain. 








Winter, at Phosphan, is so long and drear, 

That they ’ve more need of flannel than of shades, 
Yet they ‘ve imported [rom their southern sphere, 

A taste for corridors and colonnades, 
Flat roofs, wide balconies, (to lovers dear,) 

Projecting porticoes, and cool arcades, 
Which would appear less thoroughly misplaced, 
Could they import the climate with the taste. 


What made their imbecility more clear, 
Was the demeanour both of great and small, 
When, at the merriest season of the year, 
We made our entrance in their capital. 
The place was gloomy, melancholy, drear, 
While looks of fear and sadness darken’d all, 
As if their city had become the mark 
Of some catastrophe most dread and dark. 


It was their day of joy! nay, do not smile, 

Let me repeat, their day of joy and resi, 
Intended by its founder to beguile 

The soul-atilicted, and the toil-oppress‘d, 
By giving them remission for a while 

From care and labour, so that every breast 
Might, by enjoying earth one day in seven, 
Uplift its heart in gratitude to heaven. 
The founder of this law desires the throng, 

Who to his sabbath worship might advance, 
To come into his presence with a song, 

To the glad sound of music and the dance ; 
And his first favourite, all men among, 
Whom most he loved to prosper and enhance, 
If we're to credit what their prophets write, 
Would dance before the Lord with all his might. 




















































Third Poetical Epistle. 


But the poor Lunars of the modern timeye.0:. 
A maudlin, moody, moping, mumming/erew, ;. 
Denounce all these.as,blasphemy and.erime; . . 
And hold, that pious gratitude, most true, :. 
Where men,their sabbath visages begrime, , |... 
With tears of grief, all harmless mirth, eschew; «. . 
And think the God.of merey’s.deleciatio ......... 
Is to behold the woe of his creation, | 
This puritanic rigour toensure, .¢. ... : 
Wretches there are who prowl to catch the sound , 
Of joy, however innocent.and pure; , 
Scenting their prey as staunchly as a hound, 
‘Tis theirs to seize, denounce, plague, fine, immure, 
So that their boasted love of God is found 
To bear the constant, unmistaken features 
Of a keen hatred of their fellow-creatures, 


} 


The mass, forbidden harmless pleasures, fly 
To secret vices, deadly, dark, and deep, _ 
And desecrate by foreed hypocrisy 
The very sabbath they affect to keep; 
While e’en religion’s self, thus made to vie 
With all the yearnings in their hearts that leap, 
And all their recreations to debar, 
Becomes repulsive and unpopular. 


The joy of nature made this lunar gloom 

A more ungrateful and unnatural sight ; 
The fields were laughing in their gala bloom, 

The kids and lambs were dancing with delight ; 
The air was mingled music and perfume, 

With mutual rapture heaven and earth were bright, 
So that if sabbath mirth be desecration, 
All nature was a scene of profanation. 


But I’m anticipating information, 
To prove the lunacy of lunar men, 
Which I pick’d up from later observation. 
Forgive this little ramble of my pen, 
And let me now-continue my narration, 
From which I made this short digression, when 
We were conducted and received with all 
Due pomp and state into their capital. 


During eight days we led a life serene, 
Pamper'd with feasts, and garlanded with roses, 
But on the ninth a change came o’er the scene, 
Which ended quickly our apotheosis. 
The cause of which reverse was Harry Green, 
Whose frantic course of lunar life discloses 
Insults most gross—iniquities most daring— 
And drunken outrages beyond all bearing, 


Learning these black enormities, the king . 
And council met in secret, made decree 
That as our erime was such an impious thing, | 
In having claim’d a sham divinity, 
We should, without a formal trial, swing. 
Early next morning on the gallows tree! 
Which, I submit, was sacrificingus') - Pia 
For their own riotions superstitious. 
March.—vot., x1ix. No, cxcv. , 25 


















































Third Poetical Epistle. 


How she obtain’d the secret none can tell, 
But, in the night, Luxora pass’d our gate, 
And by her speaking looks and signs full well 

Gave us to understand our threaten'd fate ; 
To shun which doom most truculent and fell, 

She urged our flight ere yet it was too late, 
Offering to guide us to the spot where we 
Left our balloon fast tackled to a tree. 


In her right hand our fairy guide conceal’d 

A turning lamp, whose light at times was dead, _ \ 
At times the glades and copses it reveal'd, 

Through which in silent fearfulness we fled. 


And thus we hurried on through wood and field, I 
Till to the moor’d balloon our way we sped, 
When in we jump’d—cut loose—and soar'd together I 


Up in the whirlwind like an eagle's feather, 


How we should ever re-descend to earth, d 
We hadn't, one of us, the smallest notion ; } 
But while our thoughts were struggling for a birth, - 
: A moon volcano, in a fierce explosion, 
Threw out an aerolite, which struck the girth I 
Of our silk globe, and caused a strange commotion— 
Out went the gas, and down, down, down went we, I 
Shooting through space with dread velocity ! 
All thoughts of life I now resign’d, well knowing 
That if we reach'd the earth (and what if not /) J 
At the tremendous rate that we were going 
We must be dash’d to atoms on the spot. ( 
While this sad prospect set my brains all glowing, 
Whiz! dash! smash! crash! beneath the waves we shot, , 
And down we sank till rising breathless, seared, 
I oped my peepers and around me stared, ] 
A brig I saw upon our starboard bow, 


The Jane of Boston, Captain Samuel Ford, 
Who, when he saw us rising from below, 
Lower'd a boat and took us all on board. 
Both Green and Guy at first were somewhat slow 
In coming to, but were at length restored, 
And quaff ‘d a glass of grog to cure the rum ach 
Occasioned by the water in their stomach. 


_— 


re 


It seems that we had plunged in our descent ] 
Into the Gulf of Mexico—a cast 
« Which saved our bones and lives ; so now we bent ] 
Our course for Boston, which we reach'd at last, 
Thence by the diligence we homeward went, ‘y 


Much talking of our strange adventures past, 
Deeming ourselves all singularly lucky 
Safely to reach our dwellings in Kentucky. 
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JOHN WIGGINS, 
A PLAINTIVE BALLAD. 





“ Abjecto instrumento artis, clausique taberna, 


Sutor erat.”’ 


Hor. Serm., lib. i, sat. 3, 





Joun WiGGIns was a cobler bold, 
A blithsome youth ¢o boot, 

Whose works, though prized by all his 

friends, 

Were trodden under foot. 

Unknown to him connubial joys, 
So hapless was his fate— 

He daily mended boots and shoes, 
But could not mend his state. 

A wag was Wiggins, and the pride 
Of all his neighbours round; 

And yet most lowly in his views, 
For he dwelt under ground. 

His wit was piercing as his awl, 
His jokes—who could resist ’em ? 

For he would say, like Newton, he 
Could trace the solar system. 


Let Fortune do her worst, he knew 
He could not lower fall ; 

And though he scarce a living got, 
He still could boast a stald. 


Cupid at length our youth assailed, 
(For who beyond his reach is ?) 
Taking a double shot, of course 
He made a pair of breaches. 
For Peggy Skeggs John Wiggins sighed, 
But sighed, alas! in vain— 
The flower she of grocers green 
That bloomed in Maiden Lane. 


No cabbage had so firm a heart, 
No pea was half so sweet ; 

Her skin was cool es cucumbers, 
Her cheeks as red as beet. 


Single her state—so was her eye— 
And yet it did betide, 

He never had succeeded once 
To get on her blind side. 

He dwelt below, no wonder she 

._. Had higher thoughts above ; 

For though he’d leave to make her shoes, 

None had he to make love. 


One morning as she went her rounds 
Through alleys far and near, 

Crying, ‘* Cheap peas and cabbage, oh!” 
He stood and eried, “Oh! dear— 

“Oh! Peggy, since with thee allied 
Myself I ne’er shall see, 

I only hope you'll grant that still 
Your sutor I may be. 

“I have the length of both your feet, 
But ah! with all my art, 


I've not been able yet to take, 
Right measures for your heart : 

* TI vainly hoped in bed and board, 
With me you would go snacks ; 

For once you said in tender mood, 
I was a lad of wax. 

“ Butoh! you disregard my vows, 
My proffered hand refuse, 

And often have declined all ties, 
But those which tie your shoes. 


* ‘Tis said that, ‘ ultra crepidam ° 
No cobbler ought to go ;— 

Had I stuck to my das#, I ne'er 
Had felt this lasting woe. 

‘“ Your shoes were ever right and left, 
And made to fit you true ; 

Oh! surely, then, it can’t be right, 
To be thus left by you. 

« In pity cast an eye on me, 
To ask for both were vain; 

But since I've got no boots to mend, 
Tis bootless to complain. 

‘* My customers and appetite 
Are gone beyond recall, 

And I, alack ! to other hands 
Must soon resign my avel, 

‘“* Nor think my awl is all my eye, 
That thought would make me rave, 

For if without it T shall ne’er 
More soles be asked to save. 

* Alas! alas! although you own, 
I sport a decent leg, 

Oh ! let it not be said that I 
Can’t move a single peg.” 

He wept: the maid at length replied, 
* Ah! Wig, don't take on so, 

Or I shall sink beneath the weight 
Of cabbage and of woe, 

** Come, let us have a glass, oer which 
I'll pledge myself as thine, 

Unlike those temperance fools, who cast 
Their pur/ before the swine. 

“ Then hie thee home, and with an end 
My Sunday shoes repair ; 

Put-in the banns, and I will put 
An end to all your care.” 

Now long live Wiggins, and Miss Skegs, 
Who thus our youth bewitched, 

And may I present be the day 
When they ’re together stitched ! 
* Quiz. 
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JACK ABBOTT’S BREAKFAST. 


* Wuat a breakfast I sha// eat!" thought Jack Abbott, as he turned 
into Middle Temple Lane, towards the chambers of his old friend and 
tutor Gdodall. “ How I shall swill the tea! how cram down the rolls 
(especially the inside bits)! how apologize for “one cup more!’ but 
Goodall is an excellent old fellow—he won’t mind. To be sure I’m 
rather late. The rolls, 1’m afraid, will be cold, or double baked; but 
anything will be delicious—if I met a baker, I could eat his basket.”’ 

Jack Abbott was a good-hearted, careless fellow, who had walked 
that morning from Hendon, to breakfast with his old friend by appoint- 
ment, and afterwards consult his late father’s lawyer. He was the son 
of a clergyman more dignified by rank than by solemnity of manners, 
but an excellent person too, who had some remorse in leaving a faniily 
of sons with little provision, but comforted himself with reflecting that 
he had gifted them with good constitutions and cheerful natures, and 
that they would “ find their legs somehow,” as indeed they all did; for 
very good legs they were, whether to dance away care with, or make 
love with, or walk seven miles te breakfast with, as Jack had done that 
morning ; and so they all got on accordingly, and clubbed up a com- 
fortable maintenance for the prebendary’s widow, who, sanguine and 
loving as her husband, almost wept out of a fondness of delight, when- 
ever she thought either of their legs or their affection. As to Jack 
himself, he was the youngest, and at present the least successful, of the 
brotherhood, having just entered upon a small tutorship in no very rich 
family ; but his spirits were the greatest in the family (which is saying 
much), and if he was destined never to prosper so much as any of them 
in the ordinary sense, he had a relish of every little pleasure that pre- 
sented itself, and a genius for neutralizing the disagreeable, which at 
least equalized his fate with theirs. 

Well, Jack Abbott has arrived at the door of his friend’s rooms ; he 
knocks, and it is opened by Goodall himself, a thin grizzled personage, 
in an old greatcoat instead of a gown, with lanthorn-jaws, shaggy eye- 
brows, and a most bland and benevolent expression of countenance. 
Like many who inhabit Inns of Court, he was not a lawyer. He had 
been a tutor all his life ; and as he led only a book-existence, he re- 
tained the great blessing of it—a belief in the best things which he 
believed when young. The natural sweetness of his disposition had 
even gifted him with a politeness of manners which many a better-bred 
man might have envied ; and though he was a scholar more literal than 
piobound, and in truth had not much sounded the depths of anything 
but his tea-caddy—yet an irrepressible respect for him accompanied 
the smiling of his friends ; and mere worldly men made no grosser mis- 
take, than in supposing they had a right to scorn him with their uneasy 
satisfactions and misbelieving success. In a word, he was a sort of 
better-bred Dominie Sampson—a Goldsmith, with the genius taken out 
of him but the goodness left—an angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls 
and the British Museum. 

Unfortunately for the hero of our story, this angel of sixty-five, un- 
shaved and with stockings down at heel, had a memory which could not 
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recollect what had been told him six hours before, much less six days ; 
and accordingly he had finished his breakfast, and given his cat the re- 
maining drop of milk long before his (in every sense of the word) late 
pupil presented himself within his threshold. Furthermore, besides 
being a lanthorn-jawed cherub, he was very short-sighted, and his ears 
were none of the quickest ; so in answer to Jack’s “* Well—eh—how 
d’ye do, my dear Sir?—I ’m afraid I’m very late,” he stood holding the 
door open with one hand, shading his winking eyes with the other, in 
order to concentrate their powers of investigation, and in the blandest 
tones of wnawareness saying— 

“Ah, dear me—I ’m very—I beg pardon—I really—pray who is it 
I have the pleasure of speaking to?” 

** What, don’t you recollect me, my dear Sir? Jack Abbott? I met 
you, you know, the other day, and was to come and a 

“Oh! Mr. Abbott, is it? What—ah—Mr. James Abbott, no 
doubt—or Robert. My dear Mr. Abbott, to think I should not see you!” 

** Yes, my dear Sir; and you don’t see now that it is Jack, and not 
James—Jack, your last pupil, who plagued you so in the Terence.” 

‘Not at all, Sir, not at all; no Abbott ever plagued me—far too 
good and kind people, Sir. Come in pray, come in and sit down, and 
let’s hear all about the good lady your mother, and how you all get on, 
Mr. James.”’ 

Jack, my dear Sir, Jack; but it doesn’t signify. An Abbot is an 
Abbot, re know; that is, if he is but fat enough.” 

Goodall (very gravely, not seeing the joke) “Surely you are quite 
fat enough, my dear Sir, and in excellent health. And how is the good 
lady your mother ?”” 

* Capitally well, Sir (Jooking at the breakfast-table). I’m quite 
rejoiced to see that the breakfast-cloth is not removed ; for I’m horribly 
late, and fear I must have put you out; but don’t you take any trouble, 
my good Sir. The kettle, I see, is still singing on the hob. T’ll cut 
myself a piece of bread and butter immediately, and you’ll let me 
scramble beside you as I used to do, and look at a book, and talk with 
my mouth full.” 

Goodall. “ Ay, ay; what you have come to breakfast, have you, my 
kind boy ? that is very good of you, very good indeed. Let me see— 
let me see—my laundress has never been here this morning, but you 
won’t mind my serving you myself—I have everything at hand.” 

Abbott (sighing with a smile). “He has forgotten all about the in- 
vitation! Thank ye, my dear Sir, thank ye—I would apologize, only 
I know you wouldn’t like it; and to say the truth, I’m very hungry— 
hungry as a hunter—I ’ve come all the way from Hendon.” 

“Bless me! have you indeed? and from Wendover too! Why, that 
is a very long way, isn’t it ?”’ 

** Hendon, Sir, not Wendover—Hendon.”’ : 

“Oh, Endor—ah—dear me (smiling) I didn’t know there was an 
Endor in England. I hope there is—he! he!—no witch there, Mr. 
Abbott, unless she be some very charming young lady with a fortune.” 

“Nay, Sir, I think you can go nowhere in England, and not meet 
with charming young ladies.” 

“Very true, Sir, very true—England—what does the poet say? 
something about ‘ manly hearts to guard the fair,’—You have no sisters, 
I think, Mr. Abbott?” 
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“No; but plenty of female cousins.” 

“ Ah! very charming young ladies, I’ve no doubt, Sir—Well,* Sir, 
there's your cup and saucer, and here’s some fresh tea, and-——” 

“TI beg pardon,” interrupted Jack, who, in a fury of hunger and 
thirst, was pouring out what tea he could find in the pot, and anxiously 
looking for the bread, “IT can do very well with this—at any rate to 
begin with.” 

Just so, Sir,” balmily returned Goodall. ‘‘ Well, Sir, but I’m sorry 
to see—eh, I really fear—certainly the cat—eh—what are we to do for 
milk? I’m afraid I must make you wait till I step out for some ; for 
this laundress, when once she % 

“Don’t stir, I beg you,” ejaculated our hero ; “ don’t think of it, my 
dear Sir. I can do very well without milk—TI can indeed—lI often do 
without milk.” 

This was said out of an intensity of a sense to the contrary; but Jack 
was anxious to make the old gentleman easy. 

“ Well,” quoth Goodall, ‘‘I have met with such instances, to be 
sure; and very lucky it is, Mr.—a—John—James—James I should 
say—that you do not care for milk ; though I confess, for my part, I 
cannot do without it. But bless me! heyday! well, if the sugar-basin, 
dear me, is not empty. Bless my soul, I’ll go instantly—it is but as 
far as Fleet Street, and my hat, I think, must be under those pamphlets.” 

* Don’t think of such a thing, pray, dear Sir,”’ cried Jack, leaping 
half from his chair, and tenderly laying bis hand on his arm. “ You may 
think it odd, but sugar, 1 can assure you, is a thing I don’t at al/ care 
for. Do you know, my dear Mr. Goodall, I have often had serious 
thoughts of leaving off sugar, owing to the slave-trade?”’ 

** Why that, indeed——”’ 

** Yes, Sir ; and probably I should have done it, had not so many 
excellent men, yourself among them, thought fit to continue the prac- 
tice, no doubt after the greatest reflection. However, what with these 
perhaps foolish doubts, and the indifference of my palate to sweets, 
sugar is a mere drug to me, Sir—a mere drug.” 

“Well, but a 

** Nay, dear Sir, you will distress me if you say another word upon 
the matter-—you will indeed ; see how I drink.’”’ (And here Jack made 
as if he.took a hasty gulp of his milkless and sugarless water.) ‘ The 
bread, my dear Sir—the bread is all I require, just that piece which 
you were going to take up. You remember how I used to stuff bread, 
and fill the book I was reading with crumbs—I dare say the old 
Euripides is bulging out with them now.” 

“ Well, Sir—ah—em—aw—well indeed, you ’re very good, and I’m 
sure very temperate; but, dear me—well, this laundress of mine—I 
must certainly get rid of her thieving—rheumatism, I should say; but 
butter / I vow I do not——” 

‘** Burrer!’’ interrupted our hero, in a tone of the greatest scorn, 
“ Why I haven’t eaten butter I don’t know when. Not a step, Sir, not 
a step. And now let me tell you I must make haste, for I’ve got to 
lunch with my lawyer, and he “Il expect me to eat something; and in 
fact I’m so anxious, and feel so hurried, that now I have eaten a good 
pieee of my hunk, I must be off, my good Sir—I must indeed.” 

To say the truth, Jack’s hunk was a good three days old, if an hour ; 
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and so hard,* that even his hunger and. fine teeth could not. find it in 
the hearts of them to relish it with the cold slop; so he had made up 
his mind to seek the nearest coffee-house as fast as possible, and there 
have the heartiest and most luxurious breakfast that could make amends 
to his disappointment. After reconciling the old gentleman, however, 
to his, departure, he sat a little longer, out of decency and respect, listen- 
ing, with a benevolence equal to his appetite, to the perusal of a long 
passage in Cowley, which Goodall had been reading when he arrived, 
and the recitation of which was prolonged by the inflictor with admiring 
repetitions, and bland luxuriations of comment. 

** What an excellent good fellow he is !” thought Jack ; ‘* and what 
a very unshaved face he has, and neglectful washerwoman !” 

At length he found it the more easy to get away, inasmuch as Goodall 
said he was himself in the habit of going out about that time to a coffee- 
house to look at the papers, before he went the round of his pupils ; 
but he had to shave first, and would not detain Mr. Abbott, if he 
must go. " 

Being once more out of doors, our hero rushes back like a tiger into 
Fleet Street, and plunges into the first coffee-house in sight, 

“* Waiter !” 

© Yessir.” ' 

“ Breakfast immediately. Tea, black and green, and all that.” 

“ Yessir. Eggs and toast, Sir?” 

“* By ali means.” 

“ Yessir. Any ham, Sir ?”’ 

** Just so, and instantly.” 

* Yessir. Cold fowl, Sir ?” 

** Precisely ; and no delay.” 

** Yessir. Anchovy perhaps, Sir?” 

* By all eh ?—no, I don’t care for anchoyy—but pray bring 
what you like, and above all, make haste, my good fellow—no delay— 
I’m as hungry as the devil.” 

“* Yessir—coming directly, Sir. (‘Good chap and great fvol,’ said 
the waiter to himself.) Like the newspaper, Sir ?”’ 

“* Thankye. Now for heaven’s sake —--”’ . 

“* Yessir—immediately, Sir— everything ready, Sir.”’ 

“Everything ready !” thought Jack. ‘* Cheering sound! Beautiful 
place, u coffee-house. Fine English place—everything so snug aud at 
hand—so comfortable—so easy—have what you like, and without fuss. 
What a breakfast I shall eat! And the paper too—hum, hum (reading) 
—Horrid murder—Mysterious affair—Express from Paris—Assas- 
sination—intense. Bless me!. what horrible things—how very com- 
fortable. What toast I Waiter!” 

Waiter, from a distance, ‘* Yessir—coming, Sir.” 

In a few minutes everything is served up—the toast hot and rich— 
eggs plump—ham huge, &c. 











* People of regular, comfortable lives, breakfasts, and conveniences, must 
cautious how they take pictures like these for caricatures, The very letter of 
adventure above described, with the exeeption of a few words, has actually 
pened. And so, with the same difference, has that of the sheep and hackney 
narrated in the “‘ Disasters of Carfington Blundell,’ though the hero of it was 
very different sort of person, 1g ty he 
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“‘ You’ve another slice of toast getting ready ?’’ said Jack. 

“ Yessir.” fst 

a — the third, if you please, be thicker, and the fourth,” 

“ Yessir.” , iyi 

“ Glorious moment!”’ inwardly ejaculated our hero, He had doubled 
the paper conveniently, so as to read the ‘“‘ Express from Paris’? in per- 
fect comfort ; and before he poured out his tea, was in the act of put- 
ting his hand to one of the inner pieces of toast, when—awful visitation ! 
—whom should he see passing the window, with the evident design of 
turning into the coffee-house, but his too-carelessly and swiftly-shaved 
friend Goodall. He was coming, of course, to read the papers: Yes, 
such was his horrible inconvenient practice, as Jack had too lately 
heard him say ; and this, of all coffee-houses in the world, was the one 
he must needs go to. 

What was to be done? Jack Abbott, who was not at all a man of 
manceuvres, much less of that sort of impudence which can risk hurting 
another’s feelings, thought there was nothing left for him but to bolt ; 
and accordingly, after hiding his face with the newspaper till Goodall 
had taken up another, he did so as if a bailiff was after him, brush- 
ing past the waiter who had brought it him, and who had just seen 
another person out. The waiter, to his astonishment, sees him plunge 
into another coffee-house over the way; then hastens back to see if 
anything be missing, and finding all safe, thinks he must have run over 
to speak to some friend, perhaps upon some business suddenly called to 
mind, especially as he seemed “such a hasty gentleman.” 

Meanwhile Jack, twice exasperated with hunger, but congratulating 
himself that he had neither been seen by Goodall, nor tasted a break- 
fast unpaid for, has ordered precisely such another breakfast, and has 
got the same newspaper, and seated himself as nearly as possible in the 
very same sort of place. 

“‘ Now,” thought he, “‘I am beyond the reach of chance. No such 
ridiculous hazard as this can find me here. Goodall cannot read the 
papers in two coffee-houses. By Jove, was there ever a man so hungry 
as lam! Whata breakfast I shad/ eat !” 

Enter breakfast served up as before—toast hot and rich —eggs 
plump—ham huge, &c. Homer himself, who was equally fond of a 
repetition and a good meal, would have liked to re-describe it. ‘*Glo- 
rious moment!’ Jack has got the middle bit of toast in his fingers, 
precisely as before, when happening to cast his eye at the door, he sees 
the waiter of the former coffee-house pop his head in, look him full in 
the face, and as suddenly withdraw it. Back goes the toast on the 
plate; up springs poor Abbott to the door, and hardly taking time to 
observe that his visitant is not in sight, rushes forth for the second time, 
and makes out as fast as he can for a third coffee-house. 

“Am I never to breakfast ?”’ thought he. ‘ Nay, breakfast I will. 
People can’t go into three coffee-houses on -purpose to go: out again. 
But suppose the dog should have seen me! Not likely, or I should 
have seen him again. He may have gone and told the people, but I’ve 
hardly got out of the second coffee-house before I’ve found a third. 
Bless this confounded Fleet Street.—Most convenient place for diving 
in and out of coffee-houses. Dr. Johnson’s street—‘ High tide of 
human existence’—ready breakfasts, What a breakfast I will eat!” 
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Jack Abbott, after some delay, owing to the fulness of the room, is 
seated as before—the waiter has yessir’d to their mutual content—the 
toast is done—Homeric repetition—eggs plump, ham huge, &c. 

“By Hercules, who was the greatest twist of antiquity, what a break- 
fast TP will, shall, must, and have now certainly got to eat! I could not 
haveistood it any longer! Now, now, now, is the moment of moments.” 

Jack Abbott has put his hand to the toast. 

Unluekily, there were three pair of eyes which had been observing 
him all the while from over the curtain of the landlord's little parlour ; 
to wit, the waiter’s of the first tavern, the waiter’s of the second, and 
the landlord’s of the third. The two waiters had got in time to the 
door of tavern the second, to watch his entrance into tavern the third ; 
and both communicating the singular fact to the landlord of the same, 
the latter resolved upon a certain mode of action, which was now to 
develop itself. | 

“ Well,”’ said the first waiter, “I’ve seen strange chaps in my time 
in coffee-houses, but this going about, ordering breakfasts which a man 
doesn’t eat, beats everything! and he hasn't taken a spoon or anything 
as I sees, He doesn’t seem to be looking about him, you see; he reads 
the paper'as quiet as an old gentleman.” 

“ Just for all the world as he did in our house,” said the second 
waiter ; “and he’s very pleasant and easy-like in his ways.” 

“ Pleasant and easy!” cried the landlord, whose general scepticism 
was sharpened by gout and a late loss of spoons. “Yes, yes; I’ve 
seen plenty of your pleasant and easy fellows—palavering rascals, who 
come, hail-fellow-well-met, with a bit of truth mayhap in their mouths, 
just to sweeten a parcel of lies and swindling. ”Twas only last Friday I 
lost a matter of fifty shillings’ worth of plate by such a chap; and I 
vowed I’d nab the next. Only let him eat one mouthful, just to give a 
right o’ search, and see how I'll pounce on him.” 

But Jack didn’t eat one mouthful! No; though he was uninter- 
rupted, and really had now a fair field before him, and was in the very 
agonies of hunger. It so happened, that he had hardly taken up the 
piece of toast above mentioned, when with a voluntary, as it seemed, 
and strange look of misgiving, he laid it down again ! 

“I’m blessed if he’s touched it, after all,’ said waiter the first. 
“Well, this beats everything. See how he looks abouthim. He’s feel- 
ing in his pockets though.” 

“Ah, look at that,” says the landlord. “He’s a precious rascal, 
depend on’t. I shouldn’t wonder if he whisk’d something out of the 
next box; but we'll nab him. Let us go to the door.” 

' Mr. Abbott—Jack seems too light an appellation for one under his 
circumstances—looked exceedingly distressed. He gazed at the toast 
with a manifest sigh ; then glanced cautiously around him; then again 
felt his pockets. At length he positively showed symptoms of quitting 
his seat! It was clear he did not intend to eat a bit of this breakfast, 
any more than of the two others. 

“ Pll be hanged if he ’ant going to bolt again,”’ said the waiter. 

‘Nab him !”? said the landlord. 

The unhappy and, as he thought, secret Abbott makes a desperate 
movement to thedoor, and isreceived into the arms of this triple alliance. 

“ Search his pockets‘! cried the landlord. 

“ Three breakfasts, and ne’er a one of ’em eaten,”’ cried first waiter. 
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“ Breakfasts afore he collects his spoons,” cried second. 

Our hero’s pockets were searched almost before he was aware; and 
nothing found but a book in an unknown language, and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. He encouraged the search, however, as soon as his astonish- 
ment allowed him to be sensible of it, with an air of bewildered re- 
signation. 7 

“ He’s a Frenchman,”’ said first waiter. 

“He hasn’t a penny in his pockets,”’ said second. 

“ What a villain !” said the landlord. 

*You’re under a mistake—you are, upon my soul!” cried poor Jack. 
*T grant it’s odd; but bs 

“ Bother and stuff!” said the landlord; ‘where did you put my 
spoons last Friday ?”’ Y 

“* Spoons,”’ echoed Jack; “‘ why, I haven’t eaten even a bit of your 
breakfast.” 

By this time all the people in the coffee-room had crowded into the 
passage, and a plentiful mob was gathering at the door. 

“ Here’s a chap has had three breakfasts this morning,” exclaimed 
the landlord, “ and eat ne’er a one.”’ 

“« Three breakfasts!’ cried a broad, yet dry-looking gentleman in 
spectacles, with a deposition-taking sort of face; ‘* how could he pos- 
sibly do that ? and why did you serve him ?”’ 

* Three breakfasts in three different houses, I tell you,” said the 
landlord; ‘* he’s been to my house; and to this here man’s house ; and 
to this here man’s: and we’ve searched him, and he hasn’t a penny in 
his pocket.” 

* That’s it,’’ exclaimed Jack, who had, in vain, tried to be heard; 
*€ that’s the very reason.”’ 

** What’s the very reason ?”’ said the gentleman in spectacles. 

“Why, I was shock’d to find, just now, that I had left my purse at 
home, in the hurry of coming out, and ’’———. 

“ Oh! oh!” cried the laughing audience; “ here’s the policeman: 
he’ll settle him.”’ 

** But how does that explain the two other breakfasts ?”’ returned the 
double-discerning gentleman. 

** Not at all,’ said Jack. 

** [mpudent rascal,”’ said the landlord. Here the policeman is receiv- 
ing a bye explanation, while Jack is raising his voice, to proceed. 

‘**[T mean,” said he, “that that doesn’t explain it; but J can ex- 
plain it.” 

** Well, how, my fine fellow ?” said the gentleman, hushing the angry 
landlord, who had, meanwhile, given our hero in charge. 

** Don’t lay hands on me, any of you,” cried our hero; “I'll go 
quietly anywhere, if you let me alone; but first let me explain.” 

‘** Hear him, hear him?” cried the spectators; “and watch your 
pockets.”’ 

Here Jack, reasonably thinking that nothing would help him out, if 
the truth did not, but not aware that the truth does not always have its 
just effect upon a mixed assembly, especially when of an extraordinary 
description, gave a rapid, but reverent statement of the character of his 
friend in the neighbourhood, whose breakfast had been so inefticient : 
then an account (all which excited general laughter and derision) of 
his going into the first coffee-house, and seeing him come in, (which, 
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nevertheless, had a great effect on the first waiter, who knew the old 
gentleman,) and so on of his subsequent proceedings, the development 
of which succeeded in pacifying both the waiters, who had, in fact, lost 
nothing, and who, coming to an understanding with one another, slipped 
away, much to the anger and astonishment of the landlord, This person- 
age, whose whole man, since he left off their active life, had become af- 
fected with ‘* half-and-half,”’ and a series of tit-bits, and whose irritability 
was aggravated by the late loss of his spoons, persisted in giving poor un- 
breakfasted Jack in charge, especially when he found that he would not 
send for a character to the friend he had been speaking of, and had no 
other in town but a lawyer who lived at the other end of it. And so 
off goes our hero to the police-office. 

“You, perhaps, any more than my irritable friend here, don’t know 
the sort of literary old gentleman I have been speaking of,” said Jack, 
to the policeman, as they were moving along. 

* Can’t say I do, Sir,” said the policeman, a highly respectable in- 
dividual of his class, clean as a pink, and dull as a pike-staff. 

‘** No, nor no one else,”’ said the landlord, “‘ who’s a man as can’t be 
sentto? He’s neither here nor there.” 

“ That’s true enough,” observed Jack ; “he’s in Rome or Greece by 
this time, at some pupil’s house, but, wherever.he is, I can’t send to 
him. With what face could I do it, even if possible, in the midst of 
all this fuss about a breakfast ?”’ ’ 

* Fuss about white broth, you mean?” said the landlord; “ my 
Friday spoons are prettily melted by this time; but Mr. Kingsley will 
fetch all that out.” 

“ Then he will be an alchemist, cunninger than Raymond Lully,” said 
our hero, ‘‘ But what is your charge, pray, after all?” 

“ False pretences, Sir,” said the policeman. 

** False pretences !” 

“ Yes, Sir. You comes, you see, into the gentleman’s house under 
the pretence of eating breakfast, and has none; and that’s false pre- 
tences,”’ 

“ That is, supposing I intended them to be false.” 

“Yes, Sir. In course I don’t mean to say as—I only says what the 
gentleman says.—Every man by law is held innocent till he’s found 
guilty.” 

7 You are a very civil, reasonable man,”’ said our warm-hearted hero, 
grateful for this unlooked for admittance of something possible in his 
favour; “and I respect you. I have no money, nor even a spoon to 
beg your acceptance of; but pray take this book. It’s of no use to me! 
I’ve another copy.” : 

“* Mayn’t take anything in the execution of my office,’’ said the man, 
giving a glance at the landlord, as if he might have done otherwise, had 
he been out of the way; ‘ thank’ye all the same, Sir, but ain’t allowed 
to have no targiwarsation,” 

‘* Yet your duties are but scantily paid, I believe,” said Jack. ‘*‘ How- 
ever, you've a capital breakfast, no doubt, before you set out ?” 

“ Not by the reg’ lations, Sir,’’ said the policeman. 
ny But you have by seven or eight o’clock?” said Jack, smiling at his 
joke, 

_ “Oh, yes, tight enough, as to that,” answered the policeman, smil- 
ing ; for the subject of eating rouses the wits of everybody, 
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« Hot toast, cage, and all that, I suppose,” said Jack, heaving a sigh 


betwixt mirth and calamity. 

“ Can’t say I takes eggs,” returned the other; “‘ but I takes a bit o’ 
cold meat, and a good lot o’ bread and butter.”? And here he looked 
radiant with the reminiscence. 

“ Lots of bread and butter,” thought Jack ; “ what bliss! I’ll have 
bread and butter when I breakfast, not toast—its more hearty—and, 
besides, you get it sooner: bread is sooner spread than toasted—thick, 
thick—lI hear the knife plastering the edge of the crust before it cuts— 
agony of expectation! When shall I breakfast ?”’ 

“The office!’ cried the landlord, hurrying forward; and in two 
minutes, our hero found himself in a crowded room, in which presided 
the all-knowing and all-settling Mr. Kingsley. This gentieman, who 
died not long after policemen came up, was the last lingering magistrate 
of the old school. He was a shortish stout man, in powder, with a huge 
vinous face, a hasty expression of countenance, Roman nose, and large 
lively black eyes ; and he wore his hat, partly for the most dignified 
reason in the world, because he represented the sovereign magistracy, 
and partly for the most undignified, to wit, a cold in the head; to which 
latter he had a perpetual tendency, owing to the draughts of wine he 
took over-night, and the draughts of air which beset him every morning 
in the police office. Irritability was his weak side, like the landlord’s: 
but then, agreeably to the inconsistency in that case made and provided, 
he was very intolerant of the weakness in others. To sum up his cha- 
racter, while we are about it, he was very loyal to his king; had a great 
reverence for all the bye-gone statesmen of his youth, especially such as 
were orators and lords; indeed, had no little tendency to suppose all 
rich men respectable, and let them escape too easily if brought before 
him, but was severe in proportion with what arecalled “‘ decent” men and 
tradesmen, and very kind to the poor: and if he loved anything better 
than his dignity, it was a good bottle of port, and an ode of Horace. 
He had not the wit of a Fielding or Dubois; but he had a spice of 
their scholarship ; and while taking his wine, would nibble you the 
beginnings of half the odes of his favourite poet, as other men doa 
cake or biscuit. 

To our hero’s dismay, a considerable delay took place before the 
landlord’s charge could come on. Time flew, and hunger pressed, and 
breakfast drew farther off, and the son of the jovial prebendary knew 
what it was, the first time in his life, to feel the pangs of the want of a 
penny, for he could not buy even a roll. ‘ Immortal Goldsmith !” 
thought he ; “poor Savage! amazing Chatterton! pathetic Otway! 
fine, old, lay-bishop Johnson ! venerable, surly man! is it possible that 
you ever felt this ; and felt it to-morrow too; and nextday; and next! 
[ll does it become me then, Jack Abbott, to be impatient ; and yet, O 
table-cloth! O thick slices! O tea! when shall I breakfast?” 

The case at length was brought on, and the testimony of the absent 
witnesses admitted by our hero with a nonchalance which disgusted the 
magistrate, and began to rouse his bile. What irritated him the more 
was, that he saw there would be no proving anything, unless the criminal 
(whom for the very innocence of his looks he took for an impudent 
offender) should somehow or other commit himself, which he thought 
not very likely, In fact, as nothing had been eaten, and nothing found 
on the person, there was no real charge ; and Mr. Kingsley had a very 
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icular secret reason, as we shall see presently, why he could not 
élp feeling that there was one point strongly in the defendant’s favour ; 
but this only served to irritate him the more. 

“Well now, you Sir—Mr, What’syourname,”’ quoth he, in a huffing 
manner, and staring from under his hat, “what is your wonderful ex- 
planation of this very extraordinary habit of taking three breakfasts, 
ey, Sir? You seem mighty cool upon it.’? 

“ Sir,’ answered our hero, whose good-nature gifted him with a cer- 
tain kind of address, “it is out of no disrespect to yourself that I am thus 
cool. You may well be surprised at the circumstances under which I 
find myself ; but in addressing a gentleman and a man of understand- 
ing, and giving him a plain statement of the facts, I have no doubt he 
will discover a veracity in it which escapes eyes less discerning.” 

Here the landlord, who instinctively saw the effect which this exor- 
dium would have upon Kingsley, could not help uttering the word 
““nalayer,”’ loud enough to be heard. 

“Silence !”” exclaimed the magistrate. ‘“‘ Keep your vulgar words 
to yourself, Sir. And hark’e, Sir, take your hat off, Sir. How dare 
you come into this office with your hat on ?” 

* Sir, I have a very bad cold, and I thought that in a public office—” 

“Sir,” returned Kingsley, who was doubly offended at this excuse 
about the cold, “ think us none of your thoughts, Sir. Public office ! 
Public-house, I suppose you mean, Sir. Nobody wears his hat in this 
office but myself, and I only do it as the representative of a greater 
power. Hat, indeed! I suppose some day or other we shall all have 
the privilege of my Lord Kinsale, and wear our hats at the levee.” 

Jack gave his account of the whole matter, which, from a certain 
ignorance it exhibited of the ways of the town, did appear a little ro- 
mantic to his interrogator ; but the latter, besides knowing our hero’s 
lawyer, was not unacquainted with the character of Goodall, “ who,” 
said he, ‘‘is known to everybody.”” 

“Probably, Sir ;’’ observed the landlord, “but for that reason may 
not this person have heard of him, and so pretend to be his acquaintance ? 
He calls himself Abbott, but that is not the name in the French book 
he’s got about him.” 

“Let me see the book,” cried Kingsley. “French book! It isa 
Latin book, and a very good book too, and an Elzevir. ‘ E libris Caroli 

Gibson, 1743.’—A pretty age for the person before us truly—a very 
hale, hearty, young gentleman, some ninety years old, or thereabouts. 
(Here a laugh all over the office, which, together with the sight of the 
Horace, put Kingsley into the greatest good-humour.) You are think- 
ing, I guess, Mr.—a—Abbott, of the ‘Odi profanum vulqus*, I take 
it, and wishing you could add, ‘ et arceo.’ 

“ Why, Sir, to tell the truth,” answered Jack, “I cannot deny a 
wish to that effect; but my main thought, for these five hours past, 
has been rather of the ‘ nunc est bibendumt’—only substituting tea- 
cups for goblets.” 

“ Very good, Sir, very good ; and doubtless you admire the ‘ Persicos 
yr at the * Quid dedicatum,’ and that beautiful ode, the ‘ Vides ut 
alta ?}” 





* 1 hate the profane vulgar, and drive them away. 
+ Now for drinking. t: Various beginnings of other Odes, 
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** I do indeed,”’ said Jack ; “ and I trust that one of your favourites, 
like mine, is the * Integer vite scelerisque purus?” 
“* Non eget Maurt jaculis neque’arcu’ 
(added Kingsley, unable to avoid going on with the quotation) 
“* Nec venenatis gravide sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra,’ 
There’s something very charming in that ‘ Fusce, pharetra4’—so short 
and pithy, and elegant ; and then the pleasant, social familiarity of Fusce.” 

* Just so, Sir,” said Jack ; “‘ you hit the true relish of it to a nicety!” 

“* Fussy fair-eater,”’ muttered the landlord. ‘A great deal more 
fuss than fair eating. My time’s lost—that’s certain.” 

Kingsley could not resist a few more returns to his favourite pages ; 
but suddenly recollecting himself, he looked grand and a little turbulent, 
and said— 

“Well, Mr.—a—Landlord—What’syourname, what’s the charge 
here, after all? for, on my conscience, I cannot see any; and, for my 
part, I thoroughly believe the gentleman, and I'll give you another 
reason for it besides knowing this Mr. Goodall. It may not be thought 
very dignified in me to own it, but dignity must give way to justice— 
‘Fiat justitia, ruat celum’—and to say the truth, I, I myself, Mr. Land- 
lord—whatever you may think of the confession—came from home this 
morning without remembering my purse.” 

In short, the upshot was, that the worthy magistrate, seeing Bidds’s 
impatience at this confession, and warming the more towards his Ho- 
ratian friend, not only proceeded to throw the greatest ridicule on the 
charge, but gave him a note to the nearest tavern-keeper, desiring him 
to furnish the gentleman with a breakfast at his expense, and stating 
the reason why; proclaiming out loud, as he was directing it, what he 
had done, and adding that he should be very happy te see so intelli- 
gent and very innocent a young gentleman, whenever he chose to call 
upon him. 

With abundance of acknowledgments, and in raptures at the now 
certain approach of the beatific bread and butter, Jack made his way 
out of the office, and proceeded for the tavern. 

** At dast I have thee!” cried he, internally, “‘ O, most fugacious of 
meals—what a repast I will make of it! What a breakfast I shad 
have? Never will a breakfast have been so intensified.” 

Jack Abbott, with the note in his hand, arrived at the tayern, went 
up the steps, hurried through the passage—every inch of the way was 
full of hope and bliss. He sees the bar in an angle round the corner, 
and is hastening into it with the magical document, when, lo! whom 
should his eves light on but the o/d landlord, Bidds himself, detailing 
his version of the story to the new landlord, and evidently poisoning 
his mind with every syllable. 

Our modest, albeit not timid, hero, raging with hunger as he was, 
could not stand this. A man of more confident face might not un- 
reasonably have presented his note, and stood the brunt of the uncom- 
fortableness ; but Jack Abbott, with all his appatent thoughtlessness, 
had one of those natures which feel for the improprieties of others, even 
when they themselves have no sense of them; and he had not the face 
to outface the vindictiveness of Bidds. And, to say the truth, Bidds, 
who was a dull fellow, had some reason upon the whole to be suspicious ; 
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and Jack felt this too, and starting back accordingly, not unobserved, 
made haste to take the long step to his lawyer’s. 

“* Now the lawyer,” quoth he, soliloquizing, ‘ I have never seen ; but 
he was an intimate friend of my father’s; so intimate, that I can surely 
take a household liberty with him, and fairly accept his breakfast, if he 
offers it, as of course he will; and I shall plainly tell him that [ prefer 
breakfast to lunch ; in short, that I have made up my mind to have it, 
even if I wait-till dinner-time, or tea-time ; and he’!l laugh and we shall 
be jolly, and so I shall get my breakfast at last. Exquisite moment! 
What a breakfast I shall have !” 

The lawyer, Mr. Pallinson, occupied a good large house, with the 
marks of plenty on it. Jack hailed the sight of the fire blazing in the 
kitchen. * Delicious spot !”’ thought he ; “ kettle, pantry, and all that— 
comfortable maid-servant too; hope she has milk left, and will cut the 
bread and butter. A home too—good family-house. Sure of being 
comfortable there. Taverns not exactly what I took ’em for—not hos- 
pitable, not fiducial—don’t trust, don’t know an honest man when they 
see him.— What slices !””_. 

But a little baulk presented itself. Jack unfortunately rang at the 
office-bell instead of the house, and found himself among a parcel of 
clerks. Mr. Pallinson was out—not expected at home till evening— 
had gone to Westminster on special business—and at such times always 
dined at the Mendip coffee-house. Jack, in desperation, fairly stated 
his case. No result but “ Strange, indeed, Sir,’’ from one of the clerks, 
and a general look-up from their desks on the part of the others. Not 
a syllable of “‘ Won't you stop, Sir?” or, “ The servant can easily give 
you breakfast ;” or any of those fond succedaneums for the master’s 
presence, which our hero’s scholastic simplicity had fancied. _Further- 
more, no Mrs. Pallinson existed, to whom he might have applied; and 
he had not the face to ask for any minor goddess of the domesticities. 
Blushing, and stammering a ‘Good morning,” he again found himself 
in the wide world of pavement and houses. He-had got, however, his 
lawyer’s direction at the coffee-house, and thither accordingly he betook 
himself, retracing great part of his melancholy steps. 

Had our hero, instead of having passed his time at a quiet college and 
in the country, been at all used to living in London, he would have set 
himself down comfortably at once in this or any other coffee-house, 
ordered what he pleased, and dispatched a messenger in the meanwhile to 
anybody he wanted. But under all the circumstances, he was resolved, for 
fear of encountering the least further disapppintment, rather to endure 
whatsoever pangs remained to him for the rest of the time, and wait till 
he saw his solicitor fairly come in to dinner. In vain the waiters gave 
him all encouragement—“ Knew Mr. Pallinson well ”»—* A most ex- 
cellent gentleman”—had “ recommended many gentlemen to their 
house.”—** Would you like anything, Sir, before he comes ?”—* Like to 
look at the paper ?”? and the paper was laid, huge and crisp, before him. 

“Ah!” thought Jack, with a sigh, “I know that sound—no, [ll 
certainly wait. Five o’clock isn’t far off, and then I’m certain. What 
a breakfast I shall now have, when it does come. I'll wait, if I die first, 
80 as to have it in perfect comfort.” 

At length five o’clock strikes, and almost at the same moment enters 
Mr. Pallinson. He was a brisk, good-humoured man, who had the 
happy art of throwing off business with the occasion for it and he 
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acknowledged our hero’s claims at once, in a jovial voice, “ from his 
likeness to his excellent old friend, the prebendary.” 

“ Don’t say a word more, my dear Sir—not a-word; your eyes and 
face tell all. Here, John, plates fortwo. You'll dine of course with 
your father’s old friend, or would you like a private room ?” 

Jack's heart felt itself at home at once with this cordiality. He said 
he was very thankful for the offer of the private room, especially for a 
reason which he would explain presently ; and having entered it, he 
there opened into the whole history of his morning; and by laughing 
himself, warranted Pallinson in the bursts of laughter which he would 
have had the greatest difficulty to restrain. But the good and merry 
lawyer, who understood both a joke and a comfort to the depth, entered 
heartily into Jack’s whim of still having his breakfast, and it was ac- 
cordingly brought up—not, however, without a guarded explanation on 
the part of the Westminster-hall man, who had a professional dislike to 
seeing anybody committed in the eyes of the ignorant; so he told the 
waiter that “his friend here had got up so late, and kept such fashion- 
able hours, he must needs breakfast while himself was dining.” The 
waiter bowed with great respect; “and so,”’ says the shrewd attorney, 
“no harm’s done ; and now, my dear Mr. Abbott, peg away.” 

Jack needed not this injunction to lay his hand upon the prey. The 
bread and butter was now actually before him, not so thick, indeed, as 
he had pictured to himself; but there it was, real, right-earnest bread 
and butter; and as the waiter had turned his back, three slices could 
be rolled into one, and half of the coy aggregation clapped into the 
mouth at once. The lump was accordingly made, the fingers whisked 
it up, and the mouth was ready opened to swallow, when the waiter 
again throws open the door— 

*“ Mr. Goodall, Sir.’’ 

** Breakfast is abolished with me,” thought Jack,; “there’s no such 
thing—henceforward I shall not attempt it.” 

The prebendary, the lawyer, and Goodall were all well known to each 
other; but this is not what had brought him hither. The waiter at his 
coffee-house, where he went to read the papers, and where Jack had 
had his first mischance, had returned home before the old gentleman 
had finished his morning’s journal, and told him what, to his dusty 
apprehension, appeared the most confused and unaccountable story in 
the world, of Mr. Abbott’s having ordered three breakfasts and been 
taken to jail. In his benevolent uneasiness he could hardly get through 
his day’s work, which unfortunately called him so far as Hackney; but 
as soon as it was over, he hastened in a coach to Pallinson’s, and coming 
there just after Jack had gone, had followed him, in less uneasiness of 
mind, to the tavern. 

* Well, Sir—eh, Sir?—why, my dear Mr. Abbott—John—James, I 
should say—why, what a dance you have led me to find you out ; and 
very glad I am, I’m sure, Sir, to find you so comfortably situated, Sir, 
with our good friend here, after the story that foolish, half-witted fellow, 
William, told me at the coffee-house. Well, Sir—eh—and now—I beg 
pardon—but pray what is it, and can I do anything for you? I sup- 
pose not—eh—ah ? for here’s our excellent friend Mr. Pallinson—he 
does everything of that sort—bailiff and house—yes, Sir, and no doubt 
it’s all right—only, if I am wanted, you'll say so; and so, Sir—eh—ah 
—well—but don’t let me interrupt your éea, I beg.” 
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“'Tuckiést of innocent fancies!” thought our hero, relieved from a 
load of misgiving. “He thinks I’m at tea /” 


Jack Abbott's Breakfast. 


, He plunged again at the bread and butter, and at last actually realized 
it in his mouth. His calamities were over! He was in the fact of break- 


fasting ! ) | 
“Tm afraid, too,” said Goodall,—“ eh, my dear Sir?—-that the very 


aring breakfast you took at my chambers—eh—ah—my, my dear 
Mr. John—must have contributed not a little to—to—yes, Sir. Well, 
Sir, but pray now what was the trouble you had, of which that foolish 
fellow told me such flams? I’m afraid—yes, indeed—lI’ve had great 


fears sometimes that he ventures to tell me stories—things untrue, Sir.” 


“God bless him and you, both of you,’’ thought Abbott. ‘ You’re 
a delicious fellow. Why, my dear, good Sir,” continued he, always 
eating, and at the same time racking his brains for an invention,—* I 
beg your pardon—I’m eating a little too fast c 

Here he made signs of uneasiness in the throat. 

“The fact is,” said Pallinson, coming to the rescue, for he knew that 
the whole business would fade from Goodall’s mind next day, or be 
remembered so dimly that the waiter would hear no more of it—* the 
fact is, Mr. Abbott met me in Temple Lane, where I had been called 
upon eee so early, that I had not breakfasted, and he said he would 
order breakfast for me at your coffee-house, and I not coming, he came 
out to look for me, and found me discussing a matter at another tavern- 
door, with a policeman, who had been sent for to take up a swindler ; 
and hence, my good Sir, all this stuff about the jail and the two break- 
fasts, for there were only two ; but you know how stories accumulate.” 

““ Very deplorably, indeed, Sir,” said Goodall; “it always was so, 
and—eh—ah—ves, Sir—I fear always will be.”’ 

‘I beg pardon,” interrupted Jack ; “ but may I trouble you for that 
loaf? These slices are very thin, and I’m so ravenously hungry, that—” 

** Glorious moment!” The inward ejaculation was at last a true one. 
The sturdy slices beautifully made their appearance from under the 
sharp, robust-going, and butter-plastering knife of Jack Abbott. Even 
the hot toast was called for—Goodall having “ vowed” he’d take his tea 
also, since they were all three met; the eggs were also contrived, and 
plump went the spoon upon their tops in the egg-cup; the huge ham 
furthermore was not wanting ; and then the well-filled and thrice-filled 
breakfast-cup ; exrellent was its strong and well-milked tea, between 
black and green, “‘ with an eye of tawny in it,’”’ something with a body, 
although most liquidly refreshing. And Jack doubled his thick slices ; 
and took huge bites; and swilled his tea, as he had sworn in thought 
he would ; and had the eggs on one side of him, and the ham on the 
other, and his friends before him, and was as happy as a prince escaped 
into a foreign land (for no prince in possession knows such moments as 
these) ; and when he had at length finished, talking and laughing all 
the while, or hearing talk and laugh, he pushed the breakfast-cup aside, 
and said to himself, 

“I've gap 1r!—BREAKFAST hath been mine! And _now,.my 
dear Mr. Pallinson, I'll take a glass of your port.” 
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OPENING OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 


Monday night—Quarter-past eleven.—Just returned from the 
Theatre. Now, whilst the impression of all that I have witnessed is 
strong upon my mind, I will transfer it to the pages of my Journal. I 
shall claim for my record a reliance on its fidelity and impartiality, for 
I have not the honour of a personal acquaintance with Snoxell or with 
Waddle; I dine neither with Tippleton nor with Gigs, nor do I sup 
with either Mrs. Biggleswade or Miss Julia Wriggles; I never spoke 
to Mr. Dowlas, the author; I know not Mr. Strut, the manager; have 
no desire to come out at his theatre, or to go in—without paying for my 
admission ; moreover, never having perpetrated a dramatic work, I have 
no “ acceptation” to hope for, no “ rejection” to fear :—the contrary of 
of all or any of which circumstances might, possibly, give a slight bias 
to my statements. Not being a critic by profession, it would, of course, 
be presumptuous in me to make the smallest claim to infallibility. M 
opinions, therefore, may be open to objection, honest though they be ; 
but what I state as fact, is fact: and this I will maintain, even though 
such high authorities as Mr. Fiat, of the “ Little Pedlington Dictator,” 
and Mr. Rummins, of the “ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,” should 
combine to gainsay me. 

According to the Guide-book, the performances formerly took place 

‘in a commodious outhouse belonging to Mr. Sniggerston, the brewer, 
snmahiing fitted up for the occasion.”” But, about two years ago, an 
elegant theatre was erected. It is the work of Mr. Snargate, the cele- 
brated architect of this place, and does infinite credit to his taste and 
skill. According to a minute estimate made by that gentieman, it was 
to cost exactly 671/. 15s. 74d.; and the estimate having been formed 
with the accuracy for which Mr. Snargate is upon all occasions dis- 
tinguished, the edifice, when finished, actually cost no more than 
1343/. Lls. 3}d.—only one farthing more than double the sum origin- 
ally required! This money was raised in shares of five pounds each, 
for which the subscribers were to receive five per cent. interest —when 
they could get it—and nothing more. And it is gratifying to be enabled 
to add that (such is the prosperous state of theatricals in Little Ped- 
lington !) the latter condition is punctually fulfilled. 

“Tremendous! Every place taken !’? was the reply I received this 
morning to my question to the box-book-keeper, as to whether he ex- 
pected a full house. This information, in addition to the notification at 
the foot of the play-bill, that the free- list would be suspended, and that 
not an order would be admitted, induced me to be at the theatre by half- 
past five precisely, the hour appointed for the opening of the doors. 
For although I had paid for, and secured, a place on the front row of 
the centre dress-box, I prudently considered that, in case of a rush, my 
precaution might be of but little avail. I did not repent the resdlution 
I had taken; for, on arriving at the theatre, which was not yet opened, 
I found crowds assembled at the doors. At the pit-door I counted five 
persons ; at the gallery seven; whilst at the box-entrance was a dense 
mass, composed of not fewer than eighteen or (I think I may venture 
to say) twenty. 
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It seems to be the principle of a crowd, whether large or small, when- 
ever, or for whatever purpose collected, to make each other as uncom- 
fortable as they can. If fifty people are assembled at the entrance toa 
place which they know to be capable of accommodating five thousand, 
they will squeeze, jostle, shove; push forwards, backwards, sideways ; 
they will do anything but stand still, although perfectly convinced they ih 
can “take nothing by their motion’””—save a few needless bruises or a 
broken rib. I never but once heard a satisfactory reason for this pro- 
pensity. ‘‘Pray, Sir,” said a person who till that moment had been 


| 
the backmost of a crowd, to another who had just joined it—* Pray, Sir, 
have the kindness not to press upon me; it is unnecessary, since there 
‘ is no one behind to press upon you!” “ But there may be presently,” 
: said the other; “ besides, Sir, where’s the good of being in a crowd if 
f one mayn’t shove?” The good people here seemed to be of the same 
: opinion ; for the seven who were assembled at the gallery-door (which, 
. by-the-by, is quite wide enough conveniently to allow of one person 
entering at atime, if they would but take the matter coolly) were jostling, 
y squeezing, and kicking each other, as vigorously as if their lives had 
4 depended upon who should be first. But the great struggle was at the 
mn box-entrance, which is between the other two. When the door—for 
j there is but one, though of double the width of the last mentioned— 
when the door was thrown open the rush was overwhelming. Little 
n Jack Hobbleday was in the midst of the crowd ; and, fairly carried off 
, his legs, squeezed upwards and turned round by the pressure, he was 
4 borne along with his head above the others, and back foremost. An 
C idea of the intensity of the pressure will be best conveyed in the words 
, of Hobbleday himself. Gasping for breath, he cried, ‘‘ This is awful! 
2 Tremenduous! Shall be squeezed as flat as a pancake ; know I shall. 
” Never saw such a crowd in Little Pedlington since the day I was born !” 
1 I followed the stream and entered. The others turning to the left, I 
x did the same. A voice proceeding from a head ensconced in a sort of 
y pigeon-hole in the wall on the opposite (the right-hand) side, cried 
L “Orders this way’? There was a simultaneous rush of the whole 
£7 party in that direction, and I was left standing alone. “ Money this 
nd way /” exclaimed another voice issuing from a similar hole on the left- 
4 hand side. There I presented the ticket which I had purchased in 
. the morning, and was admitted. I thought this arrangement judicious, 
‘ for there was nota soul at the pay-door to incommode me. 
“ I took my seat. Presently I heard the voice of Hobbleday. He was 
‘" conversing, in an under tone, with the box-opener. 
at “‘ Every place taken, I assure you, Sir,” said the latter. 
1 f “My dear Jobs,” said Hobbleday, “ but you must find a seat for me. 
“1 There,” (pointing to the bench on which I was sitting,) “there, next to 


"of that gentleman. Particular friend of mine. Expects me. Something 
of great importance to talk about.” 

ot | “Quite impossible, Mr. Hobbleday,” said Jobs; “every place in 

ry that box is taken and paid for.” 

Ni “Come now, my dear Jobs,”’ continued the unextinguishable Hob- 


oh bleday, “see what you can do for me; and when your benefit comes— 
one ahem !—you’ll know where little Jack Hobbleday is to be found.” 


“ First company!” cried Jobs, throwing open the box-door: “ Mr. 
Hobbleday’s place: front row.”? And Mr. Hobbleday took his seat 
beside me. 2r2 
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**Glad to meet you of all people,” said my old acquaintance. “ Well, 
here we are in whole skins. What a crush! At one time thought I 
should give up the ghost. Worse inside the house than out. Such a 
crush at the free-door! Lucky for you, you paid—you escaped, it. 
Miss Cripps got one of her sharp elbows stuck so deep in my ribs, I 
thought I felt it coming through on the other side—did, as I hope to be 
saved. Never get in the way of a woman with sharp elbows, if you can 
help it. Too bad of the manager, though! He ought to be ashamed 
of himself for not making some better arrangement for the accommo- 
dation of parties who come with orders. I’ve a great mind to write’a 
letter to the ‘Dictator’ about it, and sign myself An INDEPENDENT 
PLAY-GOER.”’ . 

** You will have half the town on your side, Sir,’’ said I. 

Hobbleday made no reply to this, but said, in a tone of triumph, 
“ Well; what think you of our new theatre ?” 

“ I cannot judge of it by comparison,” replied I, “ for I never had 
the good fortune to see the old one ; but it is a pretty little theatre.”’ 

** Pretty !—Little !” exclaimed Hobbleday: “ you mean splendid, 
immense! Why, it is more than double the size of Sniggerston’s out- 
house, in which the company used to perform! Little!—It will hold 
nearly three hundred people! Little, indeed! Complaint generally 
is that it is too large—that one can neither see nor hear so well as in 
the old one. But, the fact is, Snargate, the architect, has such magni- 
fivent ideas!—does every thing on such a grand scale! Right, per- 
haps, after all: with the eyes of the universe upon him, and the cha- 
racter of such a place as Little Pedlington at stake, quite right.”’ 

“* For my own part,” said I, “ [ am partial toa small theatre, wherein 
you may count every line of the burnt cork on the actor's nose —trace 
every mark of the hare’s foot on his cheek; where they can practise 
none of that roguery dignified by the term t//usion, but where paint is, 
palpably, paint, and tinsel, tinsel.”’ 

‘** Exactly my notion, my dear fellow,’ said Hobbleday: “ in these 
good, sensible, matter-of-fact, march-of-intellect times, rational folks 
won't allow of any advantage being taken of their imagination, even in 
a play-house.”’ 

The words “ pretty” and “ little,” which I had unfortunately used, 
were still operating uncomfortably upon Hobbleday’s mind. 

“And pray,” said he, after a short pause, “since you speak of the 
Theatre-Royal, Little Pedlington, as being pretty and ditt/e, what may 
be the size of the Theatre-Royal, London ?” 

“ Which of them?’ inquired I. 

““ Which !”? responded Hobblediy : “ why, you talk as if you would 
have one believe you had half-a-dozen !” 

** More,” said I. 

“ Ahem! I like that,” said he, in a tone sufficiently indicative of the 
value at which he estimated my veracity : ‘* perhaps you have eight ?”’ 

‘** Go on again, Mr. Hobbleday,”’ replied I. 

* Twelve ?—fourteen ?” continued he. 

* You are still considerably within the number, Sir.’ 

Hobbleday stared at me, drew in his breath, and, after emitting 1t 
again in a low whistle, said, “ Well, I can’t go on guessing all night. 


In a word, how many Aave you got?” 
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“To confess the truth, Sir,” replied I, “ that is a question difficult 
to answer, inasmuch as there are several parts of the metropolis which 
[ had not visited for nearly three weeks prior to my leaving it— each of 
which may (for anything that I can assert.to the contrary) be at this 
moment provided with a theatre of its own. As, for instance: on my 
return to town, at the end of next week, I may find, newly erected, a 
* Theatre-Royal, Cranborne Alley ;’ a ‘ Theatre-Royal, Holywell Street ;’ 
a * Theatre-Royal, St. Giles’s ;’ a ‘Theatre-Royal, Martlett Court ;’ 
and so forth,—all of which the play-going world stands especially in 
need of.” : 

** But what right have they to them ?”’ inquired Hobbleday. 

“ Right, Sir!’ exclaimed I, with astonishment: “ right! You, a 
march-of-intellect man, ask such a question! Why, Sir, they have the 
right that every body has to every thing, regardless of the rights of 
every body else. Besides, Sir, by what other means could the interests 
of the drama be protected, the respectability of the histrionic profession 
maintained, and the accommodation of the public provided for? I be- 
lieve, Mr. Hobbleday, that, at present, there are not more than twenty 
theatres, large and small, open every night, all of which, as it is per- 
fectly notorious, are nightly crammed to suffocation. The unhappy 
consequences of this paucity of theatres are, that there are hundreds of 
actors of eminent ability walking about town unable to procure en- 
gagements ; and thousands of play-mad Londoners who are continually 
suffering from the want of a play-house wherein they can find sufficient 
room to put their noses.” 

“* Oh, in that case,”’ said Hobbleday, “ all is as it should be. And 
yet, if it be so,” continued he, “ your theatres must be prodigiously 
small, eh ?’’ 

“They are of various capacities,’ 
is capable of holding about three thousand persons ; another 

** Hold, hold, hold,” cried Hobbleday, interrupting me ; “ that won’t 
do. Can’t mean to say you could put all Little Pedlington into one of 
them! Why, that’s more than our whole population, which is two 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-six—(ninety-seven, I should say; 
for Mrs. Ephraim Snargate was brought to bed this morning of a little 
girl:)—and as to the notion of a theatre that would hold all the people 
in such a place as this Pooh! that’s an idea the mind can’t com- 
prehend.”? These latter words he rather muttered to himself than ad- 
dressed to me. 

‘* Now, suppose a person were in London, and wished to see your 
best actors,” said Hobbleday, “to which theatre would you send him ?” 

*“* To the theatre New York, Mr. Hobbleday,” replied I. 

“« What !”’ exclaimed he, with a look of incredulity, “ New York, 
in Africa! If that be true—I say 7f, mind you—then, shame upon 
London !” 

“ But what blame is there upon poor London ?”’ inquired I. 

“Come, come,” said he; “ can’t deceive little Jack Hobbleday. 
Your actors are not encouraged at home—not renumerated—ill-paid— 
driven to seek a subsistence in a foreign country because they can’t get 
salt to their porridge in their own. Don’t contradict me—know it must 
be so—can’t be otherwise : else; with their spree de corpse, would they 
wander abroad, and leave their profession to go to rack and ruin at 
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home? Ah! poor things! that must be the heart-breaking part of 
the business to them !” 

I hardly expected to be met in this knock-down style, But though 
compelled to acknowledge in my own mind the truth of every word 
uttered by my interlocutor, I attempted a defence for the spirit of the 
Londoners by saying—‘t Well, Sir; I make no doubt that when the 
eight or ten new theatres now in contemplation, or in progress, shall be 
completed, that not only will the wanderers be induced to return, but 
(which in my opinion is of still greater importance) that the present 
vast superfluity of histrionic talent in London will find both employ- 
ment and reward.”’ 

I was not sorry when a turn was given to the conversation, by Hob- 
bleday’s asking me what I thought of the new drop-scene? The landscape, 
as he called it,—that being a view of the Crescent, with its twenty-four 
houses, with green doors and brass knockers—was the work of the 
theatrical scene-painter, Mr. Smearwell; the figures—a grenadier 
standing sentry at each corner—were put in by Mr. Daubson, the cele- 
brated portrait-painter. It appeared to me that Mr. Smearwell was a 
little out in his perspective; for, whilst the centre house was firmly 
placed on the ground, the others, right and left, appeared to be curling 
up into the air. However, as it cannot be an easy matter to draw four- 
and-twenty houses in the exact form of a crescent, I thought that any 
remark [ should offer upon the point might be cousidered as hyper- 
critical. Upon the whole, therefore, I could not but express my ad- 
miration of the painting. 

* But, how is it, Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, “ that the soldiers are made 
to appear taller than the houses? Their caps o’ertop the chimney- 
pots !” 

‘ In the first place,’’ answered Hobbleday, somewhat tartly, “* I sup- 
pose our Daubson, who painted the famous grenadier in Yawkins’s 
skittle-ground, knew very well what he was about: he wasn’t going to 
paint hop-o’-my-thumbs that might be mistaken for drummer-boys. 
They are grenadiers, arn’t they? In the next place, Sir, was a man 
like Daubson to play second fiddle to Smearwell ?—though Smearwell is 
a great man in his way.” 

“1 don’t quite understand the bearing of that question,” said [. 

“ Bless my soul !’’ exclaimed Hobbleday, wondering at my stupidity ; 
“if Daubson had painted his figures smaller, would not Smearwell have 
had the best of it? As it is, the grenadiers are the first things that 
catch our attention. Itstands to reason, doesn’t it ?”’ 

To attempt to argue against a reason (and such a reason !) thought I, 
would be about as wise a proceeding as running my head against a stone 
wall; so, all I said in reply was—‘“ Unquestionably, Sir.”’ 

I had been so closely engaged in the foregoing conversation with 
Hobbleday that I paid little or no attention to what was going on around 
me. But I was suddenly startled by the tuning of the instruments in 
the orchestra. The band was—as the play-bills expressed it—“ nu- 
merous and efficient.” Indeed it was (as Hobbleday assured me) the 
very band usually provided for “ balls and assemblies,” by the celebrated 
Mr. Wagylebow, the principal (that is to say, the only) music-seller in 
the place. Mr. Wagglebow himself played the first violin, and led; the _ 
other violin (the first second as it would technically be called in orches- 
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tras still more numerous and efficient than this) was played by Mr. 
Wagglehow, junior; the harp was by a younger son of Mr. W.’s; and 
the flageolet by his youngest. There was also a big drum, which was 
performed upon by an elderly gentleman, an amateur, as Hobbleday 
informed me. This performer did not servilely follow his leader, as less 
inspired musicians are wont to do; nor did he play from book. He 
seemed to trust entirely to his own genius, and the necessity of the case, AN 
both for what he should do, and when he should do it; be it was only it 
when he perceived that something was not quite right, or when he fan- | 
cied there was a deficiency of force in the orchestral effects, that he 
brought his powerful aid to bear by giving one, two, three, or even half- 
a-dozen heavy thumps on his drum, according to his own notion of 
what the particular circumstances required. 
While the band was performing the pleasing ceremony of tuning, 
I looked round the house. There were about thirty persons in 
the pit; about fifty (including the crowd of orderlies) in the boxes; 
and (though I could not see the gallery) I should guess from “ the 
dreadful pother o’er our heads,’? which was kept by “ the great gods,” 
there could not be fewer than twenty in that division of the theatre. 
The house, taken altogether, might have been about one-third filled ; 
though, when the half-price was in, it was about half-full. This was, 
what Hobbleday called, “ a most capital house.” It was his opinion, 
however, (he io come in with an order) that the prices must 
- be lowered.—And here I must take occasion to note down that my 
old acquaintance was invaluable to me ; since, but for the information [ 
e received from him, I might have remained ignorant upon many impor- 
- tant points. 
“There!” cried he; ‘ you see Miss Cripps, our Sappho, in that little 
- box? Well; the two gentlemen who have just jomed her are Mr. 
S Dowlas, the author of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror,’ and Mr. Fiat of the 
0 ‘ Dictator.? Fiat, by-the-by, great friend of Snoxell’s and ‘Tippleton’s, 
; Sweet, they say, upon little Laura Dobs—ahem! And, there, in that 
n box opposite, is Miss Jane Scrubbs. She is the celebrated writer of the 
$ riddles and conundrums in our‘ Observer.’ She signs herself Enaj 
Sbburcs—the name reversed. Very ingenious,eh? Ah! Rummins, 
the editor has joined her. He is very intimate with Waddle and Gigs, 
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; and is a great friend of Mr. Strut’s, the manager.” | | 
| I paid particular attention to this piece of information. Why I did ) 
it so I scarcely know. 1] 
“ Clever at guessing riddles, eh ?” inquired Hobbleday ; who receiv- | 
i, ing from me no other answer than a shake of the head, continued :— 1 
e “* Miss Scrubbs’s last is wonderful; most wonderful! All Little Ped- | 
lington been trying at it for a week ; yet nobody has guessed it, although 
h Rummins, in his paper, offers a prize to the successful guesser. Have | 
d been trying at it myself night and day, but can do nothing with it. It 
n ‘sa puzzler. Only listen. | 
» “ Though blest with body, head, and tail, 
1e Yet have I neither leg nor limb ; 
d The waters am I doom’d to swim, 
n And often I’m expos’d for sale. 
e I'm sometimes boil'd, I'm sometimes fried, 
* Sometimes I’m stew'd, and sometimes dried. 
Of all that lives beneath the sky, 
Come, tell me, tell me, what am I ?"’ 
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* Tt can’t be a fish,” said Hobbleday, “ for any fool could guess that. 
But, stop; they are striking up music.” And the orchestra performed 
the march in the Battle of Prague with wonderful precision and effect : 
—the instruments being scarcely half a note out of tune with each other, 
and all the performers arriving at the last bar nearly at the same 
moment with the leader—he, of course, as leader, coming in a Jeetle 
before the others. The overture was loudly applauded and unanimously 
encored. The gallery called for ita third time. This call, however, was 
resisted by the rest of the house. A contest which lasted for some time 
ensued; and everybody at once crying “ Silence !” instead of holding 
their tongues, a tremendous noise was the consequence. The most up- 
roarious of the gods (a large, fat man) being singled out, several gentle. 
men in the boxes called, “ Turn him out, turn him out,” whilst the pit, 
as with one voice, in the most disinterested manner insisted upon it 
that he should be thrown over—utterly regardless of the fact that obe- 
dience to their command must have been attended with certain ancom- 
fortable consequences to some amongst themselves. The large, fat, 
Little-Pedlingtonian (apparently not approving of this mode of visiting 
the pit at gallery price) was silent, and the rest followed his example. 

Miss Julia Wriggles then appeared before the curtain to speak an 
address written, for the occasion, by the celebrated Miss Cripps. She 
was received with a loud and general clapping of hands. The address 
was composed with that elegance for which Miss Cripps is so justly ce- 
lebrated, and contained many new points : the most remarkable of which 
were, that it deprecated censure and solicited praise. It concluded with 
these lines :— 

“ Since British hearts are true to virtue’s cause, 
Long live the King! and grant us your applause.” 

Owing either to the smallness of the theatre, or the indistinctness of 
the fair speaker, I missed many words. The address and Miss Julia 
Wriggles were, however, vehemently applauded, and the lady made her 
curtsey and withdrew. ‘The instant she disappeared there was a ge- 
ueral call for Miss Julia Wriggles ; and, after this call had been repeated 
some dozens of times, she returned. She looked confused, and grateful, 
and modest, and—in short, she looked everything that it is possible, under 
such circumstances, to look; and, amidst the waving of handkerchiefs, 
and cries of “ Brayvo /”’ a wreath of flowers was thrown upon the stage. 
It came from an upper side-box. The lady gracefully and gratefully 
took it up, pressed it to her heart, and again withdrew. 

* Bless my soul! dear me!” said Hobbleday; “ I’d almost lay my 
life | saw that thrown from the manager’s box! But, no; I must be 
mistaken.” 

‘Tingle-tingle went the prompter’s bell, and the curtain rose. 

The piece first performed was (I copy the play-bill) an entirely new, 
ORIGINAL, domestic melodrame in two acts, never before performed, 
and now acted for the first time, founded on the affecting, barbarous, 
and interesting murder of Martha Squigs, and called 
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THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 
OR, 


THE MASSACRED MILK-MAITID. 


ngeaies : foot pad (in love with Martha} v4, gE 
GROWLER, his friend . d Mr, Wanv.x. 


Squigs, a smuggler (in love with La- 
vinia Grumps) 

Muzzvx, a poacher (also in love with 
Martha Squigs) 

Lord HarpHEArt 


br. E. Strut. 
Mrs. Squics, Mother of a ani 


Mr, Srripz. 

Mr. STaGGEr. 

Mrs. BiGGLESWADE. 
Mrs. A. Srrur. 
Miss WARBLE. 


Martha . ‘ 

Mrs. Grumps, wife of Grumps : 

LAVINIA arene her daughter with 
a song 

NINNYPOCHIA, a dumb gy psey-girl 
with a pas seul 


MArtTHA SQuies, the Mass acred Milk- iene Susia Wineeine 
Maid. ‘ ; : fe 


Mile. Sara pes ENTRECHATS. 


In addition to these there are some subordinate characters: constables, 
excisemen, gamekeepers, &c. 


The scene lies at, and in the immediate neighbourhood of, Hardheart 
Hall, the seat of Lord Hardheart, who, being a nobleman, and a ma- 
gistrate moreover, is naturally represented as a tyrant and an oppressor. 
At the Hall is Martha Squigs engaged in the humble but mnocent 
duties of a milk-maid. She has been there only nineteen days, and it 
was (as she tells us) to escape from the persecution of Grumps’s ad- 
dresses (Grumps being a married man, and she having given her heart 
to Muzzle, a gallant young poacher) that she quitted 


“ The roof maternal, mother’s lowly cot.” 


There is, besides this, another reason for her having left her home. Her 
mother’s circumstances being far from affluent, and her lover’s profes- 
sion of rather a precarious nature, she prudently resolved (again I 
quote her own words) 


“ To scrape together something of my own, 
And so provide against a rainy day.’ 


The piece opens with the discovery of Lord Hardheart (Mr. Stagger) 
seated at a table in his library, and surrounded by his domestics, amongst 
whom is Martha (Miss Julia Wriggles). These are assembled to hear 
the examination of a poacher, who is about to be brought before his‘Lord- 
ship. He comes on in the custody of two gamekeepers. It is young 
Muzzle! (Stride). Martha Squigs is no common heroine. She neither 
faints nor screams. She utters the half-stifled exclamation, “ Oh! 
Heavens !”? clasps her hands, leans forward upon her right toe, heaves, 
not her bosom only, but, the whole upper part of her body (head, neck, 
shoulders, and all) as if at each respiration it would come away from 
the hips. Muzzle stands undaunted. He makes a sign of silence to 
Martha. Of course, neither this nor Martha’s emotion are observed by 
any of the other characters. Lord Hardheart begins :— 
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Lord H. “ So, Mr. Muzzle, here thou art again ! 
Come, tell us what thou’st got to say to this ? 
Thou know'st I oft have let thee off before, 
But now, Sir Poacher !—— 
Muzzle (with firmness). I am innocent! 
And if I snared those partridges last night, 
(Pointing to four partridges which the first gamekeeper has 
placed on the table,) 
I wish I may not have the luck to take 
Another head of game this week to come! 
Lord H. Beware, rash youth! retract that dreadful oath, 
Nor steep thy soul in perjury so black, 
Muzzle. What I have sworn, my Lord, I've sworn; and if 
Those four dead witnesses upon the table 
Had tongues within their heaus to tell their tales, 
They'd ery aloud, ‘ Jack Muzzle’s innocent!" 
They're dead! 
Lord H. How died they ? 
Muzzle. E’en as I would—game! 
1st Keeper. My Lord, I'll take my oath he snared them birds : 
I caught the fellow in the very act. 
Muzzle (te Keeper). Silence, base minion of a tyrant lord! 
(to Lord H.) Proud lord! base tyrant! vile oppressor, hear me! 
What right hast thou to have me up before thee ? 
What right hast thou to punish me for poaching ? 
What right hast thou to, &e. &c.” 





In a tirade of some sixty lines, Muzzle makes it perfectly clear that 
being fond of partridge, but not liking to pay for it, he, “ a free-born 
Englishman, no lordling’s slave,” has an unquestionable right to steal it ; 
that no person in the world (himself excepted) has the smallest right to 
his own property, if any other person in the world should happen to take 
a faney to it: that to visit any sort of offence with any sort of punish- 
ment, is “ rank oppression, iron tyranny:” and that in these times, 
“ when mind is mind, and thinking men can think,” it were a down- 
right absurdity to contend for the distinctions of rank, or of any other 
distinctions whatsoever, and for this obvious reason — 


* Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this: 
Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is A MAN!” 


Lord Hardheart, like a tyrant as he id, in reply to all this, says— 


* Deluded man, I’m not of thy opinion ; 
This once, however, I will let thee off; 
But if thou eer should’st be caught again 
Stealing my birds or anybody's else's, 
Thou shalt be prosecuted, take my word for't, 
Jack, with the utmost rigour of the law. 
Muzz/e (aside). Inhuman tyrant! but I'll be reveng'‘d : 
This night your Lordship’s hay-stacks I'll set fire to.’ 


Martha, who, throughout this scene, had been exclusively occupied in 
pumping up emotion, at length, on her lover’s liberation, exclaims, 


“ IT breathe again! my Muzzle is set free!” 


Up to this moment the applause had been neither general nor enthu- 
siastic. The gallery, indeed, warmly took up all Stride’s speeches, or, — 
rather, his sentiments; and other parts of the house expressed their 
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approbation of his manner of giving “ E’en as | would—game !”’ and 
‘a poacher—is a man!’? There was one solitary but resolute hiss to 
this sentiment, It was from Mr. Yawkins, the banker, who (as my 
companion informed me) has a manor of nearly four acres in extent in 
the neighbourhood of Snapshank Hill. Nor did Miss Julia Wriggles’s 
“Oh! Heavens !”? pass uncomplimented. But, for anything like gene- 
ral and vehement applause, that young lady may be said to have drawn 
first blood, On giving the words, ‘‘ My Muzzle is set free!” a pair of 
hands (which, as Hobbleday informed me, were the property of Mr. 
Strut, the manager) were thrust forward from a small box over the stage, 
and led the way to three distinct rounds. Mr, Stride came forward one 
pace and bowed. One of the pair of hands in question waved to 
him to retire ; and Miss Julia Wriggles, casting at him a look of indig- 
nation, and placing herself immediately before him, continued curtseying 
to the audience till they gave her three rounds more. Hobbleday, 
whilst employed in clapping his hands, whispered to me, “ Fine senti- 
ments those of Muzzle’s! quite of my way of thinking; I’m for liberty 
and equality and all that; rightsof man,eh? Only, I say: mustn’t 
touch the Funds: I’ve got sixty pound a-year in ’em.”’ 

The piece proceeded. An exciseman comes on and states that they 
have taken a smuggler. The prisoner is produced. It is Sam Squigs 
(E. Strut) Martha’s brother, and suitor for the hand of Lavinia Grumps. 
This situation, so far as it affected Martha, was a counterpart of the 
- former one ; and Miss Julia Wriggles again exclaimed “Oh! Heavens !” 
and again went through the pumping process, though with somewhat 
diminished effect. The depositions against Squigs are taken; and, 
when he is asked what he has to say in his defence, he follows precisely 
the line of argument which had been adopted by Muzzle,— merely sub- 
stituting the word “ smuggling” for “ poaching.”” He thus concludes 
his address :— 

** A man’s a man; that no one can deny: 
And if a man mayn't do a bit of smuggling 
Whenever he has got a mind to it, 

Then make a slave of him at once, say I : 


A pretty world to live in were it so! 
A free man, I; so what I’d do I'll do.” 


The tyrant, Lord Hardheart, proceeds to explain to Mr. Squigs, that 
his principles, however convenient they may be for his own individual 
purposes, are by no means calculated to promote the interests of society 
at large, as society is at presnt constituted ; and offers, on condition of 
his promising to abandon what he (Lord H.) is bound to consider an 
unlawful calling, for this once to pardon him. Squigs, choosing rather 
to argue the point that, as he did not himself frame the laws against 
smuggling, it is not necessary he should observe them, refuses to comply 
with the condition. Upon this, Lord H. prepares to sign a warrant for 
his committal; when, at the very moment, his mother, Mrs. Squigs 
(Mrs. Biggleswade) rushes on, and a scene of dishevelled hair, tears, 
and implorations, ensues, The tyrant lord repeats his offer of clemency ; 
but Squigs, remaining heroically obdurate, the officers prepare to remove 
him. Mrs. Squigsand Martha faint in each other’s arms at one corner 
of the stage; in the centre stands Squigs resisting the officers, who each 
hold him by an arm; Grumps (Snoxeiu!) and Growler (Waddle) rush 
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on at the other corner, and, throwing themselves into attitudes of de- 
fiance, the whole of them maintain their positions as long as the audience 
continue to applaud. [This, as Hobbleday informed me, was‘ what 
they call a tab-low.”*] Grumps (who during the whole of this pause 
rforms the pumping manceuvre so successfully executed by Miss 
Frulia Wriggles) now prepares to speak. [Cries of “ Bravo!’ “ Hush !” 
“ Snoxell for ever!” “Silence!” from various parts of the theatre. ] 
At length—his breast heaving, almost bursting, with emotion—thus 
Grumps :— 
* My friend !—My Squigs !—In chains !—No, no:—no chains— 
The tyrant dared not that—but still—in custody ! 
Speak !—Tell me !—Wherefore this ?—Will no one answer? 
ust I in ten-fold ignorance abide ? 

Or, like the seaman on the mountain-top, 

Defy the foaming ocean in its wrath, 

Till every element of mortal agony 

Cries for compassion to the roaring surge ? 

Or, must I, like—Oh! no, not so!—a flash 

Of lightning intercepted in its course, 

Affright the trembling clouds and cleave the earth, 

Till the scared sea-gull, cowering in its nest, 

Awakes pale Echo from her iron slumber 

To tell me wherefore—why my Squigs is here ?” 


This speech was tremendously applauded. And I must take this 
opportunity to observe, that whilst the rest of the piece, is written in a 
free, easy, idiomatic (yet not inelegant) style, the whole part of Grumps 
is ina strain of high—nay, the highest-flown poetry. Amongst those who 
applauded loudest and longest was Mr. Dowlas himself, (the author of 
the piece,) who was in Miss Cripps’s box. _ This I thought rather odd. 
Hobbleday, however, assured me he was merely applauding the actor, 
not the speech. The distinction was obvious. 

Grumps is informed of the nature of the offence of which Squigs 
(who is affianced to his daughter) is accused. In a speech, in no way 
inferior to his last, Grumps defends the practice of smuggling, and 
denounces Lord Hardheart as 


‘“* The tyrant minister of tyrant laws.” 


Upon this, Growler (Waddle) rushes forward, and, throwing himself 
into a striking attitude, exclaims in a voice of thunder, 


“I'm altogether of my friend's opinion.” 


This is all Waddle has to say or do in the present act; but this he 
did in a way to extort applause even from the Snoxellites—and the 
party was easily distinguishable. The speech was received with three 
rounds of applause, together with cries of “ Brayvo Waddle!” ‘Go 
it, Waddle!” “ Waddle forever!” Waddle still remained in attitude, 
and another three rounds rewarded him. Waddle, apparently liking it, 
continued immovable as a statue, and the Waddleites endeavoured to get 
up athird three rounds ; but Snoxell rushing forward, and placing him- 
self directly between Wadgle and the audience, there was an immediate 
cry of “ Silence,” and the performance proceeded. 

Grumps, finding his argument of no avail with the obdurate magi- — 
strate, gives a loud whistle. At this signal a party of Grumps’s friends 
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—footpads, smugglers, poachers, &c., rush on, and Squigs is carried off 
in triumph. 

The next is a love-scene between Muzzle and Martha Squigs. She 
expatiates on her own terrors during his late examination, and conjures 
him, by the love he bears her, to abstain from the evil practice of 
poaching. He feigns compliance, and, in the excess of his seeming 
obedience to her wishes, adds— 

‘“* To please thee I'll not even poach an egg. j 
Martha. Nay, thou’rt too kind! Then soon, my gentle Muzzle, 

I'll name the day shall make thy Martha thine. 
Muzzle, Thy Muzzle’s happy !—(Astde) Now to fire the stacks.” 

As Muzzle goes off on one side, Grumps comes on at the other. 
The latter addresses Martha in a long speech commencing with— 


“« My Martha !—Martha Squiggs !—Alone !—Untended ! 
E’en as the dove whose innocent repose, 
Soft as the limpid stream in summer's prime,” &c. &e.—and ending, 
“* So, like the eagle, soaring to the skies, 
Again I come to press my ardent suit.” 


To this the virtuous Martha artlessly replies :— 


‘** No, Mr. Grumps, ’tis all of no use talking ; 
Tho’ poor I'm honest, virtuous though not rich. 
Virtue is all I have, save nine-pound-ten 
Which I by honest labour have obtained. 
Nay—press me not—I tell thee, once for all, 
That Martha Squigs is not at all the girl 
To give her hand where she can't give her heart— 
Especially to one already married.” 


Grumps, in a strain of poetry equal to any of the rest, urges 
many edifying arguments in the hope of prevailing with her; but in 
vain. Then, in a momentary access of morality, he acknowledges 
that while such an obstacle to his suit as the one alluded to exists, it 
would be not altogether proper to persist in it; and consequently de- 
clares (in a side speech) that his wife shall be “ disposed of.” With 
this resolution he departs, and Martha withdraws. 

This scene was well, but not finely acted. Snoxell seemed to be re- 
serving himself for some great effort; and Miss Julia Wriggles, owing 
to the culpable inattention of the prompter, who did not give her the 
word as often as it was his duty to do it, was made to appear as if she 
had been imperfect in her part. With the exception of the first word 
of her lines, as ‘‘ No,” ‘‘ Though,” “ Virtue,’’ ** Which,” “ Nay,” &c. 
(where his voice was audible enough) she had scarcely any assistance 
from him worth speaking of. Indeed, on one occasion, the young lady 
was actually compelled to go to what, I believe, they call “ first en- 
trance, prompt side,” and cry to him, “ Why don’t you give me the 
word, you stupid fool ?” 

The next scene represents “ Lord Hardheart’s Hay-stacks, by moon- 
light.” Muzzle enters; and, at the end of a speech about “ Sweet 
revenge,” he places combustibles in the hay. Hearing foot-steps he 
retires. Ninnypochia, the dumb gipsey-girl, (an almost indispensable 
character in a melodrame at Little Pedlington) appears. She pokes 
her fore-finger into her mouth to denote that she is dumb. She then 
signifies that she has observed Muzzle’s proceedings, and that she will 
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go instantly and give information at the hall. Thus resolved, she re- 
mains to dance a pas seul. After that, away she goes. Muzzle reap- 
pears and sets fite to the stacks. There is a “ terrific conflagration,” 
and all the charactefs rush on and form a tableau. Thus ends the 
first act. 

The next act is opened by a quarrel-scene between Grumps and 
Growler. They have knocked down and robbed Lord Hardheart ; and 
the dispute arises out of what Grumps considers to be an unjust divi- 
sion of the spoil. This scene was very spiritedly acted: it was a trial 
of skill between the two rival tragedians, and it is difficult to decide to 
which of them the praise of superiority belongs. 


Grumps. “ No more, my Growler! never be it said 

That we, like vultures, on the Arabian plains, 
Dispute and quarrel for a pound or two. 

Growler, Don’t talk to me of vultures—stuff and nonsense : 
Your high-flown blarney won't come over me. 
Tis true you pick’d Lord Hardheart’s pocket—granted : 
But who was’t knock'd him down first—you or 1? 

Grumps. ‘Twas thou, my Growler—thou ’twas did’st the deed, 
And therefore—like the bark that dares the main, 
Cleaving her way with top-mast glittering high 
Against the sunny pinions of the winds, 
To reach the wish’d for haven,—I consent 
To give my Growler half-a-sovereign more.” 

Growler declares that he will be satisfied with nothing short of an 
equal division of the booty. To this Grumps decidedly objects. After 
along scene of mutual reproach and recrimination, the friends (now 
deadly foes) separate: each (in a side speech) announcing his deter- 
mination “ to dispose ” of the other. 

In this scene every ae, was applauded at its conclusion: cries of 
** Brayvo Snoxell !”’ or “ Waddle for ever!” accompanying the clapping 
of hands, according as 5 the one or the other was the speaker. Upon 
the whole, I should say that the ‘* heart-rending Snoxell ” was the ‘foe 
vourite with the Little Pedlingtonians. 

The interest increases as the piece proceeds; every succeeding inci- 
dent, indeed, being alone of power sufficient to support a piece. In 
the next scene Grumps secks « pretext to quarrel with his wife (the ob- 
stacle to his success with the virtuous Martha) and “ disposes of her ”’ 
with a hatchet. [Immense applause.] There is yet another “ ob- 
stacle’ ‘Muzzle, the favoured lover. In the scene following this, 

irumps meets him, and “ disposes of” him also, by means of the same 
instrument—the hatchet which gives the piece its first title. But the 
next and last scene is the crowning glory of the whole. It is “ the fatal 
cow-house,” as the play-bill describes it. Grumps has been offered by 
a person whom he accidentally meets, and who has the honour of being 
a perfect stranger to him, eight pounds for a cow. Having none of his 
own, he resolves (in accordance with the liberal system of justice and 
morality which it is the tendency of the play to inculcate) to “ possess 
himself of,” or (as it would be expressed in unpoetical phrase) s/ea/ 
one of Lord Hardheart’s. For this purpose he approaches the cow- 
house. And here occurs one of the finest, if not the finest, speech 
in the piece, commencing with “ Rumble thou hurricaneous wind.” 
But scarcely had Snoxell given the first line of it when he was inter- 
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rupted by a volley of hisses, and cries of “ Off, off!’ These evidently 
proceeded from the Waddleites, and were instantly met by loud cheering 
and cries of “Shame! shame!’’ from the Snoxellites. After this 
uproar had continued some time Snoxell came forward; and when, at 
length, he succeeded in obtaining a hearing, he thus addressed the 
audience :— 

4 Ladies and Gentlemen,—Are you—or are you not—Little Pedling- 
tonians? If you be, I throw myself—with confidence—on your can- 
dour and liberality. [Great applause.] I know the cause of the dis- 
approbation—no—not disapprobation—opposition which some of you 
have manifested. [‘ Bravo!” from one party; “ No; no,” from the 
other.| But I have this favour to ask at your hands: Am I Snoxell— 
oram I not? [Loud and general cheering.] I am Snoxell, then. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only further most respectfully and most 
humbly to entreat that I may not again be interrupted in the performance 
of my professional duties.” [Thunders of applause ; and Snoxell pro- 
ceeded in his part, ] 

Grumps, with hatchet in hand, is about to burst open the door of the 
cow-house. . At this moment Growler comes on and watches his proceed- 
ings. But here again was an interruption; the Waddleites now c 
** Bravo! Waddle!’ and the Snoxellites “ Off! off!” When Wada 
in his turn, obtained leave to speak, he thus delivered himself :— 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen.—Ahem! I appeal to your generosity as 
Little Pedlingtonians. [Thunders of applause from all parts of the 
theatre.] I have been most maaerany Sesen !—it is not for me to 
—ahem !—but professionally speaking—ahem !—for the many years I 
have had the honour—ahem !—and as I shall ever consider it my duty 
to—ahem !—and as I am addressing myself to a Little-Pedlington 
audience [again thunders of applause] I trust—ahem !—I hope—ahem! 
—that I have said enough.” ‘The audience testifying by their un- 
qualified applause that they thought so too, the piece again proceeded.* 

Grumps breaks open the cow-house door, and leads forth the “ fa- 
vourite cow of the massacred milk-maid.”’ (I quote the play-bill.) He 
is taking it away when he is interrupted in the execution of his “ fell 
design” by the appearance of Martha. She has heard of the two 
‘deeds of horror ” he has but so lately perpetrated ; refuses to listen 
to the addresses of a ‘* blood-stained murderer;” and concludes a 
powerful speech—the last she is to utter in this world !—in the words 
following :— 

“ Take and let go that cow, thou horrid monster! 
Thou kill’dst thy wife—aye, I know all about it— 


Thou slay dst my lover, and would’st steal my cow. 
Away, away! I hate the sight of thee.” 


Grumps, irritated to fury, drags Martha into the cow- house, and with 
the “ Hatchet of Horror” chops off her head! Growler, exclaiming 
* Til-fated Martha Squigs, I will avenge thee!” follows Grumps into 
the cow-house. There they providentially find two shields and two 
broadswords. A “ terrific combat’? ensues. After Growler has been 





* An explanation of the cause of this singular (and, apparently, inexplicable) 
interruption may, perhaps, be found by referring to a conversation which took 
place between Mr. Snoxell, first, and afterwards Mr. Waddle, and the manager. 
See N. M. M. for January last, “ Manager’s Room,” page 109. 
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beaten down, and has fought, on his knees, five times round the sta 
and that, in his turn, Grumps has been beaten down, and has fought 
nine times round on his side, the villain Grumps is slain. A thunder- 
bolt strikes the cow-house, which is shattered to atoms ; the ghost of the 
murdered Mrs. Grumps appears ; the other characters of the piece come 
on and form another tableau ; and in the midst of green fire, blue fire, 
red fire, and fire of all colours, accompanied with squibs, crackers, and 
the sound of a gong, the curtain drops. I must add that there is an 
underplot, of which the subject is the loves of young Squigs and Lavinia 
Grumps. But, in my opinion, it might be dispensed with, as, instead 
of assisting, it rather encumbers the main action of the piece. 

Considered as a whole, I look upon the ‘ Hatchet of Horror” as 
being, at least, equal to any melodrame which I have had the pleasure 
of seeing for a long time past: as a piece of writing it is infinitely su- 

erior tothe best. But its greatest claim to praise is that it is both 
Original and Domestic. By original, is meant that it is not [sazd to be] 
taken from the French ; and that its characters, incidents, and situations, 
although forming the staple of this species of composition time imme- 
morial, are interwoven with a story not eract/y like that of any of its 
predecessors. By domestic, we are to understand that its leading cha- 
racters are not kings, princes, or princesses, nor ladies and gentlemen, 
nor even what is usually implied by the term “ decent people ;”’ but 
gallant, independent, free-thinking spirits, selected from low (or, to use 
the cant word, domestic) life, who are admirably contrived, by their ac- 
tions and sentiments, at once to illustrate the tyranny of the laws, and 
teach the oppressed and suffering “ lower orders ” the pleasure as well 
as the propriety of resisting them. Hobbleday was entirely of this 
opinion. ‘ How interesting and edifying!” exclaimed he, as the cur- 
tain fell. ‘‘ Poaching, smuggling, robbery, arson, and murder all in one 
piece! And, then, what liberal sentiments! This is the sort of thing, 
my dear fellow, to improve—to enlarge the understanding of the lower 
classes. Glad they didn’t talk about touching the Funds, though: my 
sixty-pounds a-year, you know.”’ 

On the fall of the curtain there was a call for Snoxell and Miss 
Julia Wriggles. After a decent delay they appeared. One bowed and 
bowed, the other curtsied and curtsied. A wreath—it appeared to me 
to be the same that had already made its appearance—was thrown from 
the little box over the stage. It fell immediately between the lady and 
gentleman. Snoxell, with a bow and a smile, was stooping to pick it 
up; when Miss Julia, putting her foot upon it, and, at the same time, 


saying to Snoxell, “ Not for you, you stupid fool!” took possession of 


the trophy. Cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs, accompanied the 
retirement of these favourites. ‘The next favourites who were honoured 
with a similar distinction (the wreath excepted) were Waddle and Mrs. 
Biggleswade. The next complimented were Stride, Stagger, Mrs. A. 
Strut and. Mlle. Sara des Entrechats. After these In short, this 
compliment to distinguished ability was, in turn, bestowed upon every 
performer in the piece, which of course added greatly to its value. 
Some one then called for Mr. Siffle, the prompter, who, though not 
seen, had been distinctly heard; but, as that gentleman had not 
actually appeared upon the stage, the call was overruled. I was some- 
what astonished that the good Little Pedlingtonians did not call for the 
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cow, which had appeared. But upon Hobbleday’s informing me that 
the animal was nothing more than a donkey sewed up in a cow’s hide ; 
and also observing how nearly it had spoiled Snoxell’s great scene by 
braying when the tragedian led him forth—an act which this Life-Go- 
vernor of the Zoological Garden assured me was not natural to the 
character he represented—lI felt satisfied that the incautious quadruped 
did not deserve the compliment. 

My notices of the rest of the performances must be brief. 

Broap-Sworp Hornpipe, by Miss Julia Wriggles. Performed 
three times. Miss J. W. called for, wreath, &c. In apothecary phrase 
* Dose as before.” 

Aut Rounp my Hat, “ a new and elegant Burletta, without songs or 
any musical accompaniment whatever.” (Hobbleday asked me what 
could be meant by a burletta without songs ?. Could not explain. Re- 
ferred him to the Master of the Ceremonies of Little Pedlington, and 
Licenser, who ought to be able to give him the information.) Piece 
eminently successful. Principal characters by Tippleton (“ the facetious 
Tippleton ”) and Miss Julia Wriggles. Both called for, &c. 

Wuo are You? “a fashionable interlude.’”? — Unequivocally 
damned, although supported by the whole strength of Tippleton, Gigs, 
and Miss Julia Wriggles. Nevertheless, they were all called for, and 
so forth. 

Sue sHant BE AN Actress. As the whole of the characters 
(eight !) were performed by Miss Julia Wriggles, the piece might have 
carried a second title—Wuetuer or No. Complete success. Miss 
J. W. called for, and the wreath again. 

Of the performers I shall merely say—Snoxell, great; Waddle good, 
but prone to rant; Tippleton hard as an iron poker; Gigs rich and 
easy; Mrs. Biggleswade, first rate ; Miss Julia Wriggles, wonderful— 
for a first appearance—for she played with all the d-plomd of a practised 
stager. Her forte, tragedy; in comedy, elegant but cold; sings (I 
must say it) like a raven; but dances—like one of Ducrow’s horses. 
In her eight characters her various dialects were good, but all alike: 
Irish, French, German, Scotch—all Irish. 

Owing to the length of the performances the theatre not closed till 
near eleven o’clock ! “ Late hours for Little Pedlington,” said Hobble- 
day, as he shook hands with me at parting. 

To-morrow morning I shall see how far my statement of facts is borne 
out by the “ Dictator,”’ and the “ Observer.” As for opinions, their’s 
will be their’s, as mine are mine. And so, good night! 


p.* 








March.—vyou, XLix, NO, CXCV. 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. GORE. 


(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


Tue original of the accompanying portrait is perhaps better known 
to the lovers of light literature under the name of “ The Authoress of 
Mothers and Daughters” than under her own. Born at the commence- 
ment of the century of whose peculiarities she was destined to be the 
lively delineator, Mrs. Gore, who has now attained her thirty-eighth 
year, is the survivor of a highly-respectable Nottinghamshire family, 
from whom she inherited a handsome fortune. In the year 1823, this 
lady became the wife of Charles Arthur Gore, Esq., of the 1st Regiment 
of Life Guards, and has been the mother of a numefous family, of whom 
three children only survive. 

From a very early age, Mrs. Gore was distinguished, or stigmatized, 
by her young companions by the title of “ The Poetess ;” and at fifteen, 
previously to Lord Byron’s announcement of the concluding cantos of 
“Childe Harold,” we are assured that she composed an additional canto 
to that magnificent poem, which called forth general surprise and com- 
meudation. This poem, and another of considerable length, entitled 
“The Graves of the North,” received high applause from Joanna 
Baillie, and many literary critics of indisputable judgment, but they 
were never printed. 

Mrs. Gore’s first publication was a poem, entitled “ The Two Broken 
Hearts,”” which was followed by “ The Bond,” a dramatic poem, pub- 
lished, in 1824, by John Murray. These two works, though highly 
praised by the reviews, made no lasting impression. Public sympathy 
was exhausted by the higher inspirations of Byron, still familiar in 
every mind: the moment was not propitious to a poetical adventurer. 

After a lapse of several years, we find Mrs. Gore appealing anew, as 
a novelist, to the critical tribunal. Her pathetic tale of “ The Lettre 
de Cachet”? was followed, after a prolonged sojourn on the Continent, 
by the publication of the “ Hungarian Tales,” in praise of which the 
reviews of the day were unanimous. Even these romances, however, 
did not call into action the peculiar vein of Mrs. Gore, which was first 
recognized in a novel, published by Mr. Colburn, entitled “ The Man- 
ners of the Day,” to which a judge no less competent than George IV. 
assigned the honour of being the “ best-bred and most amusing novel 
published in his remembrance.” It was also pointed out to notice by 
an able and highly-commendatory article in the “ Edinburgh Review ;” 
and her following work, “* Mothers and Daughters ; a Tale of 1830,” 
(now included in the collection of the Standard Novelists,) enjoyed the 
distinction of being lauded with equal favour by the “ Quarterly” and 
“* Westminster” Reviews! “ If Horace were to appear again on earth,” 
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says the latter oracle, “ he would write in prose; and such works as 
‘Mothers and Daughters’ would do honour to his pen.” 

These two works were followed by a startling series of novels, illus- 
trative of the chances and changes of the times ; ending with two which 
are generally considered the best—‘ The Hamiltons,” and ‘ Mrs. Ar- 
mytage,” the former of which has been publicly cited, by one of the 
most eminent men of our times, as the best sketch extant of “‘ the new 
era.” All these works have been reprinted in America, where they 
enjoy considerable popularity. 

In 1831, Mrs. Gore commenced her career as a dramatist, by the 
production (at the Haymarket Theatre) of a five-act comedy, entitled 
“The School for Coquettes,”” which had a most brilliant run of thirty 
nights, Her play of “ Lords and Commons,” which we have heard 
accounted a far superior production, was coldly received at Drury Lane, 
and withdrawn by the authoress, after a few nights’ representation. To 
these have succeeded her original comedies of “ The King’s Seal,”’ and 
** King O’Neill,” and two pieces, equally successful, imitated from the 
French—* The Queen’s Champion,” and “ The Maid of Croissy.” 
In addition to these well-known works, Mrs. Gore’s contributions, in 
almost every style, to all the leading periodicals, have attracted consi- 
derable notice. 

Previously to her inauguration into the literary world, the subject of 
this memoir was well known as a musical composer. Mrs. Gore’s ori- 
ginal melody to the words of Burns, “And ye shall walk in silk 
attire,’ was one of the most favourite ballads of the day; as well as 
the song of the Highland chief, “ The soldier fra’ the war returns,” and 
several others, published by Power. She is also a clever artist; and 
her etchings after the old masters, of singular spirit and fidelity, are 
carefully preserved among her friends. 

Such has been the literary career of one who, as the authoress of 
fifty successful volumes, is perhaps less personally known to the world 
than most of her contemporaries. Mrs. Gore, though chiefly resident 
in London and Paris, lives a life of great seclusion, declines all visits, 
and appears at rare intervals in the world. Happy in the cordial friend- 
ship of many of the master-spirits of the age, of her own and other 
countries, and apparently indifferent to the extension of her own cele- 
brity, she devotes herself to the interests of domestic life. 
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LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE*. 


Mr. Hattam has already rendered important services to English 
literature. By his volumes on the Middle Ages he introduced some 
degree of order into a “a of history which had till then exhibited 
nothing but a splendid confusion. It was barbarism with barbarian 
history. He gave it a history worthy of the intelligence of his time. By 
his second work, the “Constitutional History of England,” he threw 
light upon difficulties which had hitherto baffled the strict inquiries into 
the origin of British polity. He now comes forward with a more general, 
yet scarcely less important, object :—The development of that rapid and 
brilliant progress by which the mind of Europe has risen from the twi- 
light of superstition and slavery, until it now stands at a height which 
empowers it to illuminate the globe. For tasks like these Mr. Hallam’s 
mind seems to be especially constituted. They demand great diligence, 
severe impartiality, and conscientious exactness. He palpably pos- 
sesses them all. There is an air of honesty in his statements which 
at once secures the confidence of his readers. We know no writer 
who is more likely to be quoted in his generation as authority. In all 
historical references, we almost instinctively rely on his good faith. 
Even in the delicate questions of politics—though his Whig propensities 
are known, and it may be among the keenest exercises of human self- 
control for him to bridle his oratory when kings and churchmen are on 
their trial—Mr. Hallam evidently feels the value of this rare virtue, 
and checks his angry energies into at least the pace of moderation. 

The work, of which but one volume has yet appeared, commences 
with a brief but useful catalogue raisonné of the chief compilations of 
European literature. It then proceeds through the singular and inte- 
resting detail of the efforts of the human mind to relieve itself from the 
papal chain of ignorance during the thirteenth and three following cen- 
turies. The volume comes down to a.p. 1550. 

In our limited space, critical remarks on the merits or errors of a per- 
formance of this magnitude are out of the question. We shall occupy 
it more satisfactorily by references to those points which have most 
excited the curiosity of mankind. 

One of the most remarkable results of the northern invasions was the 
extinction of the famous language of Imperial Rome, and the rise of a 
new generation of languages in its place, each possessing its peculiar 
beauties, each the parent of a new literature, and all exhibiting the 
wonderful adaptation of the powers of speech to the various circumstances 
of mankind. The system of the new languages assumed its modern 
shape about the beginning of the fifteenth century. The division of the 
great national dialects was then nearly complete. Europe exhibited 
five of these great dialects, the French, Italian, German, English, and 
Spanish (two others, the Arabic and the Biscayan, were also prevalent 
in these portions of the Peninsula). France, which seems destined to - 
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take the advance in everything that is to be done by animation and 
activity, however she may suffer others finally to get before her, dis- 
played the greatest number and variety of authors. But Italy, al- 

y civilized to an extraordinary degree, opulent, warlike, .and 
learned, surpassed all in the elegance and accomplishment of her 
writings. England, though she had Chaucer and Wickliffe to lead the 
way, was still far in the rear. Germany was almost forgotten. 

A discovery was made about this period, which, however simple,. was 
evidently among the most powerful promoters of the popular Sanaioan 
to letters, the discovery of paper made of linen. From the earlier ages 
the Egyptian papyrus had hese in common use for writing. But the 
Saracen invasion of Egypt almost wholly put an end to this commerce, 
and Europe was thenceforth left to her own contrivances. Down to 
the end of the seventh century the papyrus was still partially used. 
Parchment then superseded it, and all public instruments, under Charle- 
magne and his dynasty, seem to have been written on this material ; but 
its rise was calculated at once to give a check to living literature by its 
expense, and a still more unfortunate check to ancient literature by the 
habit. of erasing classic manuscripts, to make room for the follies of 
monks, or the lucubrations of lawyers. The next substitute came from 
those brilliant conquerors who carried the arts and splendours of oriental 
life into the rude and sullen barbarism of Europe. The Saracens 
of Spain brought paper made of cotton from Syria— thence called 
Charta Damascena. Many of the MSS. in the Escurial, before the 
twelfth century, are on this cotton-paper. The still more important 
invention of paper of linen-rags dates, among the Saracens, earlier than 
the twelfth century; for an Arabic version of the aphorisms of App O- 
crates on this paper, in the Escurial, bears date the first year of that 
century. Paper of mixed cotton and linen was soon in frequent 
use. There is in the Chapter-house of Westminster a letter written 
from Germany to Hugh Despencer, about 1315, on thin paper, like that 
now employed, and with the water-mark. But the linen-paper was rare 
until the close of the fifteenth century. The first paper of this kind 
was generally handsome, yet too strong and card-like. The manufac- 
turers since have certainly very effectually contrived to relieve it from 
the demerits of too much substantiality. 

The curious question has often been proposed, what were the first 
cause and age of European deference to the sex? It has been succes- 
sively said that this gallantry, so honourable to Europe and so essential 
to the refinement of its manners, originated in the habits of our German 
ancestors ;—that it was due to the rapturous fancies of Arabia ; and that 
it was the result of that ayer, restored to woman by the Christian 
dispensation. Mr. Hallam sets his face against the three, and boldly 
ascribes it to the later Roman law, which allows succession in lands to 
women, through inheritance or dower; to the respect paid to them by 
the clergy ; and, above all, to the gay idleness of the nobility, consuming 
the intervals of peace in festive enjoyments. But are we not entitled 
to ask, what was the origin of a law, so contrary to the habits of a war- 
like time, as that which suffered the lands of the chieftain and soldier to 
pass into the possession of the feebler sex? And whether the existence 
of such a law might not be largely traced to the clergy, who then were 

the chief makers of all law, and who held at least a divided rank in 
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society with the chieftain and soldier ? and whether the clergy, who, from 
their monastic habits, could not in general have felt any personal interest 
on the subject, were not impelled to take the interest they did, from their 
deference to the spirit of the Christian dispensation? We know what 
are the commands of that dispensation, and know that it regards woman 
as entitled to every right of equality here—presents her as an object 
of respect-—-commands the husband to treat his wife as himself — 
enjoins conscientious fideli nd declares them one in the sight of 
Heaven. If this command was resisted by the inveteracy of pagan 
habits in Greece and Rome in the early ages of Christianity; yet when 
paganism had finally perished, and revelation was suffered to combine 
with the natural impulse of the human heart to love and value woman, 
why are we to look for the most memorable change of manners that the 
world ever saw, to the dust of a lawyer’s closet? We still less, if pos- 
sible, can attribute it to the idleness of the idle nobility. That state of 
association has always tended to lower the rank of women, by lowering 
their moral example. We here doubly doubt our historian. 

The grand invention of the age of inventions, the fifteenth century, 
was Printing. The claim still lies between two individuals, Gutenberg 
of Mentz, and Costar of Haarlem. But the force of evidence un- 
doubtedly remains on the side of the German. In this most remark- 
able of all human inventions, (if it do not deserve a higher name,) one of 
the most remarkable features is the unconscious closeness with which 
it had been approached for ages. We find in the relics of Pompeii 
masses of lead with the names of the owners impressed, in other words, 
printed, on them. No Roman ever branded his sheep without being, so 
far, a printer. The Chinese had printed from blocks of wood, beyond 
all record. There seems to have been a trade in similar blocks with 
the Low Countries early in the fifteenth century, and probably much 
before. On the invention of playing-cards, about the end of the four- 
teenth century, they were frequently printed from wooden blocks, 
though still chiefly painted on parchment. Another step was made in 
printing figures of saints, with a few descriptive lines beneath. An 
additional step was made, by printing whole pages in the same manner, 
and making them into books, called block-books, though of only a few 
leaves. Still the great discovery, though thus almost touched, remained 
unknown. The use of moveable characters was the solution of this 
most productive of all problems. 

About the year 1440, the idea is supposed to have suggested itself 
to Gutenberg, then living at Strasburg. After spending, it is said, ten 
years in attempting to perfect his conception, he entered into partner- 
ship with Faust, a rich merchant of his native city, about 1450. In 
two years after, one Scheeffer, their assistant, is stated to have contrived 
the method of making the letters by punches of steel, by which the 
moulds or matrices are struck. The former moveable letters of wood, 
and the subsequent letters cut in metal were now superseded, one as 
being found difficult to manage, and the other expensive, and the art of 
printing assumed nearly the form which it bears at this day. 

The next question is, of the first book which we owe to this noblest of 
all arts. Itis to the honour of printing that this book a ppears incon- 
testably to have been the Sacred Scriptures. It is the Latin Bible, 
called the Mazarin, from its having been first found in the Cardinal’s 
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library in Paris, about a hundred years ago. Though, as the historian 
muses it is a singular circumstance that it should not have been well 
known long before, as not less than seventeen copies have ap 

since. There is no date to this Bible; but it is concluded, on good 
grounds, to have been printed about 1555. Some of those Bibles are on 
vellum, some on paper of a superior kind, and all in a strong black and 
generally handsome type, which, though supposed by several authorities 
in the art to be wooden, and by others to be cut in metal, are more 
probably cast. A copy in the King’s Library in Paris, has an entry 
stating that it was bound and illuminated at Mentz, on the Feast of 
the Assumption (Aug. 15), 1456. The time which so large a volume 
must have taken in printing, besides the time of its binding and paint- 
ing, the latter a process peculiarly slow and delicate, might claim for it 
even an earlier date, and throw back, at least, its commencement close 
on 1550. No competitor has ever been found for the priority of 
the Mazarin Bible. And it may be regarded as an honourable proof of 
either the religious feeling, or the learned liberality, of England, that, 
of the eighteen copies of this great work in being—nine of which are in 
public libraries and nine in private—the whole of the latter, and three 
of the former, are in the possession of our country *. 

Another important source of knowledge, as well as gratification of 
taste, immediately followed printing. This was the art of copper-plate 
engraving, invented probably by Thomas Finiguerra. The invention 
was applied by Arnold Buckink before 1478; for his edition of Pto- 
lemy’s geography appeared in that year. Geography had already begun 
to attract the public mind. The cosmography of Ptolemy had been 
translated early m the century, and had taught the use of meridians 
and parallels. The academy, founded by Don Henry of Portugal, first 
published maps with the meridians in right lines. The discoveries of 
the Portuguese in their attempts to circumnavigate Africa, the general 
extension of commerce, and the awakened intellectual ardour of the 
European mind, urged on this especial knowledge. Even then these 
maps are to us only evidences of the imperfect efforts of the time; yet 
it was to their confused and clouded study that we owe Columbus and 
the new world. 

We have given a passing specimen of some of the topics of this 
important work. It has one fault, the fault of all Mr. Hallam’s per- 
formances ; yet a fault obviously arising less from the writer than from 
his choice of subjects. The scheme is too vast for the space, for the 
time, or for the individual. Comprehending the history of the human 
mind, not for three hundred years, but for twelve hundred ; for his 
views commence, and must commence, from the sixth century: how is 
he to find room for this measureless discussion in his three volumes? 
Ten times the number would not be too wide for the subject. But they 
would be too wide for the time. This is not the age of study, either 
vigorous, or patient, or comprehensive. With our enlightened genera- 
tion, a pamphlet is better than a volume, a speech than a pamphlet, and 
an epigram than either. A work of this order would demand a 
combination of forces. It is in itsmature encyclopedian. It is a con- 
quest in which the battle must be fought in every province with equal 
activity. Even the history of the last hundred years of European 
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literature would open so vast a scene, a landscape so-essentially pano- 
ramic ; so diverse, yet so connected; so intricate, yet so distinct; so 
mingled in colour and character, yet = such. strong contrasts 
in both, as to defy the most vigorous pencil that ever was handled by 
man. We know well the sketches which French flippancy gives, and 
calls them “ Histoires du Siécle.” But we have a higher respect for 
the manliness of English authorship than to conceive such performances 
among the objects of its ambition. But the subject, by its nature, 
spreads over too large a field. All can tell what must. be the result of 
the attempt to condense that which forbids compression; and how 
little chance there is of recovering the noble forms of history unmu- 
tilated, after they have been thus packed for the convenience of trans- 
portation. We admit that many of the descriptions are vivid, many of 
the observations eloquent, and many of the points of character strongly 
illustrated. Still, the writer palpably feels a want of space, and we can 
sympathize with a man of taste, in being compelled to exhibit the Pe- 
trarchs, Dantes, and Da Vincis, like figures in a phantasmagoria ; the 
giant suddenly diminishéd to a dwarf, shown by a flash, and dis- 
missed with a turn of the machine. 

Still, we must acknowledge our obligations to the author for a work 
marked by intelligence, variety of research, and literary fidelity of no 
common order. In an age when public ability is wasted on topics alike 
bitter and temporary, it is gratifying to find a scholar calmly exploring 
the past for the benefit of the future; and instead of soliciting the 
trivial distinctions with which party at once allures, corrupts, and chains 
its slaves; labouring for those securer honours which are the inheritance 
of accomplished minds, when the idol of the hour has fallen from his 
pedestal, and is forgotten. 





PAYNELL ; OR, THE DISCONTENTED MAN, 


Tr is a strange history that of the human heart—full of contradiction 
and uncertainty—a problem never to be solved, and yet one which at- 
tracts perpetual investigation, and whose examination brings out, if not 
the whole truth, yet much that is true, and as much that is strange. We 
measure our own thoughts by those of others: and it is by noting their 
feelings that we learn to understand our own. The volumes now before 
us are written by one who has looked closely into the springs of that pon- 
derous and subtle machine—society in the present day. Every hour we 
are treading more and more on the confines of the great unknown: the 
ocean of human will is sounded in all its bearings, and yet how much still 
remains to be discovered ! How many false lights are hung out! what 
shoals yet unlaid down in the map; and what dark caverns whose 
mystery is still unfathomed! Mr. Stapleton’s work is one of analysis ; 
he thinks over the material that he has collected, he dissects it, till the 
anatomy of his drawing is true to the very life. The characters re- 
present their time, and the hero has many a prototype at this very 
moment in St. James’s-street. His youth is frittered away in expecta- 
tion, whose realization comes too late. Paynell is too impatient to 
enjoy, and the very fact of looking only to his own gratification, destroys 
that which he would obtain. 
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“ How vainly seek 

The selfish for that happiness denied 

To aught but virtue! blind and hardened they 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care, 

Who covet power they know not how to use, 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give ; 

Madly they frustrate still their own designs ; 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances, 

Disease, disgust, and lassitude pervade 

Their valueless and miserable lives.” 

This severe moral is finely worked out in Paynell. At length, 
another's fate is involved in his own; and the story of Lady Harland 
is told with great power. We see her spirit mastered by that passionate 
eloquence, which is nature’s most dangerous gift when added to the 
calculation based on knowledge in the man of the world. To feel 
the beauty of virtue while yielding to the temptation of vice, is in itself 
guilt’s worst punishment; and the last scenes in this work are wrought 
up with equal pathos and energy. There is some very graphic and 
picturesque oriental description. Mr. Stapleton is a traveller who 
carries you along with him: he is not one of your ennuyé wanderers 
who hurry through existence in a postchaise, to end it with a pistol ; 
but he sees with feeling and taste, and describes with warmth and grace. 
Scattered along his pages, are remarks full of quick perception, modified 
by inquiry and reflection. Rochefoucauld might have written the 
following :— ‘ 

“ Eccentricity attracts more than worth, and mystery is the most 
effective instrument in exciting interest. You will find it so, at least 
with women : you may rule one sex by their curiosity, and the other by 
their vanity. No man is free from the latter weakness; and he who 
most appears to scorn the praises of the world, is flattered to the heart’s 
core if you only tell him that he is above flattery.”” This is, we believe, 
Mr. Stapleton’s first work. It is a brilliant promise. We prophesy 
that we shall have to address his next production in the words of 
Horace, “ O matre pulchré, filia pulchrior !”’ 





IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY”. 


The poctry of a feminine mind is to the intellectual world what 
flowers are to the physical—its grace and ornament, with “sweet and 
gentle uses.” Of such poetry the pages before us are full. There is 
the quick perception of the beautiful, the sensitiveness, and the delicacy, 
a but soft and shadowy,—warmth, but tempered and subdued, 
ike— 

“ Some lighted vase, through which we see 

The flame’s winged motions wavering swift and free.” 
It is a species of poetry that feeds upon association ;—the moonlight 
“silvers the fruit tree tops,” only to recall the happy hours passed 
beneath its soothing glimmer ;—a flower calls up “ thoughts that lie 
too deep for tears.” Images, emotions, and ideas at length, 

“ Are gathered, mingled, massed, combined, 
In one fine finished harmony of mind.” 


* Impressions of Italy.. By Lady E. Stuart Wortley. 
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And the result is on the pages now before us. Lady Emmeline writes 
of Italy, like one who has deeply felt its natural loveliness, and whose 
memory is richly stored with “ fine historic memoirs of the past ;” and 
these are wakened into music by the feelings that link them with the 
present. 
“ Oh! if aright their records we would read, 

No distant paths must we divergent tread, 

Nor let our judgment prompt—our fancies lead ; 

Their histories are our hearts! Each pulse that beats 

Some portion of their annals still repeats, 

Some fragment of their story doth unfold, 

Till, throb by throb, the whole strange tale is told: 

The fevered burning, and the withering chill, 

The aching, and the yearning, and the thrill, 

The rich o'erflowing, and the yawning void, 

The ecstatic sense—but waked to be destroyed. 

These—these now—oh! too poignantly our own, 

In all their shades and stages they have known ; 

No pang, no glow, can reach the bosom’s core 

That they have felt not thrillingly before ; 

No joy unchecked, no ill unsoothed, uncured, 

That they have not experienced and endured, 

And met too, haply, in the self-same way 

As we have met—as we do meet—to-day.” 





PICCIOLA 5 OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 


Tue translator of this work appears to have in view, beyond the mere 
introduction of an elegant work of fancy to the English public, the 
vindication of the literature of France from the sweeping condemnation 
of the * Quarterly,” and other Reviews. It is clear, from the specimen 
afforded, that our Gallic neighbours are not so exclusively engrossed by 
the monstrosities of the convulsive school as we have been led to 
imagine. “ Picciola,’”’ as chaste and elegant as it is philosophical, has 
already attained a fourth edition ; and rivals, in prose, the poetical 
popularity obtained by the “ Jocelyn ”’ of Monsieur de la Martine ; 
portraying the progress of an accomplished mind from the haughtiest 
and most selfish scepticism, to the gentle humanities of a nature softened 
by sympathy and hope ; the birth and progress of religion in a soul es- 
tranged from the corruptions of the world, and the fallacies of specula- 
tive philosophy, are depicted with grace, ease, and sensibility. Picciola, 
though a work of imagination, and even of a heated imagination, has a 
groundwork of sober and solid logic, reminding the reader of some 
ancient Flemish portrait of a burgomaster, or judge, whose face, preg- 
nant with meaning, has been surrounded by the artist, by way of frame- 
work, with a garland of flowers. The style of the work is at once 
highly ornamental and exquisitely true to nature. 

he fair stranger, of a complexion differing so widely from anything 
we have of late years received from France, will probably be received 
with cordiality, and cherished with affection. ‘“ Picciola ” is not likely 
to suffer by her new transplantation. We purposely abstain from any 
development of the plot: asin a story so short pon | so simple in con- 
struction, the pleasure of the reader is wholly destroyed by such an- 
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ticipation, but recommend the book heartily, and to all classes; to the 
wise, as something of a “ psychological curiosity; to the simple, as 
one of the most elegant and touching narratives it has been lately our 
fortune to peruse. 





THE DIVORCED *. 


Tne great charm of Lady Charlotte Bury’s writings is their essen- 
tially feminine character—it is impossible to read them without refer- 
ence to the author. Few persons have been more brilliantly gifted ; she 
seems to have realized “‘ the stories we loved from the lips of our nurse,” 
and that the fairies gathered round the cradle of the young daughter of 
the house of Argyle, to lavish upon her every grace and every charm. 
Years passed in the world must have brought with them knowledge, and 
knowledge is never acquired without suffering, but the many benefit 
when the result is such pages as now lieopen. ‘ The Divorced ”’ is a 
subject which needed to be treated as Lady Charlotte Bury has treated 
it. Other writers have painted the fall—she has painted the fallen. 
No dangerous guise is flung around the early progress of passion, 
Lady Howard has been remarried for years when the story opens. She 
is still beautiful, still beloved, and surrounded by all that wealth can 
lavish of luxury. Her children are all she could wish, and devoted to 
her ; but with all this the’ penalty of her fault has long been exacted. 
Hitherto, however, her regrets have been for herself—she has felt the 
weariness of exclusion from society, and deep shame for the cause ; but 
she is now to be punished through others. Her children have to learn 
their mother’s guilt, and to endure its consequences. Nothing can be 
more beautifully drawn than the character of Alice. The gentle and 
affectionate disposition, the sensitive and romantic temperament, are 
supported by strict and high principle—that passive energy which gene- 
rous feeling properly directed inspires in woman. No person who did 
not deeply feel what her sex can and ought to be, could have embodied 
so delicate and yet so noble a conception as the character of Alice 
Howard. The story deepens towards the close—the erring wife has to 
see her children perish before her eyes, oppressed even unto death by 
her shame. Her husband’s naturally selfish and violent temper becomes 
embittered more and more every day, and she has to endure neglect and 
harshness from him for whom she had endured so much. The end is 
desolation, despair, and death. Who shall deny the truth of the pic- 
ture ?/—none who knows society as it now exists. Whether for interest 
in the story, truth in the characters, and power in the moral so de- 
veloped—* The Divorced ”’ is without question the best of all Lady Char- 
lotte Bury’s fictions. 


* The Divorced. A Novel. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 3 vols, 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


[The Library, &c.] 


The Barrister. Pray, Doctor, are you not a Member of the Anti- 
quarian Society? Of course I make no allusion to their memorable 
initials. But what are they doing now? 


The Doctor. Not much, perhaps. But they are certainly of late re- 
futing the old stigma of the A double S., of which the wits took such 
unmerciful advantage. They are now busy with the old English records. 


The Barrister. Then let me recommend it to them to show at once 
their taste and their liberality, by ordering five hundred copies of the 
book I hold in my hand,—* The Great Seals of England,” just pub- 
lished by Hering, of Newman-street, incomparably the most accurate, 


complete, and elegant publication that has ever appeared upon a subject 
of the kind. 


The Rector. I recollect several attempts to give those seals to the 
public, by Sandford, Stebbing, in? his “ Genealogical History,” and 
since by Vertue, in his “ Medals of Simon.” But they failed in ac- 
curacy of design, in completeness of number, and even in authority. 
Those failures might be remedied, but it was always considered impos- 
sible that the difficulty of engraving should be got over. The bold re- 
lief of the seals altogether distanced the burin. 


The Barrister. Then be comforted at last. That difficulty is got 
over, and in the most masterly style. The late invention of relief-en- 
graving, one of the most striking discoveries in the art since mezzotint, 
or perhaps since Finiguerra himself, has given a force, roundness, and 
beauty to all delineations of seals and medals, which almost substitutes 
the portfolio for the cabinet, and puts the boldest and costliest works of 
the medallist within the means of every one. The present volume, a 
very handsome folio, contains upwards of forty of those seals, from 
Edward the Confessor, in 1042, down to the present King; a series 
remarkably interesting, not only from their acknowledged connexion 
with the most important epochs of our history, but with the history of 
the arts.—The progress from the rude conceptions of the middle ages, 
to the restoration of classic forms and confirmed taste in the days of 
Charles, and the medallic elegance even of our own chilling and con- 
temptuous time. I am delighted to see, too, that the publisher purposes 
to give a full series of the “ Napoleon Medals,’’ comprehending all 
struck in every part of the continent (not in France alone) with refer- 
ence to that wildest, fiercest, most eventful, and most splendid period 
of Europe. Such are the works which our noblemen, public bodies, and 
— those which are connected with the propagation of public 


taste and accomplished knowledge, should feel it a public duty to call 
forth, protect, and patronize. 


The Rector. “ Impressions of Italy and other Poems, by the Lady 
G. Stuart Wortley.” I strongly doubt whether there is not a tide in 
the national mind as much as there is in the national affairs. Twenty 
years ago we were in the flood-tide of poetry; now we are in the ebb. 
Then every production bore some impress of vigour, vividness, and 
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originality ; now, the most poetic minds evidently produce nothing, or 
nothing worthy of themselves. The volume in my hand is a proof of 
the impossibility of struggling against the current of things. Its writer 
is a woman of talent ; she had written, at least, one poem, the brief lines 
ut the “ Siege of Antwerp,’ which gave promise that one true poet 
would be left to the age. But, whether in contempt or carelessness, 
she has here poured out a succession of verses as wild as ever the 
ibyl wrote on her leaves. 


The Colonel. Well, let us hear before we judge. I am entitled to 
plead a professional homage to the sex. Is it not something to see a 
woman of high condition abandoning the usual frivolities of high life, 
and cultivating the pleasures of the mind? 


The Rector. Unquestionably. My remarks were directed not to the 
cultivation, but to the negligence of talent. If I had the honour of 
being of her Ladyship’s cabinet council, I should recommend her to 
awake from her poetic indolence, to feel that excellence is to be obtained 
only by labour, and that the work which is destined to live is not to be 
flung from the pen like a billet dowx. Her Ladyship is justly enamoured 
of Italy, and this is her “ Farewell to the Mediterranean” :— 


** Oh, Mediterranean, sea of blue ! 

Oh, Mediterranean Sea! 

How softly thy odorous breezes woo 
Thy waters in their glee ! 

Oh, Mediterranean, sea of blue ! 
Oh, Mediterranean Sea! 

All homage and praises are thy due, 
And ever they shall be. 

Bright Mediterranean, sea of blue! 
Clear Mediterranean wave, 

I leave sweet memories, warm and true, 
Shrined in thy crystal wave. 

Oh, Mediterranean, sea of blue! 
Fair Mediterranean Sea, 

It is sad for me now to say adieu, 
And a long adieu to thee.” 


The Doctor. Well, then, let us turn from the fantasies of poetry to 
the fantasies of real life. A much more fantastic thing, if the ud Do 
truth were known. Here in Macfarlane’s “ Lives and Exploits of 
Banditti and Robbers,” are more marvels, extravagancies, oddities, ay, 
and sublimities of character and conception, though they generally 
ended in the scaffold, than in half the romances that ever were written. 


The Rector. Yes, the book is a convenient manual for the traveller 
who wants to know how carriages are stopped and cockneys plundered 
to their last shilling in the most classic of all lands,—Ausonia, the blue- 
skyed, the blue-eyed, and the blue-stockinged. 


The Colonel. It is not a dozen years since I was stopped on the very 
spot where the hero of his capital story, ‘‘ The Priest Robber,” per- 
formed his last exploit. I had the honour of being robbed of my watch 
and purse within sight of the * Mossoria,’’ where he stood the siege ; 
and the additional honour, as I presume I am to regard it, of being told 
by the head of the gang, that though the first Don Ciro was shot by 
four-and-twenty bullets in the town of Brancayilla, there were twenty 
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Don Ciros still; and my plunderer among the rest, who cared no more 
for the King of Naples than they did for the King of Morocco, and 
never met the gendarmes without making them take to their heels like 
so many opera dancers. The fellow himself was not unlike an opera 
dancer; he was costumed in green and cock’s feathers, d-/a-mode, 
mantled and moustached in prodigious style,—a first-rate combination 
of melodrame and murder. 


The Doctor. Quite a lady’s love-—a romantic son of the land of the 
olive and myrtle, sunshine and the pope. Yet, for my part, I should 
prefer the cloudy sky of England and the London police: and rather 
keep my purse in my pocket, and read Macfarlane, than give the one for 
hearing the other at second-hand in the most picturesque spot where a 
throat has been cut since the days of Julius Cesar. 


The Rector. Well, then, let me give you an opportunity of indulging 
your taste. Here is a volume expressly in honour of the English 
landscape,—* Miller’s Beauties of the Country,” with some of the 

rettiest and most graphic vignettes I have ever seen. They are by 

mbert, an artist rising into reputation, and who, if he continues to 

adhere to nature with the fidelity which he displays in this work, is 
sure of distinction. 


The Colonel. Is there anything known of Miller? 


The Rector. Yes. He is one of those who, by the mere impulse of a 
passion for literature, have broken through the obscurity of their condition. 
Beginning life in some humble trade, hie mind Si etiatiy burst into 
poetry ; he published a few verses, which attracted the notice of persons 
of taste, and is now continuing to give, by his pen, the evidence that he 
ought not to be left to wither in obscurity, But he is, I believe, neither 
presumptuous nor importunate; he makes no clamorous demands upon 
the great, and expresses no affected disdain of the little. To him, and 
men like him, patronage would be wisely extended; and might be ex- 
tended at once with the conviction of having assisted a man of mind, 
and of not having fastened on itself a dependant for life. The present 
volume is a successive description of the natural aspects of the Months 
in England—the landscape, the habits of the waaay { and all that 
constitutes the interest of rural life and the charm of rural scenery. 


The volume is prose, but it opens with some graceful and harmonious 
versification. 


“« There’s many a green and lovely spot 
Embosom’d in these silent hills, 
And many a woodbine-trelliced cot, 

By which the wild bird sweetly trills, 
When Quiet sleeps, and Care is calm, 
And all the air is breathing balm. 


“ And then the sound of village bells 
In silvery music floats along— 
Now lingering o'er the shady dells, 
Now mingling with the river's song, 
As near at hand they seem to play, 
Or in the distance die away. 


‘ 
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“ And there are sounds within the woods, 
And echoes in the waving flowers, 
And babbling tongues in foamy floods, 
And dreamy tones in falling showers— 
Tn everything we hear and see 
A deep, a thrilling revelry.” 


The poem proceeds to some length, but the volume is full of fine 
passages from the old poets, and happy illustrations from all that is 
graceful in our language. The work | AlBein to be as popular as it un- 
doubtedly is pleasing. | 

The Barrister. If I should ever be able to shake off the trammels of 
the courts for a twelvemonth, I think I should spend that twelvemonth 
in the Channel Islands. They are the last remnant of the domains of 
the Conqueror, and they have a feudal look to this hour. Some feudal 
customs continue among them ; there are feudal traditions still che- 
rished by the peasantry; and it is not improbable that half the labour 
expended on Egyptian antiquities, if employed in Guernsey and Jersey, 
would bring to light memorials full of interest to the manners and 
recollections of England. The people are proud of their never hav- 
ing been conquered by France, though in sight of the French shore: 
and it is an honourable distinction. Here we have two volumes of the 
reliques of those islands, ‘‘ La Hogue de la Hambie ;” the first volume a 
romance of one of the “ Lords of the Isles ;’” the second crowded with 
notes and observations on the manners, traditions, and Ap maeabaigr of 
their people. The work, on the whole, exhibits no slight literary dili- 
gence, and is curious and interesting. 


The Rector. I have heard it observed that every age has its character 
—but what belongs to the present ? 


The Colonel. Certainly not that of the fighting age; for our ships are 
quietly rotting in harbour, and our soldiers only studying the difference 
between English gin and Irish whiskey. 


The Doctor. Certainly not the medical age; for, within the last half- 
dozen years, we have had two visitants, of whose cure we know as little 
as their cause. The cholera first came, to baffle all medicine; and when 
that had brought the science to its wit’s end, in came the influenza to 
complete the affair, and make it ridiculous. 


The Barrister. Certainly not the age of law; for though twelve hun- 
dred statutes have been added to the Statute Book within the last twenty 
years, nine-tenths of them are useless, and the other tenth contradict 
each other. 


The Rector. Certainly not the writing age; for though clever things 
appear from time to time, the world is absorbed in the whirl of politics. 
The roar of a speech from the Crown and Anchor would extinguish a 
Milton; and while the process of a poor-law, or the decimation of 
the Lords, were the theme, a Shakspeare might perish in the streets. 


The Colonel. But what is to be the remedy ? 


The Rector. Not exactly Caligula’s for the clamour of Rome. But 
I cordially wish that some spell could be laid upon all our fiery spirits, 
even if it were to tie down their energies to writing the intermmable 
letters of our ancestors. A hundred years ago, life seems to have been 
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spent in perpetual correspondence. Every man of name seems ta have 
given his hours to the unwearied labour of writing on everything and to 
everybody ; and much less than a hundred years ago it was the custom 
to register those rambling effusions as we now register the gravest 
labours of authorship. This is the worst side of those, often wise, 
manly, and decorous men. Nothing can be more tedious and trifling, 
nothing at once more laboured and more unsubstantial, than the infinite 
majority of those epistles, by which they expected to have anchored 
themselves in perpetual fame, But there are striking exceptions, and 
the volumes which I have just taken up, and which owe their existence 
to the suggestion of Mr. Montgomery of Sheffield, show how much 
may be gleaned even among the trampled fields of English letter- 
writing. They are three, and are entitled “ The Christian Correspon- 
dent,” giving a selection of the correspondence of well-known indivi- 
duals in those moments when the character of the mind, and the cir- 
cumstances of the writer, naturally combined to give the deepest value 
to his sentiments. Here we have letters written in times of public diffi- 
culty, in personal hazard, on the eve of religious persecution, and on the 
bed of death. The letters are ranged under various heads of the Chris- 
tian character, and may often cheer the fearful by their fortitude, and 
elevate the fallen by their dignity. 


The Barrister. It might be a curious question, what kind of fame 
lasts the longest? Hamlet says, “If a man wishesto be remembered 
beyond six months, he must build churches.” His memory being likely 
to last so much the longer, if he left his architect’s bills unpaid. 


The Colonel. The Conqueror never lasts above five years after he is 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster. I have seen on one sign-board, Howe 
wiped out by Jervis, and Jervis wiped out by Nelson. Fifty years ago, 
the King of Prussia had wiped out the Duke of Cumberland; and the 
Marquis of Granby, the King of Prussia ; then came the Duke of York, 
to spread his honest visage over both ; then old Abercromby’s sandy brows 
frowned on the ale-drinkers; then came Wellington and Waterloo ; 
and long may the hero and the triumph live ! But five years after West- 
minster has set its seal upon him, the village signs will show a new 
red coat, cocked hat, and hero. 


The Rector. Perhaps the fame of the great poet is the most continued. 
And the reason is, that we have all that gave him his fame, continued 
before us. In Shakspeare’s plays, for instance, we see as much of 
Shakspeare, as ninety-nine hundredths of those who lived in his time 
saw of their illustrious countrymen. We see his mind; we hear his 
language ; we read his thoughts ; we have all that constituted the Shak- 
speare of the days of Elizabeth and James, except his peaked hat, gray 
doublet, and yellow hose. 


The Doctor. “ Byron’s Poems, A new edition, 1837.” Pray how 
long will Byron live ? 

The Barrister. Atleast as long, as we have him brought out, as he is, 
by Murray, in the most pleasing shapes, and perpetually before the eye. 
These two little volumes, the commencement of another edition, smaller 
than any of the past, are fully equal to them in elegance, completeness, 
and decoration. The vignettes and engravings of local scenery, add at 
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once to the beauty and the illustration of the work : the type, though 
small, is remarkably clear ; and the public, which has received the former 
publications with such ready popularity, will be impatient for the com- 
pletion of one of the most graceful pocket editions of any classic in 
existence. The first volume contains the four poems which won the 
hearts of all the ladies—“ The Giaour,’ “The Bride of Abydos,” 
“* The Corsair,” and “ Lara.” The second, the poem which conquered 
the stubbornness of all the men—“ Childe Harold,” 


The Colonel. Does this edition give the correspondence or the life? 


The Doctor. Neither. But yet it may be hoped that at least a 
portion of both will be given. ‘They would greatly enhance the value 
of the edition. 


The Barrister. “An Autumn Dream.” By John Shephard. A 
volume of verse on a subject which will never be satisfactorily discussed 
in either verse orprose. ‘The [ntermediate State of the Human Spirit.” 
Yet one which an ingenious reasoner may invigorate with argument, and 
a rich imagination may clothe with poetic beauty. 


The Doctor. Blank verse is well chosen for such topics. Yet it is 
of all verse the most difficult to rescue from monotony: it requires the 
most exhaustless abundance of language, and the finest harmony of ear. 
The proof of its supreme difficulty is, that but two men have ever mas- 
tered it—and those two, the first geniuses of the world, Milton and 
Shakspeare. But what of the “ Dream ?”’ 


The Rector. It details the employments of the happy, who have risen 
to Paradise. The author introduces the names of a crowd whom he 
peculiarly venerates ; but I could wish that he had been a little more im- 
partial in his selection. Sectarianism furnishes the peg pp his saints. 
He is a poet, and evidently an amiable man; and yet I should wish to 
have told him that nothing can be more startling than the éoo close 
alliance of amatory language with the simplicity of devotion. Let me 
read one of the hymns, It is sung by a converted Negress in the 
bowers of Paradise, and is prefaced by these lines :—- 

“*T was Lucia’s voice, 
Soft, simple, unambitious ; but it thrilled 
All hearts, because the fulness of her own 
Was in it. Most unwittingly she gave 
The key-note for their chorus. At whose touch 
Forth every rill of secret music flowed 
Melodious, and the vocal strain swelled high.”’ 

Then follows the hymn. To whose style I object, as altogether too 

like a song of earthly passion :— 
** Let us praise Him: yes, for ever, 
Love s immortal triumph swell, 
Blissful, endless, vain endeavour ; 
Who, thy victories, Love, can tell ? 
Yet, oh, praise Him, Love was slain. 
Therefore, therefore, no more pain! 
“ Praise Him; mark those eyes that languish. 
Hark, that pleading, faltering breath ; 
Saved by Love’s once dying anguish, 
Ye could never taste of death ; 
He had quaffed its inmost pain. 
Brethren, Sisters, Love was slain! 
March.—votl. X.ix. NO. CXcv. 2u 
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“ Drank our poison cup of sorrow, = 
Bore our sins upon the tree. 
Therefore, thro’ the eternal morrow, 
From sin's direful bondage free, 
Tell the Heavens, Your Love was slain, 
And there shall be no more pain ! 
“ List, when earth’s creation groaneth 
Inits guilt and toil unblest, 
Tell the earth, that Love enthroneth, 
Ransomed souls in glorious rest ; 
Tell all worlds, our Love was slain. 
Therefore, therefore, no more pain !” 


The Barrister. You have proved your point. That the author wrote 
his hymn in perfect honesty I have no kind of doubt ; but half a dozen 
touches of a pen would turn the whole into the very reverse of what any 
decorous mind would wish to see it. 


The Doctor. Pray, Mr. Rector, does St. Paul ever call the Deity 
My Love? 


The Colonel. Or speak of eyes that “ languish,”’ or ‘* pleading, falter- 
ing breath ?” 


The Rector. Not that J ever heard of, gentlemen, nor anybody else, 
But I am anxious to drop the subject, hoping the author will be less 
tender the next time. 


The Barrister. “My Travels.” One of the prettiest little bijou books 
that this age of prettinesses has produced. It is a journal of a tour 
through France, Italy, and Turkey, in 1831, thrown into the cape of 
little conversations with a little sister. This plan tempts to some child- 
ishnesses, and sister Mary is rather too often hid to “lay down her 
work,” or “run for her bonnet.’? The reader’s imagination might be 
left to conceive that sister Mary must now and then work and walk, eat 
and sleep, during the tale that carries sister Ellen from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, and from Constantinople to Tower-stairs. But the volume is 
ingenious, the narrative graceful ; and if the other sister Marys of this 
world would read it, with maps and a gazetteer beside them; and as a 
relaxation, copy the pretty vignettes which ornament its pages, there 
could he few more graceful or more instructive studies for females great 
or little. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Session of Parliament, as we stated in our last, was opened on the 
3ist of January ; but the proceeding in both Houses, in the address to the 
Crown, disappointed the expectations of all who anticipated an onslaught 
upon the ministerial forces from the opposition side of the Houses. In the 
Commons, the only interruption in the smooth current of the debate, was 
occasioned by the member for Bath, Mr. Roebuck, who delivered himself of 
a bitter philippic against both the great parties—Whigs and Tories. The 
address, however, was agreed to, without a “noe” or a “ not-content” in 
either House. 


On the 2nd of Feb., Lord] Brougham re-introduced into the House of 
Lords his Bills for regulating Education, and promoting Public Charities— 








for preventing, as far as practicable, the Evils of Clerical Non-residence, and 
for establishing Local Courts. ns 

On the same day, the Report of the Scotch Church Commissioners was 
presented to both Houses.—A Bill was also introduced into the House of 
Commons, by Lord John Russell, to suspend the operation of the Marriage 
and Registration Acts for four months.—The Suspension Act was subse- 
quently passed through both Houses. 

On the same day, Mr. Sergeant Goulburn re-introduced his Bill for 
abolishing certain Sinecure Offices in the Superior Law Courts at West- 
minster.—The House also resolved to extend the present mode of taking 
and publishing divisions of the whole House to divisions in Committee, 


On the 6th, an interesting discussion took place in the House of Com- 
mons, upon the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to renew the 
Committee of Inquiry into Joint Stock Banks of last Session —Mr. Hume 
moved an amendment, the object of which was to include in the inquiry the 
Bank of England, and the State of Banking and the Circulation gene- 
rally ; but it was lost by a majority of 79. 

On the same day, the Attorney-General re-introduced his Bill for abolish- 
ing Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of fraud, dnd facilitating the 
recovery of just debts. The Bill is altered in some of its clauses, inasmuch 
as it does not now interfere with speedy judgments, Bills of Exchange, or 
Book Debts.—The Penal clauses are — left out, and reserved for a sepa- 
rate measure. The Bill was read a second time on the 15th, and was com- 
mitted on the 29th. | 

A petition presented to the House of Commons by Messrs. Hansard, 
praying the protection of the House in an action for libel, brought against 
them by Mr. J. Stockdale—the alleged libel being comprised in a report 
printed by them under the order of the House—gave rise upon that, and, 
several subsequent evenings, to considerable discussion. The trial came on, 
in the King’s Bench, on the 7th, when Lord Denman denied the right of 
the House of Commons to authorize the “ publication ” of libels. Upon the 
motion of Lord John Russell, a select Committee has been appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the law and practice of Parliament prior to, and 
since the order for the sale of, such papers as it may resolve to print. 


‘@ On the 6th, and 7th, Committees were appointed for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the creation of fictitious votes in Scotland and in Ireland. 


On the 7th, Lord John Russell, moved for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
form the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, precisely similar, with one 
exception, to the Bill of the preceding year. The Bill itself was scarcely 
adverted to in the debate that followed—Ireland, its population and go- 
vernment, being the more comprehensive topic of discussion.—Lord John 
Russell threw down the gauntlet to the Opposition, avowing himself in all 
things identified with Lord Mulgrave, and fully approving, therefore, of his 
policy. The discussion was long and spirited, and sometimes bitter, each 
side seeming to view the subject-matter of it as that upon which the Mi- 
nistry must ultimately stand or fall. It closed at the end of the second 
night, and the Bill was introduced and read a first time; on the following 
Friday it was read a second time, sub silentio, the opposition being reserved 
for the motion, that the House resolve itself into Committee on it, on the 
following Monday, the 20th. The plan of proceeding was the same as that 
of last year.—Lord F. Egerton moved, as an amendment upon the Order 
of the Day, for a Committee of the whole House, that the Committee be 
instructed to take measures for abolishing the corporations, &e. This was 
to furnish occasion for a trial of strength between the two parties. The 
debate lasted three nights, after which the amendment of Lord F. Egerton 
was rejected by a majority of 80. The Bill then went into a Committee of 
the whole House, where we leave . : 
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On the 13th, Lord John Russell moved the House of Commons for leave 
to introduce a Bill for establishing a system of Poor Laws.in Ireland. . A 
long discussion took place upon the motion, but it was gratifying to observe 
that nothing of y-spirit entered into it. The measure proposes to ‘give 
to the English Poor-Law Commissioners the power of forming in Ireland 
unions of districts, as they may see occasion. In each of these unions— 
which are to be twenty miles square, giving an average of 400 miles to each 
—is to be erected a workhouse, capable of holding 800 ‘persons. No relief 
is to be given out of the workhouse, nor in the workhouse to any save the 
destitute, whether able-bodied or helpless. There is to be no law of settle- 
ment. A board of guardians in each union, composed exclusively of lay- 
men, is to administer relief, under the authority of the commissioners. The 
rate is to be levied half on the landlord and half on the tenant, the latter to 
deduct his payment from the rent. Where the tenementis under 5/. a-year, 
however, the landlord is to pay the rate. 


On the 14th, Sir William Molesworth moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the Acts which require members of Parliament to possess landed 
property. The motion was negatived, upon a division, by a majority of 29. 

‘ene writ for Stafford was ordered to be issued, after a long opposition 
to the motion. 


On the 16th, the Committee of Privileges, to which had been referred 
two letters—one from Mr. Lechmere Charlton, the member for Ludlow, 
claiming the protection of the House; the other from the Lord Chancellor, 
informing the House that he had issued his warrant for the apprehension 
of the Hon. Member, for a contempt of the High Court of Chancery—was 
brought up by Mr. Wynne, the chairman. The Committee, after reviewing 
the privileges of the members of the legislature, and citing the various pre- 
cedents upon which they relied for them, expressed themselves of opinion 
that Mr. Lechmere Charlton was not protected by his privileges as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, under all the circumstances of the case. 
The Hon. Gentleman therefore remains in gaol, until he purges himself 
from the contempt. 


On the same day, a long debate took place on Mr. Charles Lushington's 
motion for relieving the bishops from their parliamentary duties in the 
House of Lords, which was negatived by a majority of 105, the House 
being composed of 289 members. 





Foreign States.—Never, perhaps, was there a greater dearth of foreign 
political news than has beeu apparent during the past month. In France, 
the notion that the government totters, gives rise to reports of changes in 
the ministry. A show of preparation for the new expedition against Con- 
stantine is still kept up, but the government appears to be at some loss as 
to the best course of proceeding. In the mean time, a frightful occurrence 
at Bona—the explosion of some magazines—has killed a large number of 
their officers and men. 

The King has commuted into perpetual banishment the penalty of twenty 

years’ imprisonment pronounced by the Court of Peers against Bernard, 
one of the sub-oflicers of Cuirassiers implicated in the Luneville conspiracy 
of April, 1835. 
# The Committee of Inquiry of the Court of Peers has pronounced in a 
definitive manner on the fate of all the individuals arrested as accomplices 
of Meunier, {Some of them were restored to liberty, and others handed over 
for trial to the ordinary tribunals, under the charge of belonging to unlawful 
associations. Meunier, Lavaux and Lacazes alone are to appear before the 
Court of Peers, 

A man of the name of Champion, a journeyman mechanician,was arrested 
on the 20th ult. upon a charge of projecting another attempt upon the King’s 
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sife... The-model of a very complete infernal machine was discovered: at his 
lodgings, wliich, with other important evidence, demonstrated his: gailty:in- 
tentions. He, in fact, subsequently confessed his criminal project,.and:during 
the.temporary absence of his keeper managed to elude justice by hanging 
himself. asia 7h 
From Spain there is little to communicate. Operations between the 
belligerents appear to be suspended by mutual consent, although it is ‘diffi- 
cult toimagine why it should be so. Instead of having followed wp ‘the 
victory at Bilboa, the Spanish General is lying by, while the Carlists ‘aré 
making good their intrenchments, and getting ready for the field.’ A rein- 
forcement to General Evans has arrived at St. Sebastian, and now that’ he 
considers vic to be in “ view,” the gallant soldier has written to his 
constituents in Westminster for further leave of absence. POLO 








The session of the Portuguese Cortes was opened on the 26th of January, 
with a speech from the Queen. There was no disturbance on the day. when 
the session was opened, although reports of a military insurrection, to take 
place just then, had prevailed for some time. The ministers, it. is, said, 

ave a decided majority in the Cortes; and what will do still more for them, 
and perhaps for the tranquillity of the country also, the Queen is likely to 
produce an heir to the throne. 





The Russian government has published a new tariff of duties on foreign 
products and manufactures. o fewer than ninety-eight articles which 
were absolutely prohibited are now admissible, although on payment, in 
most instances, of an enormous duty. Amongst these are British cloths, 

lated goods, paper and herrings. Nevertheless, this tariff is a step gained, 
The question involved in the capture of the British ship Vixen remains in 
statu quo. Russia maintains her right to blockade the coast of Abazaria, 
and the British government has not yet notified its decision; albeit, it is 
pretty well time that it has done so. 





COMMERCE AND CURRENCY. 


THE pressure upon the commercial business of the country continues with 
very little diminution, and the more profitable investment offered by the 

overnment securities therefore, keeps the price of Stocks at a high rate. 

he foreign exchanges, however, have turned somewhat in our favour, and 
the continued receipt of large orders from the United States, together with 
the remittance of some specie in payment, gives good ground of hope that 
ere long the monetary affairs of the country will be so much improved as to 
give an impetus to its manufacturing industry, Several failures of some 
magnitude, both in London and the country, have occurred during the 
‘month. The return of the quarterly weekly average of the liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England, from the 15th of November to the 7th of 
February, appeared in the Gazette of the 19th ult. Compared with the re- 
turn from the 18th of October to the 10th of January, they show an in- 
crease in the circulation of 440,000/., and a diminution in the amount of the 
deposits of 124,000/. The Bank of England is still intent upon contracting 
the circulation, and hence there is great difficulty in realizing money in the 
City, and, indeed, throughout the country. : 
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' STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


Effects uf the late Weather—Reasons against the Supposition of a Rise 
in Prices—Disappointment to the Speculators in Irish Oats—The Corn 
Trade but slightly affected by the recent Depression in the Money Market 
— Prospects of the coming Spring—Epidemic among Horses—Imperial 
Averages. 

Tuer: is little of prominent interest that relates to the progression or 
prospects of our art. A series of weather, alike unfavourable to out-door 
proceedings and to the supply of the markets—frost, rain (in superabund- 
ance), and heavy gales have impeded both, The consequence has again 
been a result similar to that we explained in our last—a depressed price 
originating in a supply deficient both in quantity and quality ; but the 
depreciation cannot be said to be either considerable or lasting. It was 
confined within the limits of two shillings per quarter, and to the lower 

ualities ; for, if the prices suffered a little in the beginning of the month, 
they have recovered in its progress. And even this diminution is attributed 
by some to the uncertain and difficult state of the money-market. Where 
positive reclamations of advances have not been made, restrictions have been 
laid on, and those merchants and millers of small capital, who rely on such 
assistances, have been absolutely taken out of the market, while even the 
best provided have deemed it right and necessary to purchase cautiously, 

All these facts will account sufficiently for a dull and slow trade ; but again 

we must remark, and it is worth the observation of the holders of corn, we 

are brought another month nearer the next harvest and without any visible 
inconventence. It may, indeed, be presumed that, though the Stocks are 
not affected, they still remain inthe hands which must ultimately part with 
them, and the burden of holding (interest, waste, and charge of keepirg) 
still rests on the shoulders of the grower in an undivided proportion. An- 
other fact is, that more of the lower qualities and of bad-conditioned corr 
has been of necessity taken off than would probably have been *he case had 
fhe customary supplies found their way regularly to Mark Lane. Nor is it 
in the metropolis alone that these appearances have been presented. The 
provincial marts have exhibited precisely the same phenomenon with that 
common and general sympathy that may be reciprocally noted at all times. 
What then is the inference? Why, that the probabilities of a rise are re- 
duced, however the farmer may speculate upon the command of the market, 
afforded him by the power of holding, which he has enjoyed to a greater 
degree lately than for many former years. All must hinge—it cannot be 
too often repeated for the grower's instruction—upon the relation between 
produce and consumption; and this again, we potently believe, will deters 
mine the long-suspected truth, that, in ordinary average years, the growth 
more than equals the demand. When change of diet, increase of population, 
fluctuation between employment and idleness, variation of quality, rise and 
fall of price operating over so large a surface, continually present such 
obstacles to any accurate computation, indeed to any computation yg 
ing to accuracy, all conjecture must be vague and uncertain. But two 
known facts (if they should so turn out) will set the question at rest. For 
three ese the country will have been fed at a very reduced price by its own 
growth, and during this, the fourth, when every pains was taken, every 
channel of publicity pe and even when every artifice has been re- 
sorted to, to convey and establish the impression of a contracted breadth 
sown, and of a short and bad crop universally ; still—in spite of all this, in 
spite of pressure on the money-market, in spite of the farmers having been 
enabled to hold, by the belief so widely and, in a measure, so successfully 
ineulcated, that the harvest would be found insufficient—in spite of all these 
things, the price has not been sustained at any height for any period, and 
half the agricultural year is gone. There are in warehouse more than half . 
& million of quarters of foreign wheat, and nearly a quarter of a million of 
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hundred weights of flour. Advances are recalled or restrained. It should 
therefore seem all but impossible that any rise of importance should take 
place. Nor do we think that the slight rallying of the market now is justly 
attribatable to any other cause than the natural reaction. The millers have 
heen kept short of good qualities for some time. When these reappear they 
may be expected at first to purchase with some “ animation,” as the re 
have it; but it seems now to be almost a certainty that there will be little 
speculation either on the part of the merchant or miller ; they will buy 
hand to mouth; their interests must, in so uncertain a crisis, lead to that 
result, and therefore we say again, it is all but impossible that any rise 
worth computing upon can take place. 

It should seem that the dealers in Irish oats have been bitten in their 
endeavour to forestall the markets, and enhance their profits, by monopolizing 
so far as they could that necessary commodity. The case appears to be simply 
this, They agreed for the delivery (the early delivery) of certain quantities 
a. certain dates. In the meantime, the price rises, and the sellers discover, 
too late, tliat they have made an injudicious bargain ; they therefore sub- 
stitute low weights, and worse qualities, leaving to the buyers the alternative 
of the loss, or a lawsuit. How far this “diamond cut diamond ” practice 
has extended we know not, but far enough to excite public indignation and 
reproach, epee pA and inquiry. It will act as a caution on both sides for 
the future ; and this probably will be the whole amount of the consequences, 

The corn trade has not been absolutely withoutdamage from the momen- 
tary apr ; but the failures have been sc few and unimportant in amount, 
that they rather show the sound state of the dealers than any other more 
unfavourable inference. 

The true evil and danger of the commerce has always resided in the 
great and rapid fluctuations, which were so long a period the characteristic 
par eminence of the corn trade. For the last four years there has been 
little opportunity for great gains, or great losses, except where the dealings 
were upon the most extensive scale; and indeed in no case has there been 
any inclination to tempt the risk of wide or hazardous speculation. This 
will clearly account for the comparative security of the merchants. 

The weather has been for the last few days mild and beautiful; and the 
farmer has not been backward, but, on the contrary, the more alert, from 
his previous enforced inactivity in getting on with his spring cultivation. 

The time is not yet sufficiently ripe to allow of any opinion of the advance 
or retardation of the spring—the natural indications, the migratory birds, 
and other symptoms drawn from the calendar of nature, manifest a delayed 
season; but March is “the lion or the lamb” that decides the progress of 
the agricultural year. The present weather is highly favourable for the fall 
of lambs, which is now universal, and unless the late sunny days, and 
wartn temperature, should prove what the old rusties call ‘‘ weather breed- 
ers,” a peck of March dust will be attained for a far less sum than a king's 
ransom. 

It is amongst the peculiarities of the season, that the epidemic malaria 
has affected horses as much as the human species. The deaths have been 
incaleculably numerous; and this too under frost, wet, dry, and compa- 
ratively warm atmospheric changes; and it was worse, too, during the 
latter: so subtle is the nature of contagion. The symptoms have been in- 
tlammation, depression, inability to swallow, with stiffening of the limbs, 
and occasionally cedematous swellings. No external circumstances seemed 
to exempt the animal from the disorder. In the stable, or out in the purest 
or the worst situations, high or low, moist or dry. Whether the exhalation 
was from the earth, or borne in the air from other regions, the effect was the 
same, and always increasing previous disorders of any and every kind. 

Imperial via ja Feb. 10:—Wheat, 56s. 5d.—barley, 34s. 2d.—oats, 239, 
10d.—rye, 388. 94,—beans, 39s, 4d.—peas, 37s. 9d. 
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OBITUARY, 


EARL OF ROSSLYN. 


Tris venerable nobleman flied on the 18th ult. at Dysart House, Fife- 
shire, of a severe attack of igifluenza, followed by typhus fever. His Lord- 
ship was great-nephew of t#® Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and was born 
in 1762. In 1765 he succeeded to the baronetcy, on the death of his father, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Erskine, and in 1790 he married Henrietta 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Hon. Henry Bouverie, by whom he leaves 


issue one son and one daughter. In 1805 he succeeded to the barony of ~ 


Loughborough and the Earldom of Rosslyn, on the demise of his maternal 
uncle before mentioned. 

His Lordship commenced his military career in 1778, when he was ap- 
pointed a cornet in the first troop of Horse Guards. In 1782 he served on 
the staff in Lreland as aid-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant, and was subse- 
quently appointed assistant adjutant-general in that country. In 1792 he 
obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 12th Light Dragoons, and served with 
that regiment at Toulon, in 1793; and afterwards, as adjutant-general to 
the forces in the Mediterranean, under Sir David Dundas‘and Sir Charles 
Stewart. In 1795 he obtained the rank of colonel, being —— aid-de- 
camp to the King. He was employed as brigadier-general and adjutant- 
general to the British army in Portugal, from November 1796 tothe close 
of 1797. In 1798 he was appointed major-general ; he was present at the 
reduction of Minorca, and continued in the command after the departure of 
Sir Charles Stewart, to the end of 1799, when he returned to England, and 
was appointed colonel of the Sussex Fencible Cavalry, which was reduced in 
1800. He was next placed on the staff of North Britain, where he served a 
few years ; in 1805 he was appointed lieutenant-general, and placed on the 
staff in Ireland. In 1806 he was again appointed to serve in Portugal; he 
was at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, and in the Zealand expedition in 
1809. At Walcheren he caught a fever, to attacks of which he was ever 
afterwards subject. In August 1810 his Lordship received the colonelcy of 
the 9th Lancers, and in June 1814 he was appointed General. 

Previously to his accession to the peerage, the late Earl for many years 
represented the Kirkaldy district of barghs in the House of Commons, uni- 
formly advocating, in times very different from the present, the principles 
espoused and championed by Charles Fox and the Whigs. His course re- 
mained unchanged by his transfer to the Upper House, in which he distin- 
guished himself by several liberal and eloquentspeeches. Upon the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington to power, however, in 1829, Lord Rosslyn 
hecepted the office of Lord Privy Seal; and from that period he has uni- 
formly acted with the party of which the Duke may be considered as the 
head in the House of Peers. During the short administration of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834-5, the noble Earl filled the place of President of the Council, 
and retired with his party in April, 1835. 

The Ear] of Rosslyn’s talents were not at all of a showy order, but he was 
possessed of a sound understanding, and was remarkable for his industry and 
regularity asa man of business. His private character was highly esteemed, 
especially in the county of Fife, in which the principal part of his estates 
is situated. He was a kind and indulgent father, a trustworthy and disinte- 
rested friend, and a good landlord. His intercourse with all descriptions of 

rsons was characterised by great amenity and courtesy of manner. His 
Fordaliip was, in addition to being a general in the army, and colonel of the 
9th Lancers, a member of the Board of General Officers, Commissioner of 
the Royal Military Asylum, director of the Scotch Chancery, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Fifeshire, and colonel of the Fifeshire Militia, 





